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A VIEW 


OF THE 

HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION 

OF 

THE HINDOOS. 


Part III. 

literature. 

Chap. I.— Sect. I* 

OF THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR OPINIONS. 

SwayumbhoovU) or Munoo. 

i HIS sage is known in the pooratius as the son of Brum¬ 
ba, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is also 
complimented as the preserver of the vedus at the time of 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of 
the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of Munoo, cer¬ 
tain works were written, perhaps from tradition, which, 
after many additions, were called the v6du or shrootee, 
<£ that which has heen hearth’’ Perhaps Munoo himself, 
and Ulitrku and Markflndeyu, 1 are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed of 
these books; for, we are not to suppose that the vedits 
were all compiled at one period. 

1 Seepage 3, vol.iii. 
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SECT. II.— Kupilu. 

This sage, the grandson of Milnoo, was the founder of 
the Sankhyu sect, the author of the original aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to come, and, in fact, as able to accom¬ 
plish whatever he wished . 11 The Shree-bhagiLvdtu speaks 
of him as an incarnation of Vishnoo, and declares, that 
his appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Pudmu 
pooranu says, that his father, Kurmtldu, was one of the 
progenitors of mankind ; that his mother, DevQ-hootee, 
was the daughter of Swayumhhoova; that Kiipilu was 
born at Pooskfirii, and lived at Gunga-sagiiru, and that 
lie was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
—The Kupilu sunghita is ascribed to his pen. 

Kupilu’s opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddhism : he taught, that God exists in a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable ; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri¬ 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether; and, in¬ 
deed, one of his aphorisms is, « There is no God.” lie 
called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed 
of the three qualities which give rise to divine wisdom, to 
activity, and to stupidity. He declared, that nature was 
undefmable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to 
dissolution. In reply to the question, how that which is 

h is saitl have reduced to ashes the 60,000 sons of king Saguru. 
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destitute of life can give rise to creatures, he referred to 
the spider’s web, spun from its own bowels, to the fall of 
inanimate bodies, to the production of milk in the udder 
of the cow, &c. He considered nature as the root or ori¬ 
gin of the universe, because every thing proceeded from 
it, or was to he traced to it; and that beyond it nothing 
was discoverable. Nature, he said, was indescribable, be¬ 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it, and yet, 
that it was one, under different forms * as time, space, &c« 
are one, though they have many divisions ; that there was 
in nature a property which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, or consciousness of separate existence, 
or appropriation ; c from the latter quality, spring water, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms: and he de¬ 
scribed these elements combined as forming a pattern, or 
archetype, from which the visible universe was formed / 1 
Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven organs, he 
taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of 
nature. 

After defining the powers of the human mind, and the 
members of the body, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an ema¬ 
nation from nature. He considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en¬ 
joys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the pas¬ 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 

c The bramhuus explain this, as the desire to increase* or to become great, 
or to possess. 

d <e Ineligible numbers/' said Pythagoras, ** are those which subsisted 
in the divine mind before all things, from which every thing bath received 
its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the model, 
or archetype, after which the world, hi all its parts, is framed/ 1 
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person blind. He compared the passive to a lump ot 
inanimate matter, and jet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life. 

Kfipilu further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 
truth of facts from the senses, from inference, and from 
testimony, or revelation ; that we know nothing of God 
but by inference* lie made no distinction between the 
soul and the animal spirit, but declared, that when the 
soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures. 1 " lie said, happiness arises from the 
quality leading to truth ; that the quality giving rise to 
activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor- 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first quality led to emancipation; the second, to tem¬ 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and the 
third, to misery* Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only by a person’s entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects.* Space, he taught, 
arose from sound ; air, from sound and contact; fire, from 
sound, contact, and colour; water, from sound, contact, 

t “ Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of man is derived by ema¬ 
nation from God; hat that this emanation was not immediate, but through 
the intervention of the soul of the world, which was itself debased by some 
material admixture ; and consequently, that the human soul, receding far¬ 
ther from the hist intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the soul of the 
world. The relation which the human soul, iu its original constitution, 
bears to matter, Halo appears to have considered as the source of moral evil* 
Since the soul of the world, by partaking of matter, has within itself the 
seeds of evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more with respect 
to the soul of man." 

f The Stoics taught, that fe the sum of a man's duty with respect to him¬ 
self, is, to subdue his passions; and that in proportion as we approach to¬ 
wards a state of apathy, we advance towards perfect to n." 
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colour, and flavour; earth, from sound, contact, colour, 
flavour, and odour, 

SECT, III —Goutumu. 

This is the founder of the Noiyayiku sect. From the 
Ramajunh, and the pooranus, we learn, that he was born 
at Himalftyii, about the time of Ramil, that is, at the 
commencement of the treta yoogii ; that his father’s name 

o 

was DaerghiS-tflma; that he married Uhulya, the daugh¬ 
ter of Brum ha 5 and afterwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with Indrij, the king of the gods; that his 
dress was that of a very austere ascetic, and that ail his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, ShiRanundu, was priest to Jit- 
mlkil, king of Mit’hila, the father of Sect a. From this 
account, we see what little reliance can he placed on the 
pooramls ; these works assure us, that GoutumB, though 
lie lived in the second, or silver age, married a daughter 
of Brumba ; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages live 
through the four yoogus. According to the same autho¬ 
rity, Gout tun B lived as an ascetic, first, at Pruyagu ; next 
in a forest at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Himaluyu. His chief dis¬ 
ciples were Kanayunil and Jabalee ; to the former of 
whom is attributed a chapter of the rig vedu, which goes 
by his name ; and the latter was a student with GoutKrciu 
at the time Ramil retired from the court of his father, and 
became an ascetic; he was sent by Goutfimft to forbid 
Ramu’s embracing such a life. 

Gout Broil wrote a work called Nayu, the aphorisms 
of which are still preserved, though not much studied. 

b 3 
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He also wrote the law treatise which bears bis name, 
He was followed by Vatsyayunii, who wrote a comment 
on the Nayil. At the close of the dwapurtt yoogu, Ga- 
luvu wrote a comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the Bouddhii kings, Oodiiytfn adharyu is said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had been be¬ 
fore written. After the death of the last writer, Bachiis- 
piitee-mishru wrote a comment on the works of his pre¬ 
decessors ; and, two or three generations afterwards, Giiu- 
geshu wrote the Tuttwu-chinta-munee, the work which is 
read now by the pundits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have been written on the work of 
Gungeshil, but in Bengal that of Shiromunee, the scholar 
of Vasoo-devu-sarvu-bhoumii, of Nddeeya, is almost ex¬ 
clusively studied.^ Shiromunee also enjoyed the instruc¬ 
tions of PftkshiS-dhuru-mishru, a learned man of Jiinuku- 
pooril* The famous Choitunyu was his fellow student at 
NEideeya. Many comments have been written on the 
work of Shiromunee, but those of Jugildecshu and Gil- 
dadhdru are chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 

Goutumu taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the different schools ; that evidence 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs cl is- 
cernible by the sense?, by inference, by comparison, and 
by sensible signs, or words 5 and these modes of proof he 
applied to things; the qualities of things; work, or mo¬ 
tion; kinds ; divisions, or parts; and absence* In things^ 

5 I ought to mention another comment scarcely less popular, that of Mu- 
t’hoora-nat’hu, one of Shiromtmee’a scholars'; ami a small compilation by 
Vishwu-nat'hti-siddhamil, given as the substance, or outlines of the Noiya- 
ylka philosophy. This small work has likewise met with a commentator, 
whose name 1 have not heard, 
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he comprised matter, 11 water, 11 light, h air, space, time, 
regions, animal spirit, the Great Spirit, and mind . Under 
the head light, he introduced eleven subdivisions ; under 
that respecting air^ nine; under space , six; under the 
two next heads, five each ; and under the two last, eight. 
He taught, that God is capable of unity; of separation; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that he is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities 
and feelings which lie ascribed to the animal spirit, were, 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, numerical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice, 
and virtue. To the understanding he ascribed the capa¬ 
city of discerning first and second causes, and the final end 
of things ; the property of unity and numerical increase, 
definition, separation, union, disjunction, and velocity. 
Under the head of qualities^ he included colours; tastes, 
six ; sorts ; kinds, two; scents, touch, numbers, measures, 
distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, 
desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquid ness, affection, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By work or motion , 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, stretch¬ 
ing, going. Of sorts , he made two divisions, the great 
and the small. Under the head divisions^ or paris 7 he 
made no separate distinctions. Under absence , he placed 
four divisions, as distance, the absence of previous ex¬ 
istence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of 
wisdom, he made three divisions: certain knowledge, un¬ 
certain, and error : these he again subdivided. He like¬ 
wise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, 
the human Soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoms, 
were eternal. 1 He divided sounds into two kinds, that of 

h Under each of these three heads he made fourteen subdivisions* 

* ff AH bodies**' says u Epicurus, consist of parts* of which they are com* 
posed* and into which they may 1>e resolved; and these parts arc either sim* 
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the voice, and all other sounds ; and taught, that signifi¬ 
cant sounds, as gutturals and palatals, proceed from those 
parts which receive a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 
He also described sound in its formation, continuance, 
and extinction ; and declared that all sounds are to be 
ascribed to air* Respecting colours, he opposed those 
who maintain, that they are derived from the process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an earthen 
pot becomes red in burning, &e. He further taught, that, 
the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open 
to the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways : first, by water, during the night of Brfimha ; 
secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraor¬ 
dinary methods; thirdly, when ail sentient beings obtain 
absorption in BrumhU* In this manner, Goutfimu pro¬ 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he prescribed to himself* 

On the subject of creation, Goutumii taught, that God y 
being possessed of eight qualities, or dispositions existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself as a body of 
light ; k and that from hence the primary atoms issued ; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hirunyti-gurbhti, 
the first form or pattern of things, and, having formed 

pie principles, or maybe regot red into such. These first principles, or sim¬ 
ple atoms* are divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable.” 

k u With respect to God, Pythagoras appears to have taught, that In sub¬ 
stance he is similar to light/' <f According to Zoroaster, the human soul is 
a particle of divine light, which will return to its source, and partake of irs 
immortality : and matter is the last or most distant emanation from the first 
source of being, which, on account of its distance from the fountain of light, 
becomes opaque and inert, and whilst it remains in this state is the cause of 
evil; but, being gradually refined, it will at length return to the fountain 
whence it flowed/ 1 
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vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create 
things agreeably to this model , l After this, Hirunyu- 
gurbhih in union with these qualities, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe; and Brilmha uttered the 
vSdijEB* According to the divine appointment, men 
are born subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi¬ 
ness, first, to seek wisdom, by rejecting whiit is doubtful; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof, and what is cer* 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs 
to the senses; to comparison; to the reason of things; 
to proofs from the nature cff things; to the inseparable 
nature of things ; to that which is not doubtful; to that 
which contains difficulties; to that which is capable of 
dispute; to that in the proofs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable; to ascer¬ 
tain the distinctions of things; and to learn how to expose 
errors. He must then extinguish in himself all sorrow, 
[the causes of] birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indelibly in his 
mind; and in this manner he will obtain emancipation, 
consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 

SECT. IV.— Ptdunjulce. 

The Roodrfi-janrulu, the yrihunniindee-keslnvuril, and 
the Pudmu-pooranu, supply some information respecting 

* God, that he might form a perfect world, followed that eternal pattern, 
which remains immutable/ 1 u By ideas, Plato appears to have meant pat¬ 
terns, or archetypes, subsisting by themselves, as real beings, in the Divine 
Reason, as in their original and eternal region, and issuing thence to give 
form to sensible things, and to become objects of contemplation and science 

rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Tmieeu?, that the Reason of 
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this sage, to whom the Patunjulu school of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 
canon law. He is said to have been bom in Ilavritu-vur- 
shu, w here his father Ungira and his mother Siftee re¬ 
sided, and that immediately on his birth he made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Soouieroo, in the hollow 
of a Yulii tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to 
a great age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bhogu- 
bbandarii, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
were distinct; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the latter; that God was possessed of form, or was 
to be seen by the yogee ; that he is placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things; that 
the universe first arose from his will or command, and 
that he infused into the system a power of perpetual pro¬ 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by experience, comparison, and revelation ; that 
some material tilings were unchangeable, and others 
changeable; and that the latter pass through six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c.; that every thing arose from five 
elements, fire, water, &c .; that knowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, &c.; that there are five kinds of men : 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from 
worldly attachments ; that emancipation is to be obtained 
by yogii, that is, by perfect abstraction of mind.™ 

God comprehends exemplars of all things* and that this Reason Ls one of Lh e 
primary causes of things/* The exemplar*'* says Seneca* is not tlm ef¬ 
ficient cause of nature, hut an instrument necessary to the cause/* 

m Pythagoras taught that “ in the pursuit of wisdom* the utmost care 
must he taken to raise the mind above the dominion of the passions* and the 
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SECT* V*— Kumtdti. 

The founder of the Voisheshiku school, is to he placed 
in the same age with Goutumu, According to the rig 
vedii, he was a tall man, with a grey beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities-* His father received 
the name Vedu-shira, or, he who carried the vedfl. on his 
head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these 
works. He lived as an anchorite upon mount Ncclti: his 
disciple Moodguiu w r as a very learned ascetic, whose pos¬ 
terity became so numerous, that even to this day many 
bramhuns are known as the descendants of MoodgulS. 11 

The Pud mil poor anti speaks of him as a most devout 
ascetic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
When his austere devotions had drawn Vishndo from hea¬ 
ven, to ask him to solicit some blessing, he informed the 
god, that he had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
he might have eyes in his feet, that he might not stumble 
on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with his 
eyes closed, he might continue to meditate on Yishnoo, 

Kunadtt taught, that the visible form of God was light; 
that when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, 
he first gave existence to water, and then to innumerable 

influence of sensible objects, and to disengage it from all corporeal impress 
sjoiis* ihat it may be inured to converse with itself, and to contemplate 
things spiritual and divine. Contemplative wisdom cannot be completely 
attained, without a total abstraction from the ordinary affairs of life.** 

n One of these descendants, Mooraree-mishru, who died about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago, is famed as a poet; and to him are attributed 
a comment on a work of Sliavftrii, one of the Meemaogsa writers $ and an 
epic poem founded ou the story of the RamayuuC, 
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worlds, floating on the waters like the mundane egg; that 
in these primeval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, in which 
Brumha was born 5 that Brtimha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 

In liis aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion; 
then arranges the component parts of the universe ; and 
lastlv, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 
he divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in 
all his works irresistible- Emancipation from matter, he 
held, was connected with complete deliverance from 
sorrow. 

SECT. VL—Vedii-Vasti. 

Of the birth of this wonderful man, who divided the 
vedu into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen pooranus, the 
eighteen oopu-pooranus, the Kulkee poor and, the Miiha- 
BbaguvtitlL the Devee-Bhaguvutd, the Ekamru-pooranu, 
the Vedantd durshtind, and founded the Vedanta sect, 
an account is given by himself in the Muhabhariltu : but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Hav¬ 
ing been born on an island, or rather a sand bank of the ri¬ 
ver Yttmoona, he received the name Dwoipayiinti; having 
resided in i> forest of Vddurees, he was called Vadtt- 
raytind, and as he arranged the vedus, he became known 
by the name now commonly given him, Vedd-Vasd. It 
is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
that he wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, tied round 
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his head like a turban, was changed into the colour 
of gold by the rays of the sun- By his wife Shookee. 
he had one son, Shooku-devu* 

It is said, that Vedii-Vasii obtained his knowledge of 
the vedus and pooraniis by the favour of Vishnoo, with¬ 
out study ; that lie w r rote the Shree-BhagQvtitQ from the 
instructions of Narudu; that he communicated to PoiJd, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig vedu, and 
that Poilfi published it to the world; that he communi¬ 
cated to Joiminee the samu vedu, to Voishumpayimfl, 
the yttjoor vedii, and to Soomuntoo, a descendant of 

u 

Ungira, the ut’hurvii vedu ; that lie taught the poora- 
nhs, and the Muhabharutu, to Lomh-kurshLind, who be¬ 
came the instructor of his own son Sdotti ; and that Soo¬ 
th read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noi- 
misha. 

The opinions of this philosopher arc to be seen in the 
works of the Vedantu sect* He taught, that the best 
idea we can form of God is that he is light, or glory ,At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit,with¬ 
out passions, separated from matter ; that he is pure 
wisdom and happiness; one without a second, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, unchangeable ; and that, after descri¬ 
bing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of 
these* 

He talight, that the universe was formed from vacuum, 
air, fire, vvater, and earth ; that the world, being destitute 
of life, was liable to dissolution ;_that God himself was 
the sole possessor oflife, and that one spirit pervadeddhe 
whole animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose in the di¬ 
vine mind, God united to himself what is called shfiktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di¬ 
vine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality. The first 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind ; from 
wind, tire; from tire, water, and from water, earth. All 
these, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic 
form; dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 
caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtained in the following man¬ 
ner : First, the devotee must read the vedus ; must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in thesbastrii; must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties lor the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must ac¬ 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is un¬ 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re¬ 
wards ; govern all his members ; and meditate on God in 
the forms by which he is made known. By the power of 
these meditations, the soul will leave the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Vuroonii, obtaining a body called Ativahiku, 0 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Brtimha, and, 
after a hundred years of Brum ha have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation. Im¬ 
mediate emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


0 An serial body. 
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wisdom, which wisdom could not exist in the mind with¬ 
out wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward 
things, by meditations on the onef Erflmhu: that when 
this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. 

SECT. IX,— Joiminee^ 

The founder of the Meemangsa sect, is described in the 
Sliundu pooranii as a short young man, of a light com¬ 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and living at 
Nceluvutu-muolu. He was born at Dwoitu-vunu; Iiis 
father, Shakutayiiruj, was author of a Sungskritu diction* 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the Devee- 
Bhaguvtltu. 

Joiniinee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
in the incantations of the vedus; that the vedfis were 
uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their own divinity, the very words of which were un¬ 
changeable. His reasonings on the nature of material 
things were similar to those of Goutumu ; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the me¬ 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe* He maintained, 

' that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper; that the mere forms of worship had neither 
merit nor demerit in them ; and that the promises of the 
siiastrii to persons who presented s'o many offerings, 
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so many prayers, &c. were only given as allurements to 
duty. 

lie directed the person who sought final emancipation, 
to cherish a firm belief in the vedfis, as well as, persuasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire of being en¬ 
gaged in the service of the gods; and then, by enter ing 
upon the ditties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in Brumhu. 


SECT. X.— Narudu. 

The Vrihun-narudeeyu and thePudinu pooratius men¬ 
tion this philosopher, the son of Brumha, as having been 
born in the Pud mu kulpii. The Sbree-BhagiivHtu says, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the Vurahii kulpii, 
lie was born of a female slave; that his complexion was a 
light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity imprinted on liis arm ; that 
lie rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the liusk, playing on his flute; that he 
lived in a hermitage near the river Yiimoona; and had 
among his disciples-the 60,000 brainhuus mentioned in 
several pooranus as being the size of a person’s thumb. 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
be obtained by reliance on a religious guide; by sing¬ 
ing tbe praises of God; 1, and by yogil, or abstraction. 

p M Next if> numbers, music had the chief place in the preparatory exer¬ 
cises of the Pythagorean school, by means of which the mind was to be 
raised above the dominion of the passions, and inured to contemplation/' 
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He considered the worship of God in the material forms 
he assumes as leading to gradual emancipation ; ceremo¬ 
nies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of 
God ; and yoga, or meditation on God considered as se¬ 
parated from matter, as leading to entire absorption. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise ; 
of the Narudeeyu pooranu; of a work on sacred places 
the resort of pilgrims ; of another called Punch ii-ratrQ, 
and of another on music. 

SECT. lX.—Mureechee. 

This sage, according to the Shrce-bhaguvtttu, was born 
in the heaven of Brifcnha: the Kupilu pooranu describes 
him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
that he lived as an anchorite at BhQdrashwu-vurshii, 
where he had two sons, Kushyupu and Pournuinastt. 

The doctrines taught by Mureechee were similar to 
those of the vedantu sect.—He had 10,000 disciples, 
among whom was Kashu-krishnu, the writer oi a Sung- 
skritu grammar, and of the Vishishtu-Dwoituvadu, a 
work on natural philosophy. Mureechee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 

SECT. X.— Paolustyu. 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant; whom 
the Hindoo writers call the son of Brumlia. He was 
married to Hfivirbhoo, and had seven sons, who became 
Seven celebrated sages.* 1 Vishwiishruva, one of the sons 

i The Hindoos have seven otherwise men, viz. Miireichec, Utree, Ungiro, 
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of this sage, was the father of Ravunii, and other giants, 
the heroes of the Ram ay find. Poolfistyfi is said to have 
spent his days Jo devotion at Kedarii, a place near Hima- 
luyii. His opinions were, in almost all points, like those 
of the Noiyayikii sect; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be 
right/ He was one of the sinritee writers ; an astrono¬ 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrutii is ascribed to him, 

SECT- XI .—PQol&hu. 

The Brfimhandii podranQ describes this sage, produced 
from the mind of Brdoiha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife Git tee be had two 
sons, Vttreeyanfi and Siihishnoo, To the first is ascribed 
the custom of preserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriage; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities performed by y ogees amidst all the inclemen¬ 
cies of the seasons- While Suhishnoo was one day at his 
devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to be in¬ 
formed in what emancipation consisted : the sage, after a 
little hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, as he would believe nothing 

Pooluhii, Krootii, Vushishfhii* and this Poolustyti, who arc pronounced to 
be equal to Brumha. Has this any agreement with the seven wise men of 
Greece ? 

r This is something like Socrates : A wise man will worship the gods 

according to the institutions of the state to which he belongs/' Or, per- 
haps* rather more like Epicurus* who* according to a fragment of his fouml 
in Herculaneum* says* ft the gods being described as good and beneficent, 
[he advises us] to honour them with such sacrifices: but for himself he has 
made uo vows to the gods* thinking it a folly for one, who has no distinct 
conceptions respecting them* to give himself trouble on their account; and 
regarding them with silent veneration only.*' 
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but what could be exhibited to the senses, he must re¬ 
turn as he came. The unbeliever still urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Stthishnoo directed him to 
shave his Itead, to cover his body with ashes, and give 
loose to all his passions, telling him that this was emanci¬ 
pation. Whether the sage gave this reply in sincerity or 
in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally 
licentious : he maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, wine, and the luxuries of diet; 1 or, 
as the learned bramhfm who collected these facts from the 
pooranus would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and 
that sensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
indulgences* especially wine. Many of his opinions were 
similar to those of tfie vedantus* he did not believe that 
God was possessed of passions * such an opinion, he said, 
was founded upon ignorance; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influence of the passions, attributed none to 
God. Ptfoldku lived as a hermit on mount Mundurij, 
where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinjii, who made known the formulas for conduct¬ 
ing sacrifices. To Pooliihu is ascribed one of the srari- 
tees/ ' : 

SECT. XII.— Vushisktfkit* 

The Shree 4 )haguvutii mentions a birth of this cele¬ 
brated philosopher in the sutytioyoogu, in the heaven 
of Brum ha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kali- 
ku pooranu gives an account of another birth in the Pud- 
mu kiilpii, when his father’s name was Mi tra-vii round, 

i 

* (< That pleasure i$ the first good/' said Epicurus, fc appears from th« 
inclination whiefc every anf.ual, from its birth, discovers to pursue pleasure 
and avoid pain. 

1 This is another proof that the vddua and the smritces must have been 
written in one age, for Pooluhtt is said to have been the sum of Brtimha. 
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and his mother’s Koombhii." The Ramayunu mentions 
him as priest to the kings of the race of the sun for many 
ages. The description given of him, Is that of an ascetic, 
with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round his head like a turban. He is said to have 
lived as an ascetic on mount Himaldyfl : but, according to 
the Tuntriis, in what the Hindoos call Great China, 
his first birth, he was married to SHndliya, the daughter 
of Brltmha, whose chastity her father attempted to vio¬ 
late ; and, in the next birth, to Oorja. Ily the first mar¬ 
riage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Sfifik- 
tree; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have 
been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
vediis in the heaven assigned to them. These seven 
sages are worshipped at the festival of Shusht’hee, and at 
the sacrifice called Swflryagit; and a drink-offering is 
poured out to them at the Maghu bathing festival: their 
names are Chitru-ketoo, Swurochec, Viruja, Mitru, Oo- 
rookrumu, Vuhooddamu, and Dootiman, 

This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of 
the Vedantil school: that G'od was the soul of the world; 
that he was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate ; x 
incapable of change, while every thing else tvas constantly 
changing; was alone everlasting; u n discoverable; in¬ 
describable ; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that the universe was 
produced by the union of the divine spirit with matter 

This is the name of a water-pan, in which this sage was horn j but the 
story is too imtehcate to be published, 

% tt Pythagoras appears to have taught, that God was the universal mind, 
diffused tlirough a !I things, the source of all animal life; the proper and in¬ 
trinsic cause of all motion.” 

y ct Through the whole dialogue of the Timams, Plato supposes two eter- 
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tliat in this union the quality of darkness prevailed, 
and hence arose the desire of giving - birth to creatures; 
that the first thing in creation was space; 1 from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water, and Irom 
water, matter* Each of these five elements contained, 
equally the three qualities which pervade all things (the 
siitlu, ruju, and turarngoonfis.)* From the first quality, 
in space, arose the power of hearing ; from the same 
quality in air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight; in water, 
taste ; in matter, smell* The whole of the five elements 

ual and independent causes of all things: one, that by which all things are 
made, which is God; the other, that from which all things are made, which 
is matter,” 

1 <£ Empedocles, the disciple of Pythagoras, taught* that in the formation 
of the world, ether was first secreted from chaos , then, fire; then, earth ; 
by the agitation of which were produced water and air,” 

* Cicero, explaining the doctrines of Plato, says, t( W hen that principle 
which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire 
change, and then forms are produced, from which arise the diversified and 
coherent system of the universe." It was also a doctrine of Plato, that ther e 
is ia matter a necessary, but blind and refractory force; and that hence 
arises a propensity in matter to disorder and deformity, which is the cause 
of all the imperfection which appears in the works of God, and the origin of 
evil, Oa this subject, Plato writes with wonderful obscurity: but,as far as 
we are able to trace his conceptions, he appears to have thought, that inat r 
ter, from its nature, resists the will of the supreme artificer, so that he can 
not perfectly execute iris designs, and that this is the cause of the mixture of 
good and evil which is found in the material world. ** It cannot be,” says 
he, “ that evil should be destroyed, for there must always be something; 
contrary to good ;" and again, “ God wills, as far as it is possible^ every 
thing good, and nothing evil." What property there is in matter, whirl; 
opposes the whe and benevolent iutentions of the first intelligence, our phi¬ 
losopher has not clearly explained; but bespeaks of it as u an innate pro¬ 
pensity” to disorder j and says, (< that before nature was adorned with its 
present beautiful forms, it was inclined to confusion and deformity, and that 
from this Habitude arises alt the evil winch happens in the world/’ It is not 
improbable, but that the three gponw will explain what appears so obscure 
in Plato. 
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gave birth to the power of thought and decision. From 
the second quality in space, arose speech; from the same 
quality in air, arose the power of the hands; in light, that 
of the feet; in water, that of generation; and in matter, 
that of expulsion. From this quality in the whole'of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted from the body. The five 
senses, the five organs of action, tlie five breaths, with 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo body* 
A particular combination of these forms the body in its 
perfect state, and in this body all the pleasures of life are 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body; as a 
chrystal may receive on its surface the shadow of tlie 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

He taught men to seek future happiness in the follow¬ 
ing order; first, to purify the mind by religious cefemo- 
flies; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austerities called yogQ ; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere till his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so 
assimilated to the deity, as that he shall behold no dif¬ 
ference between himself and God.” This is the com¬ 
mencement of emancipation, which is consummated at 
death, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, V ushisht hii says, future happiness consists in bein" 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 

This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He 

* Is it not this sentiment which is intended to be expressed in the 
celebrated maxim ascribed to Apollo, « hmw thyself." How different tbe 
scripture doctrine of likeness to God : “ Be ye holy, for / am holy." 
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wrote a law treatise known by his name; as well as the 
Yogu-Vasliisht’hu Ramayunu, and a TuntrK called BhavQ- 
nirnuyu. 

SECT. XIIL — Bhrigoo. 

The description of the person of this sage is given 
in several poorauus: he is said to have been tall, of 
alight brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the 
beard of a goat, c a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’s staff and a beggar’s dish. 11 
He was horn in the heaven of Brum ha, from the skin 
of this god; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Vfiroonu, at Arya-vurttfi. By his wife Khatee he had 
three sons, Dhata, Vidhata, and Bharguvu, and a daughter, 
Shreii. He dwelt cm mount Munduru, where he taiiffht, 
that the soul and life were distinct that space, time, the 
vedus, &c. were uncreated* that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, com parison, 
sound, and the evidence of the senses ; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressions respecting 1 re¬ 
alities* that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of God, he taught* 
that he was not without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to bis form : be main¬ 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 

e Shivfi gave him this beard from the head of a goat which had been sacri¬ 
ficed by king Dukshii, at the same time that Dukshu, restored to life 
obtained the head of the goat, 

d u Diogenes wore a coarse cloak; carried a wallet ami a staff; made 
the porches ami other public places his habitation; and depended upon 
casual contributions for his daily bread." 

e ** Pythagoras taught, that the soul was composed of two parts, the ra¬ 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the world, seated in the brain ; and 
the irrational, which includes the passions* and is seated in the heart," 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation, God, he 
said* created the world as nn emanation of his will; and 
formed creatures according to the eternal destiny con¬ 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct, \ he mail 
who lias* in successive births, suffered all the demerit o\ 
sin, and secured the true knowledge ot JBrumhu, will 
obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the salt has, 
or parts, of the rig vddu. He is said to have had 12,000 
disciples, among whom was Niichikota, who embraced 
the opinions of Sbandilyfi, disregarding the interdictions 
of the cast respecting food. 

SECT. XIY,— VrihuspMee* 

To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the BouddhS doctrines* He is 
described, in the Sktindu pooranu, as of a yellow com¬ 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb 
of a mend i can t P Hi main yu is mentioned as his birth- 

u 

place, and the celebrated Ungtra as his father; his mo¬ 
ther’s name was Shriiddha, and his wife’s Tara* 

Vrihuspiitec lived as an anchorite in Ilavrutti. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods; likewise that God was light; invi¬ 
sible; from everlasting, while every thing else had a de¬ 
rived existence ; that God was the source of all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of which, uvidya, was uncreated ; f 

1 This word, though it generally means incorrect knowledge, must here 
be understood as referring to inanimate matter, “ Matter, according to 
Plato, is an eternal and infinite principle.'” 
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the nine others were matter, water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding; that 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
the mind bv religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtained 
from a religious guide ; which knowledge* he sard, would 
lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God : if 
he worshipped God as a visible being, he would attain 
happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab¬ 
sorbed in Bnlmhu ; which absorption would immediately 
succeed the removal of uvidya^ 

He taught, that the desire of producing beings having 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to himself iiridjra, 
after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, earth : from these the whole material system. 

Among the disciples of Yrikuspiitee, in addition to all 
the gods, was Stlmeeku, Yedtl-gfirbhit, and others, 

SECT* XV.-Ungira* 

The Yogfi-Yashisht’hil Bamayuml describes this philo¬ 
sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as very 
majestic in his person; he wore a shred of doth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrim's staff, 
and in the other a beggar's dish* His father's name was 
Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter of Ugnce. He had 
three wives, by whom he had (bur daughters and many 
sons: two ol whom were, YrihQsputee and Angirttsu* 

a 

Uijgira lived as an hermit on mount Shutushringij, and 

1 Heie this term must be confined to ita priituuy sign in cation > or cttot ; 
but error arising out of connection with matter. 
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taught, that the vedfis existed from everlasting, and were 
not delivered by Vishnoo; that Visknoo only chanted 
them; that nothing w f as to be found in the vedu but the 
nature of meritorious works; that space, &c. were un¬ 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct; that 
God ivas possessed of a visible shape; that he created 
the world according to his own will; that future happi¬ 
ness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, Jfl- 
rutkaroo, and others, became the disciples of this philo¬ 
sopher. tjngira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 

SECT. XVI .—TJlree. 

In the pooranus, this philosopher, the son of Brfimha, 
is described as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic* 
DSttu, Doorvasu, and Chundru, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshu, where he practised religious austerities, 
and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the ve- 
dantu philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
smruees, and a comment on one of the oopunishflds of 
the vedus* 

SECT. XVII.— Pi'ucheta. 

m 

Ten persons of this name are mentioned in the poo- 
rantts: the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna¬ 
ments of a king* His father, Pracheenu-viirhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
sutyflyoogu* 
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A work known by the name of this sage is placed 
among the smritees. His philosophical opinions were si¬ 
milar to those of the vedantu school, 

SECT. XVllL^Dukshu. 

This person, another of Ihe progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The Miika- 
bharutu says, that he was tall in stature, of a yellow com¬ 
plexion, and very athletic; that he wore a crest on his 
head, rings in his ears, and was dressed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Brfimha commenced the work of creation, in the pftdmu 
khlpu, Dukshil was produced from the great toe of his 
right foot; at his birth in the vKraku kulpu, his father’s 
name was Prucheta. Dfikshft lived as an anchorite on 
mount VrindhG, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Htlryushwu; 'and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, Sutee, was afterwards married 
to the god Shivil. He had a thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters by his next wife. MedhiisB, Mandnvyu, IJb- 
htikshii, and many others, were his disciples. Medbusfi 
is said, in the Markundeyu pooranu, to have related the 
history of the eight mtinoos to king SooriH’hQ, and to 
Suraadhee, a voishyfi. 

DDkshtl denied that the gods appeared in human shape, 
and affirmed, that worship was only to be paid to the for¬ 
mulas which contained their names; that space, time, the 
vedu, &c. were uncreated; that the Being who was 
everlastingly happy, was God ; and that the way to ob¬ 
tain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the shastrfis. He considered creation as having arisen 
at the command of God, uniting every thing by an inse- 
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parable connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures; and that when the appointed periods of enjoy- 
in<r the fruit of meritorious works, or ol suffering lor 
those of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 

SECT. XI X.—Sh&tatupu. 

The Skdndu pooranu describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic: in the Markitndeyu poorand he is said to 
have reared those birds which related to Juydininee the 
stories recorded in the Cbdndee, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. lie (aught, that God was pos¬ 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the can¬ 
didate for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of 
religion; then learn it from revelation; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness 
be considered as including absorption into the universal 

souk 

One of the smritees, and a work called Kilnnit-vnektl, 
were written by this philosopher. The latter work attri¬ 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre¬ 
sent or preceding births ; describes their symptoms, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed. 

SECT. XX.— IMzWi, 

This is another of the smritee writers : his parents, 
PriUyooshtl, and Nilddfila, according to the Pddma poo¬ 
ranu, lived at UvQntee. Devuld resided as a mendicant 
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at Hfiree-dwartlj where Karksheevanu and others were 
his disciples, 

Deviilu worshipped God in the formulas of the vedQ j 
he believed that the veclu was from eternity, and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal, needing neither creator,preserver, nor destroyer; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions; that works of merit or de¬ 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees; 
that future happiness was to be obtained through the merit 
of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the ever¬ 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow, 

SECT, XXL— Lomusku. 

In the Bkamrti pooraml, and the Yogil-Vashislit’hG Ra- 
tnaydnu, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit of a 
mendicant. He was born at Sourashtru, 11 where his father 
Pooltthtt lived ; and had his hermitage at ChQndrQ- 
skekurii; his wife’s name was OorjQsinutce, 

This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the vedantu sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, Mftha-prfist’hanu-NirnfiyG, OopasflntS- 
Nirmlyfi, and Yogu-vadu* 

SECT, XXIL— Sumbuvttu 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fair* 
dressed as an ascetic, The YogihVashisht’htt Ramayunii 
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says, that he was born at Benares; that LomQshu was 
his father, and that lie once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions* He maintained 
the opinions of the Meemangsa school, and, beside one of 
the snmtees, wrote a compilation from certain works on 
astronomy* 

SECT* ^XllL—Apusiitmbu^ 

This philosopher, born at Komiilu, is described in the 
pooranns as a young map, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s skin thrown over his shoulders. He continued 
in the practice of religious austerities at IvedarQ in a 
posture so immoveable, that the birds built their nests in 
his hair. At length he transferred the merit of liis devo¬ 
tions to a child, restored it to health, anti then pursued 
these austerities for SO00 years longer. 

He Followed the opinions of PHtdnjulee ; and is said to 
have been the author of one of the smritees, and of a 
comment on the formulas of the vedu, 

SECT* XXIV. —- B o udhayunu * 

The Yogfi-Vashisht’h# Iiamayfinu, and the Mfitsyd 
poorauQ, describe this sage, the son of BrGmha, and born 
in the heaven called SutvG-lokfi, as a very aged man, in 
the dress of a mendicant. By his wife Poorffndhree he 
had several children, Medhatit’hee, Sflvuna, and Vectee- 
hotrii, &c. He lived in IlavritG, the country which sur¬ 
rounds Soomerooi 


This philosopher taught, that the soul was subject to 
joy or sorrow, according to its actions, but that God was 
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not so; that though some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchange¬ 
able ; that actions arising out of the quality of darkness, 
led to misery; that ceremonies led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to 
emancipation. To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name; and the division of some parts of the 
vedfi into chapters. 

SECT. XXV. -Pitamuhu. 

The Pudmii-pooranu describes this philosopher as a 
hump backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar on his right arm ; born at Gouroeshi- 
kiirS; his father’s name Vedu-gitrbhu; his mother’s 
L'mbalika, his wife’s Mishrukeshu: respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Indru, for 
protecting the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk 
of his own life, and that his son Vrihudrut’hu read the 
vedus while in the womb. Pitamuhu lived at Kooroo- 
kshetru, near five pools filled with the blood of the ksliii- 
triyus whom Purushooramd had killed in battle, and 
where Puuchiitupa, a bramhun, offered his own head as a 
burnt offering to Brfimha. 

Pitamuhu worshipped the formulas of the vedus as 
God ; lie taught that the world was eternal; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated'by works: that the gods 
were destitute of form; or assumed forms only for the 
sake of being worshipped: that time and space, were, like 
God, eternal: that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures ; that creatures were formed according to the 
merit or demerit of previous works. Future happiness, 
he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
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three sects* the soivyus, the shaking, and the voishnttvtts. 
He had 15,000 disciples* the chief of whom was NQchike- 
respecting' whom it is tabled* that while oflfet’ing a sa¬ 
crifice, fire ascended from his skull* when Hr urn ha pro¬ 
mised him* that he should always have his food without 
seeking it \ and that he should understand the language 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he 
pleased, 

SECT. XXVl.-frgustiyti. 

The following notices of this sage have been extracted 
from the MQtsyu and Pudmu pooranus, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpulent; wearing a ty- 
ger’s skin* and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 

Three remarkable stories are related of this philoso¬ 
pher : he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there On another occasion* he devoured Vat a pee* a 
giant in the form of a sheep* and destroyed another named 
IIwidth Tlie third story is thus told; mount Vindfayff 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of 
the world* the gods solicited Llgustyu to bring down its 
pride* and he* to oblige them* and promote the good of 
mankind* proceeded towards the mountain ; which* at his 
approach* fell flat on the plain (as a disciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual guide)* when the sage* without 
granting it permission to rise* retired ; and not returning* 
the mountain continues prostrate to tins day, 

u 

Ugfisiyu’s first birth, when he was known by tlie name 
Durhagnee, is placed in the vuraliukulpu, in the tretii 
yoogu; his father Poolustyit lived at OojjGyinee. He 
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was again born, in the same water-pan with Viishish- 
fhttf and, in a following silty u yoogii, in the ptidmtt kill- 
pit, his father’s name was Mitra-VQroonu, He married 
Iiopamoodra ; his hermitage was first at Kashee, and then 
near a pool named alter the god Kartikeyu at Gunga- 
sagilru. 

This sage taught the continual necessity of works; also 
that time, regions, space, the human soul, and the vediis, 
were from eternity; that truth was discoverable by the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
the unavoidable consequences resulting from facts ; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 

y 

was possessed of form, which union UgGstyu compared to 
the beau, composed of two parts covered with the husk ; 
that God creates, preserves and destroys, and wilL exist 
alone after the dissolution of all things ; that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches oyer them awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub¬ 
duing the passions; to listen to discourses on the divine 
nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that he and the deity were one.— 
Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for erer 
happy. 

In creation, he said, the active power directed the pas¬ 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell, 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredients 
which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing from 
the navel of the active power, while asleep, sprang the 

* See note to page 20. 
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god Brdmlia, who soon peopled the earth, first, by beings 
issuing from his mind, and then hy others from natural 
generation. Brfimha divided his body into two parts, 
male and female; the former called SwayEhtibhodvpi, and 
the latter Shutu-roopa. 

tlgustyu had many disciples: the most distinguished 
were Kooshikfl, Koushikil, and Kannayttrih. lie was the 
author of the IJgKstyu-sdngliita, and of two small works 
on the pooramis. 

SECT. XXVII *-K&skyitp&. 

Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the 
MdhabhariUit, the Shree-bhaguviltd, and the Pudmfl 
pooranfi. In the lattdr work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is men¬ 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. His father 
was the celebrated NSreCcliee, who married Kitla. The 
place of his birth Kedaru, and his hermitage was at 
the base of mount Himaldyu. Ilis wives were tJditee, 
Viniita, Kfidroo, Diinoo, Kasbt’ha, Kakee, Shdnei*, 
Shookec, and Munoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

Kushyupu taught, that God was from everlasting; that 
the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
body to alternate joy and grief; that the earth was formed 
from five elements; that there belonged to it birth, exis¬ 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that man 
had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetousness, insen¬ 
sibility, and pride; that God gave the vedds; that lie 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer ; that 
God was independent of all, and that all was subject to 
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him ; that he was possessed of form ; that the way to ob¬ 
tain final happiness was by works of merit, and by divine 
knowledge* which knowledge, when perfected, led to 
emancipation; that the earth arose from the union of the 
active and passive principles in nature ; that Brttmha was 
first created, who then gave birth to the rest; and that 
final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrow,— 
KQshyilpii is said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the virtues of the holy place KedariL 

SECT, XXriII.—ParUsHr& 

Is described as a ,young man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complexion, covered with ashes, wearing a 
tyger’s skin, having a pilgrim’s staff in one hand, and a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He was born at Jalun- 
dbih'G, and resided at Hdridwaru : his father’s name was 
Boudhnyiinu, and his mother’s Koohoo. He taught, in 
general, the same doctrines as Ungira. Eibhandfiku was 
one of his disciples. 

SECT, XXI X>—Uar*m 

Was born at Yogtt-gandhariL Ills father, Chiivunitj 
is mentioned in the pooranus as cursing Indru, and com¬ 
pelling the gods to partake of a feast given by Ushwifiee 
and Kootnarn, the two physicians of the gods, who were 
of the voidyd cast. 

He taught Ids disciples, that God and all the inferior 
deities existed only in the prayers of the vedu, and had 
no bodily shape; that the world was eternal; that men 
were placed in the world according to their merits or 
demerits in former births ; that the v^dtts were without 
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beginning, and contained in themselves the proofs ot 
their divinity; that all beings, from Bruinha down to the 
smallest insect, constantly reaped what they had sown in 
former births; that future happiness was obtained first 
by works, and then by wisdom; that emancipation con¬ 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. 

Mooskoondu, one of Hareetu’s disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the vedft, and was employed 
day and night in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
reetfi wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 

SECT. XXX.— ris/woo. 

This philosopher, says the Pud mu pooranu, was very 
thin, of a dark brown complexion, and wore a large clot¬ 
ted turban of bis own hair. He was born at Ekaniru- 
kanunfi, a sacred place oil the borders of Orissa, but lived 
as an anchorite at Kamiigiree. Boudhayunu, his father, 
was the author of the Toitireeyuku oopimishfid, &c.; his 
mother’s name was Mtfnorutna. Vishnoo’s son Kuhorii, 
wrote the Madbyundinu sliakha of the yujooru vedu. 

Vishnoo taught, that the vedu was uncreated: that 
works previously performed influenced the birth, as well 
as the present and future destiny of men ; that space, 
time, &c. were eternal; that the supreme cause existed 
like the seed of the cicer arectinum, in which the two 
parts made one seed, and which represented the active 
and passive powers of nature; that persons should first 
study the vedu ; next embrace a secular life, and dis¬ 
charge its duties; then retire to a forest, and practise the 
duties of a hermit; and that from thence they would as¬ 
cend to future happiness, which consisted in an eternal 
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cessation from evil. His other opinions agree. In sub¬ 
stance, with those of V edii-vasii. Vamit-devu, a shoivyu, 
often mentioned in the pooranus as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vishnoo’s disciples. Vishnoo wrote 
one of the smritees distinguished by his name, and also a 
work on Pooshkurii, a place to which pilgrims resort. 

SECT. TL'X.XL—Katyayiinu. 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of Krutoo, horn near Soomeroo, have been collected 
from theYogu-vashisht’hu Ramayilnu, the Niindikeshwu- 
rfi, and the 1/ urahii pooranu, The latter work describes 
him as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic, with 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He 
was born when his mother Vedu-vutee had only attained 
her twelfth year. Katyaydnu married Sudhurminee, and 
dwelt on mount Mundurfi, near the sea of milk. Here 
he taught, that the vedil was eternal, as well as air, space, 
and time; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli¬ 
gences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity; 
that future unmixed and eternal happiness was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a 
hermit. Among other disciples of Katyayfintt, the names 
of VibLabfisoo and Shringfl-veru are mentioned. 

This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears his 
name; also the Gouiee-shikhfirii-mahatmu, an illustration 
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ofPaninee’s grammar, and an explanation of the Sung- 
skritu roots. 

SECT, XXXII -Sh&nlch& 

Was born in Noimisliu forest; his father’s name was 
PooliShu. By his wife PrHmfidbuTO, he had a son, Ootiifh- 
yfi. He is described in the Rrumhuiidh pooranu as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing* a deer’s skin thrown over 
his back, and twisted reeds instead of a garment round his 
loins, 

Shunkhu taught, that emancipation was to be obtained 
by works of merit, with the true knowledge of Brumhfi ; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will; 
that Brfimha was born from the navel of Viblmoo ; that 
from the wax of the ears of Vishnoo two giants arose, 
who died soon after their birth ; that from the flesh of 
these giants the earth was created; that Briimha next 
caused creatures to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or rather defined, sin and holiness; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. I find 
the names of two of Shunkhu’s disciples, KdhorCi and 
Ootfinkti, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
law. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso¬ 
pher. 

SECT. XXXII h—Lik&it&. 

This philosopher is said by the Pfidmfi-pooranfi to have 
been born at Ootturtt-kooroo, from which work we learn 
that his father s name was Javulee, and his mother’s 
(Jlumboosha; that he was tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
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that he covered his body with ashes-, and wore over his 
loins a tyger’s skin* He performed his devotions as a 
yogee upon Mttndtiru, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning the sea. 

He taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works ; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird could not fly with¬ 
out two wings; that God whs visible to the yogee, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeable. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher Vishnoo, He considered future 
happiness as consisting in absence from all filings con¬ 
nected with a bodily state. Richeekfi, a sage, who em¬ 
ployed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice, 
was one of Likhitu’s disciples. A law work, known by 
bis name, is attributed to Likhitti. 

SECT. 

Two or three pooranus describe the person of this sage: 
the Piidmii poornnu mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yogee, Miireechee was his father; his wife 
Aytitee invented various religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo women. One of his disciples, 
Akunayfi, is famed as an excellent chanter of the vediis 
at sacrifices. 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom ; but forbad his disciples to 
seek for a recompense from works; further,that God was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to him¬ 
self his own energy he created the universe; that being 
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all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees ; that 
creation arose by degrees, not all at once : that e^ery se¬ 
parate existence had a variety of uses ; that the works ot 
Grod were wonderful and indescribable : they arose, they 
existed, they perished; that they contained properties 
leading to truth, to restlessness, and to darkness; that 
God was a visible being, not composed ot the primary 
elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were torni- 
ed in immediate connexion with their tuture merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of undecaying pleasures. Two works ore ascribed to this 
sage, one of the smritees, and a compilation from the rig 
vedfi, on the ceremonies called Ashwulayunii Grihyu. 

SECT. XXXV — Ptirashurfc 

In the Piidmu and Brumlifi-voivurttQ pooranus this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shuktree, and 
his mother’s Ila. He resided at Slircc-shoilii, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue with the daughter of a 
fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. V edu-vasif, 
the collector of the vedils, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosopher were the 
same as those afterwards promulgated by his son, and 
which form the system of the vedantu school. Pnra- 
shfirfi had 13,000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idh- 
nitisendj and UrtivitidiL 

SECT. XXXV I.— Gthrgtt . 

A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and down in several poorands. He is said to have been 
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born at Mit'hila, and to have performed his devotions on 
the. banks of the Gundukee* He was a follower of Ru- 
pilu, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy ; but added 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani¬ 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what¬ 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci¬ 
pation. 

SECT* XXXVII,— Koot'hoomee. 

Several poo ran us describe this sage, born at Budurik- 
ashrfimu, k and living atGandharii, as a tall man, advanc¬ 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara- 
yunu, was a philosopher ; and his son Roots find wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry* 

Koot’hoomee taught that God was visible ; that he who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and 
offer a constant sacrifice with clarified butter, fixing his 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit * that the vedii existed from eternity, and de¬ 
rived its proof from itself; that time and space were in¬ 
variably the same : that the body was subject to change ; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses ; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united with conjecture ; that happiness and misery were 
the inseparable companions of works of merit and de¬ 
merit. 


* The jujubee hermitage ; from btidiiru and ashrumu. 
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SECT. XXXVIIL— VishwamilfA. 


The Ram ay Bn u ant! the Mfihajbliaruto contain ;i num¬ 
ber of facts respecting this sage, the son of ting Gadhee. 
Kamil drew him from his retirement at the Sidd hash rum u, 1 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of know¬ 
ledge, certain, uncertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then de¬ 
cayed ; that creatures were possessed of desire, anger, 
covetousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that 
the power and the providence of God were wonderful 
and inconceivable; that both the will and the decrees ol 
God were irresistible. He also taught, that God was 
visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body, 
in which we see, first, the child, then the youth, and then 
the aged man ; that lie was not susceptible of the sensa¬ 
tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform 
whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body; 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum¬ 
stances of their lives. The way to emancipation he said, 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation from a spi¬ 
ritual guide ; then to listen to his instructions ; then to 
fix the mind on God, and perform works of merit without 
the desire of reward, lie affirmed, that future happiness 
consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless¬ 
ed Brian hu* 

Vishwamitrti had 10.000 disciples, at the bend of whom 
was Mitru ; who taught that the whole of the religion of 

* The hermitage of perfection. 
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the kalee-yoogil consisted in repeating the name of God. 
One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as 
well as a work in praise of the holy place J wala-mookhu. 

SECT. XXXIX.— Jumudugnee. 

Accounts of this philosopher, the soil of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Shree-Utagiivutu, in the Ramayunu, in the 
Ekamru, the Ni1ndikeshwuru,andthePudmupooramis; he 
is described as an old man, of the middle size, dressed like 
a mendicant. Me resided at Gandharu, and, by his wife 
Renooka, had Purushoo-ramu, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshutriytts. Among his disciples were numbered 
Hilddu, Shatyayunu, &c. This last person is mentioned 
as the author of the Dhtinoorvedu-karika, a work on 
archery. 

Jumudgnee taught, that God was visible, and assumed 
every variety of form ; that future happiness was to be 
obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving it from affec¬ 
tion, and giving up the whole person to it. All other 
religious ceremonies he rejected; as well as the doctrine 
of absorption; he disliked the idea ot losing a distinct 
existence, as a drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat itself. 
He taught the pouranic absurdity, that Vishnoo formed 
the universe out of the wax in his ears.—Jilin Sddgnee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ano¬ 
ther on religious ceremonies. 
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SECT. XL.— Poit'hecnusee. 


In the Skundii pooranu, this philosopher is described 
»s a young man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, 
with arms long enough to reach down to lias knees. II is 
father’s name was Pfirviitu, and his mother’s Devii-sena ; 
by his wife Soosheela he had one son, Gouru-mookhii. 
He resided at Huridwaru, and taught that God was visi¬ 
ble and eternal; that the universe was composed of un¬ 
created atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 
demerit, as well as the universe, were eternal ; m that fu¬ 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se¬ 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge ; 
that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit.—'Arshnisenil was one of this 
philosopher’s most distinguished disciples. 


SECT. XLI.— Ushira. 


The I admit pooranu states, that this philosopher was 
born in KashmeerH; that his father was the celebrat¬ 
ed sage Doorvasa; and the name of his mother Raka. 
His wife’s name was Ila, and that of his son Vedu-giirbhtt. 
Vishwii-roopu, whose name is mentioned as the priest of 
Indril, was one of his disciples. Ushira lived as a yo^ec 
at Shree-shoilu. 



were driven to the necessity of concluding, that 
or demerit from all eternity. 
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He taught, that the vedus were eternal; that Vishnoo 
was not their author, but the first who chanted them; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state ; that all the events of life 
were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth: that God himself was subject in his government to 
the merit and demerit of works; that is, he could do no¬ 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works - that the gods have no visible form3 but are to be 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the vedus; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per¬ 
forming the duties of a brumhacharee, theta those of a 
secular person, and then those of a hermit, offering 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the vedus ; and that 
future happiness consisted in possessing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 

SECT, %lAL-~Prujapulee. 

The Shivu-dhurxnu, Bayuvecyu, and the Kopil ii oopfl- 
pooraniis contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de¬ 
scribed as a very old man, with a grey beard, dressed as a 
mendicant. His father Prtft’hoo dwelt on the banks of 
theReva, the son at Hingoola, where, though a sage, he 
Jived a secular life, and reared a family. 

Prujapiitee taught, that God was invisible, though pos¬ 
sessed of form, and dwelt in unapprochable light or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex¬ 
cept in the rays of glory proceeding from that luminary ; 
that final happiness could only be obtained by those who 
possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de¬ 
votion ; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower extremities ; those of the pious by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of perfect 
yogees from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption into the Great Spirit. 

„ SECT. XlillL— NarlejungM. 

In the Skiindu pooranii, and the Nundee-bhashitu, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a yo- 
gee. A place at Benares Inis been named after his father 
Joigeeshuvyu, who is said to have lived there as an asce¬ 
tic. Narcejunghu was bom at Hingoola, but resided at 
Benares. 

He taught that God was visible; that the merit and de¬ 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per¬ 
son’s fate ; that from ceremonies arose desire; from de¬ 
sire, anger; from anger, intoxication of mind ; from 
intoxication, forgetfulness; from forgetfulness, the de¬ 
struction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in one of 
its eight forms, viz. disgrace, banishment, &c, Ho traced 
time from moments up to the four yoogtis ; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth ; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and demerit; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption* 

SECT, XLIV\— Chyvumi* 

The Devee-bhagfivutu and the Fudmti pooranii give 
something of the history of this sage, describing bini as 
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a young man ; in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
hanks of the Yiimoona. Boudhajfinfi was his father; 
)iis mother’s name was Kubeerdhanee.—Ohyvunu seems 
to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, that 
the world had no creator; that sound alone was God; 
that the vedft was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind ; that the primary elements were 
eternal ; that the fate of men arose out of works having 
no beginning; that there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit; 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging to a future 
state we re to be obtained by the performance of religious 
ceremonies; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and their fruit.—Chyvunu was the author of a 
law treatise known by his name ; of the Yogii-stmghita, 
and of the Acharu-UBdumbru 

SECT. XLV.— Bhargui'u. 

This sage, the son of Rhrigoo, and one of the srnritee 
writers, for assisting the giants, was devoured by ShivH, 
and afterwards discharged with bis urine, when be as¬ 
sumed the name of Shookracbaryu, and became preceptor 
to the giants. He was born in Ketoomalu beyond Hima- 
lijyfi, where he practised his devotions, living on chaff. 

SECT. XL VI .—Hi shy ushringu* 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and placed deer’s horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, he is 
said to have married Shanta, the daughter of king Lomu- 
padij* and to have written one of the smritecs : he em- 
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braced the opinions of the Patdnjiilu school. Ilis father^ 
Vibhandukit, was learned in the satnu vedit. 

SECT. XLVII.— Shali/at/itnu. 

The Mubabhariltu and Pudmii poo ran u describe this 
sage as an old man, of dark complexion, habited as a 
yogee. His opinions were the same as those of Piitttn- 
julee : he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, 
speech, and their whole existence to God; continually 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to 
descriptions of his qualities, and preserving entire devo¬ 
tion to him. 

SECT. XLV lli.—Moifraj/uneei/u. 

i ’ 

A fragment of the history of this sage, the son ofMitra- 
yGnfi, I have found in the Skundu and Doorvasfi-ookttt 
poorauus, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of a yogee. His opinions were similar to those of 
the Voisheshikit school. Kashukrishnd, one of his dis¬ 
ciples, is mentioned as the author of a very ancient Sung- 
skritii grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the 
smritees. 

SECT. XL1X.— Shoonu-sh&phu. 

Three works, the Vajuveeyu pooranu, the Shree-bha- 
gfivfltfi, and the MtthabhariUu, contain fragments respect- 
ingthis sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyutee, his mother, became famous by the 
instructions she gave to her sex. Shoonu-shephii was 
once on the point of being offered as a human sacrifice 
but was saved by Vishwamitru.— He taught the doctrines 
of the Meemangsa school; to which he added, that male- 
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rial things underwent no real change; that birth and 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, after 
completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, 
that God did not so entirely place man under the influ¬ 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change his 
destiny. 

SECT. L.— Yugnu-parslmu . 

This ascetic is described in three pooranus as a youn* 
man of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant. 
Hi« father Safeyayunu was a celebrated philosopher; his 
mother’s name was Soomfitee. He was born on the banks 
of the Nfirinuda, where the vanu-lingfis are found; but 
lived at Hfiridwartt, where he collected a number of dis¬ 
ciples, and directed their attention to what was of constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circum¬ 
stances, and what might be obtained from certain reli¬ 
gious actions. He described the effects of the different 
qualities born with man, and the way of drawing a man 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth : he main¬ 
tained that God was invisible, indescribable; that in fact 
the vedu was God; that God formed creatures in an in¬ 
separable union with their future destiny; that absorp¬ 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely on God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote one of the smritees, and a work called Teert’hii- 
Nirniiyu. 

SECT. Iil.— Karshnajinee , 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the pooranus 
as a mendicant, taught, that God was a material being, 
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dwelling at the extremity of his works, and giving rise to 
the universe by his own will ; that religious ceremonies 
and austerities led to future happiness. Many ot the 
opinions of Karshnajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- 
kil sect. Some medical information, especially relating 
to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso¬ 
pher, 

SECT, LIL— Yoijumpu* 

This sage, descended from Unjira, is placed among the 
mendicants known by the name of PflrttmhflngsiiA; like 
them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. His 
opinions were similar to those of the Ycdantii sect-* 


SECT, LIIL— Lokakshee. 

This sage is mentioned in several pooranfis as a young 
man, blind of ome eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant. 
His father, Chitruketoo, lived at Kanchee; but Lokak¬ 
shee made mount Shree-shoilu the place of his devotions, 
lie taught, that the true shastru substantiated its own 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign propf; that the works 

n While this sheet was going through the press, the learned Hindoo who 
was assisting in the work, and who belonged to the v4dantft sect, was taken 
ill : the author visited him, and in conversation, when the custom of the 
Hindoos of offering a goat to KalSe, to obtain recovery from sickness, was 
mentioned, he expressed his abhorrence of taking away one life under the 
hope of restoring another—he added, that he knew he must shake off this 
body to-day, or to-morrow, or the next day; that he must go through his 
sin-procured measure, of sufferings * that though he was aware that he was 
culpable, he could not suppose that a few confessions could influence God 
in his judgment td wards him ; that in fact, he would lay no burden upon 
Goil—he would repeat his name —that he would not omit—and then, leave 
the rest to God, 
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of philosophers were full of contradictions; hence, being 
liable to error, they were obliged to derive their proofs 
from the vddu. A celebrated verse, often quoted by the 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to 
Lokakshee : 

** The tfidtii are at variance—the smritees are at variance , 

tie who gives a meaning of his own, quoting the vedtis, is no philosopher ; 
True philosophy, through ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a 
rock; 

But—the way of the Great One—that is to be followed/'™ 

The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by'which all things were kept in existence ; he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be light and the source ofUght, as 
he is described in the vediis; that all things were subject 
to the divine will; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as pererr 
nlal joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also Lobayutuku, one of the tuntrus, and an astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen. 

SECT. LIV— Gargyu. 

The Skiindii and Pudmu poorantis describe this sage, 
the son of Gfirgyix, born at Pruyagfi, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of yogee. His 

m This learned man appears to have been disgusted with the contradic¬ 
tions and adsurdities of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even thev£dus< 
To meet the objection—If all are false, what then are the people to do ? he 
adds, the way of the Great One, or of him whose mind is absorbed in reli“ 
gion, must be followed. 
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opinions were those of the Patunjiilu school. Ilis son, 
Trinuvindoo, is mentioned as learned in the samQ vedfi, 

SECT. LV.—Soomiinloo. 

This sage is mentioned in the Bhfivisliyut and other 
poorantts as a descendant of Vushisht’hu. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name.—He taught his 
disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the vediis, and that future happiness wa s 
to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the opinions of this sage on the origin of things from 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but 
that their future destinies were determined by their own 
conduct. 


SECT. LVI.— JatooMrnZ. 

This philosopher is described in two of the pooranus as 
a mendicant of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father’s name was Ashwulayunu; his son BiiudrQvur- 
ma is mentioned as a religious writer. Jatookiirnu was' 
born in Kooch-Veharii, and resided at Chundru-She- 
khurii. 

t 

lie taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, 
that he was not to be conceived of; that he w p as un¬ 
changeable, and ever-blessed ; that the reality of things 
was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world 
consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created; 
that space, time, &c, were uncreated f that creation arose 

n Pilnchu-jimuj one of the disciples of this sage* contended, that making 
any thing beside God eternal, was to make more than one God, 
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out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe. He exhorted the person in pur¬ 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which would be followed by absorption.—One of the 
smritees, and a compilation on military tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage. 

SECT. LFII.— Yayanu. 

I have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher 
from the Ptidniff pooranti and the Yogfi-Vashisht’iifi-Ra- 
maytinti, in which he is described as a tall young man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroo- 
loma ; his birth-place Gandha ; and the scene of his de¬ 
votions, the side of the river Nurintida.—This sage em¬ 
braced the opinions of the Meeniangsa school. 

SECT. LVIII. — Vyaghrii-padu. 

The Yogti- Va sh ish t’h fi- Ra m ay tin ti, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayuhti and Vipasha, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic; his 
bunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, 
his nails as growing to such a length as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers ; and his feet as resembling those of a 
tyger. 0 He is said to have been born in the forest of 
Ekamru ; the place of his devotions was Jwala-mookhti. 
1'rom liis son, the country Oosheentirti derives its name. 

He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, as the mother 

o Hence his name was formed out of vyagltiO, a tyger, and padu, a foot. 

£ 3 
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of the universe ; and taught, that greatness/ pride/ mat¬ 
ter/ wafer, fire, wind, and space, were first created, and 
that from these arose the sixteen powers of animated 
nature ; that there was no other God but mind, or rather 
life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it; that to destroy life for any 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wholly evil; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the v6du, was 
partly evil ; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and by sounds; that he who pos¬ 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the way to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter was in 
reality absorption, or led immediately to it.—To this 
sage is ascribed one of the smritees, Among his disciples 
was Oodeechti, the founder of a sect of philosophers, 

SECT, LIX.— V?/aghr&-k&rnu. 

Several of the pooranus mention this sage, who is de¬ 
scribed as a naked old man, in the dress of a yogce; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane person ; 
at one time he sung ; at another danced, at another 
wept, and at other times lie stood motionless, Vilwodii- 
Tceshw&rti is mentioned as the seat of his devotions. He 
taught, that God was eternal, but that the world was false, 
though God was united to it. His other opinions were 
similar to those of the vedantti philosophers, 

p MOliQ-tj here translated greatness, means* in the Hindoo philosophical 
works, intellect. 

* The word fthunkarH, here translated pride, means consciousness of dis¬ 
tinct existence. 

1 Or, perhaps, the archetypes of organized matter. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Hindoo Writings. 

SECT. I. 

THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em¬ 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

The four vedus, viz. the rik, the yfijoosh, the samff, 
and the utJJifirvfi. 

The four oopfi-vedus, comprize the ayoo,on the science 
of medicine, drawn from the rig-vedu; the gandhfirvfi, 
on music, from the samu-vedu; the dhfinoo, on military 
tactics, from the yfijoosh, and the silpd, on mechanics, 
from the ut’hfirvfi. 

The six ungus, viz. shikshyfi, on pronunciation; kulpfi, 
on ceremonies; vyakurunu, on grammar; chundu, on 
prosody and verse ; jyotishu, on astronomy; and nirook- 
tfi, an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the vedfi. 

The four oopangfis, viz. the pooranfis, or poetical his¬ 
tories; the nayfi, or ethics; the meemangsa, on divine 
wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhfirmfi shastru, or 
the civil and canon laws. 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all the works in each department of litera¬ 
ture, so far as collected by the College of Fort-William, 
by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. and by the Society of Mipion- 
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aries at Serampore. The author is aware, that there will 
be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, more likely to convince the reader -of the exten¬ 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and he has added 
explanations, as far as he could obtain them, of the lead¬ 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise. 

SECT. II .—List of Treatises now extant, under the head 

Vedu, 

The whole vedQ is divided into three parts : the mun- 
triis and ganfis, or prayers, hymns, &c.—the theological 
part, called the bramhunij;—and the gnanii, or philoso¬ 
phical kandu; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the vedti by different sages. The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea¬ 
tises in this order; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangement. 

A Division of the V£dO, containing (Gaim, Minitrfl) Hymns, Prayers, file, 

Rig-vedeeyil-sitnghita, 5 part of the rig-vedfi. 
Rig-vedeeyung-pudung,' prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Apustumbu-pSdashtflktt, prayers, &c. by Ap&sttimbH, 
from ditto. 

Arunyii-punchQkH, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five 
parts. 

Shiltaput’hti, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-vedh-chQndu. 
Ydjoor-vedii-sQnghita, with a comment. 


* The complete collection of prayers in each vedii is called its stinghita. 
* * From puds, a measure of verse. 
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Arunyd-gand puddhutee, directions for chanting in fo¬ 
rests, from the yujoor-vedu. 

Shook]d-ydjoosh-sungliita, part of the white yujoor-vedu. 
Shooklu-ydjoosh-pddung, ditto. 

Vajdsdneyd-sdnghita, ditto. 

Krish nfi-yujopsh-s unghita, prayers, &c. from the black 
yujoor-vedu. 

Krishn d-y ujoosh-p udijng, dit to. 

Oittireyd-sunghita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the 
ydjoor-vedd. 

Toiftirecyu-sungliifa, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwd, hymns from the samd-vedij. 

Arunyd-gand,“ ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 

QohQ-gand, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought. 
Sam u-vedu-ar tiny d-ganu, ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Pudd-stobhu, hymns from the samd-vedu. 
Mfthanamna-pddung, from the samd-vedii. 
Samd-vedu-oottfirarchiku, the last mdntrds of this vedd. 
Sam u-ved fi-vish wd-ganu. 

Stotrd-yugndka, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 
poured on the fire. 

u 

Utiriktu-stotrd-yugnuka, hymns from the samd-vedd. 
Prdstotrd-ydgndka, ditto. 

\rihfin-mdha-nandeeku, prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Siiptd-eeshu-stotrfi-yugnuka, seven divine hymns, from 
the samd-vedd. 

u 

Ut’hdrvd-v4dd-sunghita, prayers, &c. from the ut’hurvu. 
Tlie BramMnti, or Theobgical Part of the Vedu. 

Kig , -v6d3-bramliiind 3 and its comment, 
Yujoor-vedd-brambii nii^ and its comment. 

Samii-vedu bramiiunti. 

p 

Ut’hdrvd-vedu-bramhdnd, and its comment. 

u a hymn or soui^ 
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R ig-vedu-vi dhan if-vrib ilt, an explanation of the rig-vedu- 
bramhunu* 

Arsheyu-bramhiinu, a part of the rig-vedu. 

Uo-nee-bramliunu, rules for burnt sacrifices, from the rig- 

vedu. . . 

Madhyundiuu-bramhunu, a part of the ng-vedii, with a 
comment 

Budhoo-grihu-prttv^shanu-vidhee/rules towards abnde, 

part of the rig-vedu. 

Ri «■-ve da » oo-vakhy u, a comment. 

Nimbadityfi, part of the rig-vedu, with a comment, 

Koondu-muudupu-vishuyu, part of ditto. 

Yugn fi-pray ushchittu-vivurunii'-shroutu, part of ditto. 
Arftrt’hisu-yugniika, part of ditto. 

NSelee m unj fire e-rig- vedii, duties prescribed in this vedu. 
Nrisinghu-tapinee, from the rig-vedu, with a comment. 
PrHpat’hukH-gruhii-kandu, part of the rig-vedu. 

YishwhjidutiratrQ, instructions respecting two sacrifices 
known by the names vishwfijit, and utiratru, from the 

yujoor-vedii. 

Gopalu-tapinee-mool Q, a part of the yujoor-vedu. 

Yfijoor-vedu-sungskanT-gunu-putee. 

ShSdiiyu-purishishtu-ahitagnee-shroutii, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagniku bramhfins, from ditto. 
Yfignii-tdntru-soodha-nidhee, part of the yujoor-vedu. 
Toitti reeyasht uktt, b rules, &c. from the black yujoor-VL'du. 
Toittireeyu-bramhunu, rules from the yujoor-vedu. 

Vediika-bramhiinii, a part of the yujoor-vedH. 
Kenopitu-bramhuntt, ditto. 

Oitureyu-brambuuu, ditto, with a comment. 

* Vidhanii, law* * Brnlhoo, a wife; grihu, a house; prubeshunu* to 
enter ; vidhee, a law* * Prayusbctaittu, atonement; Yivfcrttefl, account. 
» Mr* Colebrooke has translated sangskaru* hy the word sacrament. 
h See a following paragraph ou the divisions of the vedu. 
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Bramhunu-pun chirk tl, with a comment. 

SavtinG-kantluj rules respecting the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

VishwiI- iilkasbit, a part of the yujctor-vedEL 
UgnislHonm-puddhutee, part of ditto, 

YoishwanfireSyiS-v ugniika, part of ditto, 
Koondii-dotU^uteeku^ part of ditto, oil sacrificial pits, 
with a comment, 

Sungskaru-guim-pulee, part of the y ujoor-vudu* 
Eeshadhyayi^ part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyii,) d 
and another on the bhashvib 

A comment oo the Kurmd-prudeepu ; part of the yfijoor- 
vedd. 

Triratr u-yugniika/ part of ditto. 
Yflgnfikalakhyfi-homu-puddhtUee, ditto, 
Devfi-yagniku-bliashyu-yfignSka, ditto. 

Yugmi-ttintni soodha-nidhee-kundfij ditto* 

Y ujoor-ved u-bra m h u n fi-b h ashy u. 

Sannl-vid hand-bra in tmnd, explanation of the bra m huo 6* 
Sdrvuswd-bramhiiiid, forms from the saniii-vedu for the 
sacrifice called Survuswu, in which the royal sacrificer 
offers all his wealthand the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months. 

Chandogyu-bramhdnil, rules from the samit-vedu, with a 
comment on ditto. 

Samd-vedibgrtillu r -shantee, hymns,, &c* for removing the 
influence of an evil planet. 

Sooryd-shiUuku^ part of the samu-vedd- 

Aruneeyfij part of ditto, 

Somit-sangiku pddhart'hd, instructions respecting sacri¬ 
fices with the juice of the moon-pi ant, from thesaroQ-vedu* 

c 511, with; ant! teeka, a comment, 4 Bliashyti signifiesa comment by 

2 divine sage; and teeka, acomment by a human writer* 

* VUgnii, a sacrifice* f GxiSM ? a planer. * Shtit&ktij a hundred. 
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iJgmshtomu-samfi-yugnttkaj rules respecting a sacrifice 
called Ggnishtomfl* 

Bramhunil-cliundti&ee, rules for poetical measures, 
Ut’fiGrvS-vcdtl-mitngulii-kandil, a part of tins y€M 9 term¬ 
ed the propitious, in opposition to those parts termed 
sanguinary. 

"CftUmrvu-tapince, devotional forms h from the tU'httFVfi- 
vedn 5 with a comment* 

Frayflschittii-ktindu, a part of the ut’hdrvu-v&lQ, relating 
to expiations* 

Shrofltu-yugnuka, on the sacrifices commanded in the 
*vedih 

Vusu-brainhiinu* 

Brarohunii-punjika, a directory regulating the times for 
different ceremonies. 

Jotee^ rules for sacrifices. 

Prutishakbyu-sfiteekfij a comment on the sheikhas of the 
vedit, 

Shiksha, rules for chanting the vedQ* 
Apustumbu-bramhunfi, rules by this sage, 
Utiriktu-yugnijka 5 an appendix on sacrifices, 
Oottfirfi-tapinec-vivfirunfi. 

Chilndu 5 on the poetical measures of the vedu* 
Bramhunti-nciuntnlj theological instructions and prayers* 

The Philosophical Treatises, or Qoputiishiids* 

^Vrihudarunyiikopunishud^ a part of the rig-vddu, with a 
bkashyfi and teeka* 

SbwetashwiUuropftnishud, ditto* 

Yujoor-vedopunishud* 

h The oopasttnu, partly devotional and partly philosophical, is another 
division of the v&iu; the devotional respects those parts which teach the 
worship of God in some visible form with the mind only. 
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*Oitfireyopuiiishfid, with a com merit on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the black yujoor-vedu. 
Oiturcyfikarfiiiyarfhopfinish fid, a part of the yfijoor- 
vedfi. 

^Eeshavashyopunishfid, part of the yiijoor-vedu, with a 
comment on ditto (bhashyu,) and another on the bhashyti. 
Varoonyoop fin ish fid, ditto, 

NirooktQ-gfirbhGpfinishfid, ditto* 

* Ke nop finish lid j part of the samfi-vedfi, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bbashyfi, 

* Chandogyoopilnishfid, a part of the samfi-vedu, with a 
bhashyu and teeka* 

Naray unop finish fid, from the samfi-v£dfi* 

* Toitireeyopfimshfid, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyu, from the fit’llKrvftalL 

* Kat’hfikopfinishfid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the Ofhurvfi-v^dfi* 

* Prfishnopunishfid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on tile bhashyfi, from the ut’Iifirvfi-vedEL 

* Mandookyopfinishud, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyu, from the ut’hfirvfi-vedu. 

* M find fikopfitush fid, with a comment on ditto, and 

another on the bhashyu, from the fit’hfirvfi-vedfi. 

u 

Ut’hfirvfiiiopunishfid. 

Branihfinop finish fid, from the bramhfinu of one of the 
vedfis, with a comment* 

Sfikulu-v6dopfinishfid, a philosophical treatise common to 
all the vedus. 

Urfi-oopunishud, 

Sfinghitopfimshud. 

The oopunishuds are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised in a few leaves; of the ten which 
are chiefly studied in Bengal, because they contain mat¬ 
ters of dispute between the sects who follow the six 
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durshiiniis, and which are distinguished in the preceding 
list by a star, the YrihudarGnyukii and the ChandogyS 
only are of any length* u The proper meaning of oopu- 
irishud,” says Mr* Colebronke, u according to ShunkHrQ, 
Shaydnu, and all the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God : and, according to the same 
authorities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself, 
and to a book in which this science is taught.” 

Selections from the V&iu, by different Sages. 

HiriSnyiikeshee-sodtrft-yiigrmka, part of the yEjoor-vediL 
Bramhuriu-bhashyu, a comment on the bramhQnii by 
MadhQvu. 1 

A comment on the Mojiru-padu, with a comment on 
ditto. 

Kurmantu-sootril-bhashyu shroutQ,a treatise on different 
ceremonies, with a comment. 

Ugnishtomu-pruyogu-shroutu-yugnuka, a treatise on sa¬ 
crifices. 

TJghjshtornif-pruyogfi-yh gn uka, ditto. 

Yishnoo. bhuttee-shroutn-yugniika, on ditto, by Vishnoo- 
Elmttee. v 

Pralisluikhyu-bhashyu, on the saklias, by OovEUiL 
Ragu vibiiigsSnfi-vrfitii-nirnfiyii, on the subjugation of 
the passions. 

Sodlru-poorvu-ootturu, the first and last sections of the 
vedu-sootrils. 

Ashwfiltiyiinoktif-vrittee-narayiinee, a treatise by Ashwfi- 

layflnu. 

AshwQlaj uud-sootrfi, an abridgment of the forms of the 
rig-vedn by Ashw&lay&nft. 

■ llailliuvu wrote a commentary on the whole vedO, and is esteemed a 
eery excellent writer. 
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Amplification of ditto (vrittee). 

Apfistumbu-vMu-puribhasha, an explanatory preface by 
ApusttimbiL 

Apustfirahu-prfiyogii, a treatise, by this sage. 

ApustumbS-sootru, a similar work, from the ySjoor- 
vedti. 

Apustumhft bhashy fl, a comment on the preceding work 
by some sage, 

Apiistiimbii-teeka, a comment on the bhashy u, by a hu¬ 
man writer. 

Apnstijmba-pddii-prut’liumu-shroutu, on different duties. 

ApfistBmbii-sootrfi-bhasIiyii-stiteekii, the text, comment, 
and a comment on the latter, 

Apiistumbu-sQGtrd-deepika, a comment on the vedu-illas- 
trations of Apustumbd, 

Boudhayttnfr-sootru-shroutu-yfigniika, prayers and in¬ 
structions by Boudhayunu, from the rig-vedfi. 

BoudhayunH-kdlpu-bhashyfi, a comment on Boudhaydnii, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &e, of the yfijoor-vcdu, 
by the same sage. 

Shroutu-yQgnfika, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudhayunu-sootru* shroutii-yiigimka, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Bbudhayfinii-kuIptL-bhashyu-vivurilnu, another on the 
vedti-kulpiis. 

Bo tt d b ay im e eytt-shoolkti-me e m angsa. Meemangsa sig¬ 

nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides, 

BoudhayHneeyii-sIioolltti-meemangsa-shroutu-yfigudkap 

Yutee-sungskarii*nirnuyu, initiatory forms for a dundee* 

Adhand-nirnfiyu, rules for sacrificing. 

Lughoo-pudmii-nabhee, a brief treatise by Pudmii-Nab- 
hee. 

Prirushooramce-puddhutee, a treatise by PQrushooramQ, 
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Ehuvu-swamee-bhashyiS, a comment by Bhuvu-swamec* 
KSlpiVvakhya, account of the vedU-kQlpQs, 
ItoodruTpilddkiUee, a treatise by Roodrii* 
Samibvedibpruyogit, rules from this vedfi* 

Grihyil-sodtrQ, t he duties of particular classes of bra ro¬ 
ll d ns, with a comment* t 

YttgnS-sodtru-karika, rules for sacrifices versified* 
KandanookrQmu-moolu, text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
with a comment on ditto (bhashyu) and a comment on 
the blmshyib 

SHrvQtooiookha-sootrft-y%ntij a collection of prayers, 
maxima, &c. 

K^tyay un u-soo trfl-puddhutee, an abridgment of the forms 
of the samihvedtb 
A comment on ditto (vyakhya). 

Cliflnddgu-pilrishishtu, a selection from the saimi-vedti 
with a comment* 

Samu-vedu-chundogu-sootrfi, axioms from thesamu-vedu* 
Samii-vedtt-gobhilQ*sodtriS* Gobniiu was a considerable 
writer in the samu. 

Samti-vedatiriktH-shroutfi-ydgnfiba, an appendix to the 
earn 0-vedu n 

Poochu-sootrti, Sdotru is explained by Paninee, as a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words* 
ClmndrTt-chodree-shroutu-yiignuka, a collection from the 
vedft, by Chundru-choorih 

Yiljoor-vedu-vishwd-prukashii, explanation of the yfijoor- 
vedn* 

Sankhyay it n ii- sodtr ii, from the yujoor vedii, by' Sankh- 
yayunii, with a comment. 

Somii-sodtru-shroulB, rules for sacrificing with the juice 
of the moon-plant. 

Rig-vedu-narayuneeyfi, a workbyr YediWyasii. 
Rig-vedanookrumunika, a table of contents, with a com¬ 
ment. 
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Dhourttu-swamee-bhashyu-vrittee, a comment by Dhdort- 
til* 

Dhoortt H-swamee-bhashyu-sttteeku, another. 

Yitgim-sdoiril-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kupurdee swamee-bhashyu, a comment on ditto by Kil- 
purdee. 

Kandanookrumu-moolu-bhashyit-vivuriinii, text, com¬ 
ment, and explanation. 

Pushoo-bitndliu-pruyogu-bhashyfi, rales for binding ani¬ 
mals for sacrifice. 

Prfiyogif-sarfi-yijgnuka-shroutu, the essence of the pru- 
yogfis. 

Bhuvu-Swamee-kulpu-vivurunu-yugnuka, on the vedii- 
kulpfis. 

Bhavee-pi'ayflshcliittU'prfiyogu-y tignuka, rules for atone¬ 
ments for expected offences. 

Soumu-prnyogfi.yugn uka, on sacrifices with the juice of 
tbe moon-plant. 

Survfitomookhii-sootru-yugnu, on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. 

Durshupournu-inasu-pruyogu-krd.mii-yfignrtka J on sacri¬ 
fices at the full and new moon. 

Nirooktii, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktu-deepunee, a comment on the above. 

Nigbdntii, a glossary. 

SECT. III. 

Difficulties in obtaining the Hindoo Shastrfls; Existence of the Vedfis proved; 
—profound Reverence for these Treatises, 

The difficulties attending first attempts to obtain from 

the bramhuus a knowledge of their shastrfis, were no 

doubt very great* I have been informed, that the endea¬ 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, were at first 
vox- IV- f 
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every where resisted. This will not appear wonderful, 
when it is considered, that the shastrus denounce the hea¬ 
viest penalties on a bramhun who shall teach the know¬ 
ledge of the sacred books to persons of low cast. Yet 
this reserve has at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the bra mh tins will now, without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion, sell or translate the m6st sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The diffi¬ 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhitns, their 
•ruardians. 

Though it is a fact, that no person at present in exis¬ 
tence has seen the whole vedti, yet there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the yii- 
joosh, the samu, and the tjt*hifrviL k Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been iden¬ 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr, 
Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the vedu, has 
completely established this point Ivy powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extracts from their contents. In¬ 
deed, it seems, that by this essay he-has laid public curio¬ 
sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
vedtts were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble* 

It is well known, that the bra mini ns have more reve* 

k “ It appears/’ says Mr, Colebrooke, "that the rik, ytijoosh, and fiamft, 
are three principal portions of the vedu; that the u^hurvauft is conmionl} 
admitted as a fourth ; and that divers mythological poems, entitled itihasft 
and poorantts, are reckoned a supplement, and as such, constitute a fifth 
vddft/* 
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rence for the vedu than for any other of the shastrtts. 1 
Two or three causes may be assignee! for this ^ they are 
at present little known, and ignorance, in this case, is no 
doubt the mother of devotion ; —they are declared to be 
the peculiar inheritance of bramhuns, and are kept from 
the lower casts, so that a shdodru cannot hear any part ot 
them repeated without incurring guiltthey are suppos¬ 
ed to be the source of all the shastrtis; every thing, it is 
said, is to be found in the vedu they claim an inscruta¬ 
ble antiquitymany believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of God; thevddanfu writers 
say, « the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God—this is the vedu. 7 ’ 

SECT. IV. 

The Veslii written by human Aif$JorS|— 4o whom first taught. 

When ive look, however, into the v6du itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers : u hence,says Mr. Cole- 
hi-ooke, m £t the names of the respective authors of each 
passage are preserved in the tinookrnmiSnika, or explana¬ 
tory table of contents, which lias been handed down with 
the vedu itself, and of which the authority is unquestioned." 

1 On this subject, a friend observes, « Perhaps much of this may appear 
more rational, if we consider the wool vedu as signitying knowledge, oi true 
ideas, or philosophy in general, and not the books called vlhlii. 

m The author does not conceive, that there is much necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke himself, for the use he has made of 
Ills essay in this and the next sheethis readers, lie doubts not, will be 
really gratilied by the assistance thus obtained for procuring a correct idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profound attention. 

n<< It appears from a passage in the Vijiiyuvilasii, as also from the V£du- 
dEipfc, or abridged commentary on the Vajflstiiifyee, as well as from the index 
itself, that Katyavfluu is tbe acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yujoosh; that of the rig-v6du is ascribed by the commentator to the same 
Karyayunti, the pupil of Shoutihku." 

r 2 
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According to this index, Vishwamitrfi is author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the rig-vedu; as 
Bhflrddwajd is, with rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth hook; V Qshisht hu, in the se¬ 
venth; Gritsdmudu, in the second; V amu-d^ d, in the 
fourth ; and Boodhu 0 and other descendants of U tree, in 
the fifth. But in the remaining hooks of this vedu, the 
authors are more various ; among these, besides tjgustyu, 
Kdshyupu, son of Mureechee, Ungirus, Jdmudugnee, 
sou of Bhrigoo, Pfirashdrd, father of Vyasu, Got Bind and 
his son Nodhfis, Trill dsputee, Narudu and other cele¬ 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are Kllnwfi 
and his numerous descendants, Medhatit’hee, &c.; Md- 
dhoochundus and others among the posterity of V isliwa- 
mitrQ ; Shoondshephu, son of Ujigttrtii; Kootsfi, llirun- 
ydetooyd, Suvyd, and other descendants of IJngirds ; 
besides many other sages, among the posterity ot person¬ 
ages above-mentioned. 

« It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, live sons of king Yrihungir, and Trfiy- 
yuroonu and Trdsddushyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among the authors of the hymns which 
constitute the rig-vedd : and the text itself, in some pla¬ 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, w r hose names are familiar in the Indian heroic 
history. 

£t The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book, is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksheevut, in 
praise of the munificence of Swdnuyd, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. 

° “ First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called children 
of the moon/' 
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u The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings 
Vibhindoo, Pukust’humun (son of KoorSyanu), Kooroon- 
gii, KQsoo (son of Chedee) and Tirindira (son of Purti" 
shoo), who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third 
chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends 
the generosity of Trfisudushy oo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree* The fourth chapter opens with an invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chitru * and the 
fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates Viiroo, son of 
Soosamun. 

u Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse¬ 
quent chapters of the tenth book of the silnghita, I re¬ 
mark one by Mandhatree, son of YoovUnashwu, and ano¬ 
ther by Shivee, son of Oosheeniiru, a third by Vusoomh- 
nils, son of Hohidushwti, and a fourth by PiQturdiinii, 
son of Divodasii, king of Kasfaee.” 

Some parts of the vedu are ascribed to divine persons, 
and even to the one Britmhti, under different names* 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, yet it cannot 
be doubted, that the whole of the vedu was written by the 
persons who were called moonees, 

u Vyasfi, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the several 
vedus to as many disciples: viz. the rik to Poilii; the 
7 /ujoosh to Voisumpaytinu, and the sumii to Joirainee ; as 
also the &t'h&roun& to Soomfmtoo, and the itihasii and 
pooranfts to Sootu. These disciples instructed their res¬ 
pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, com¬ 
municated tlie knowledge to their own disciples; until, 

f 3 
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at length, in the progress of successive instruction, so 
great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of 
reading and reciting it, and into the no less sacred pre¬ 
cepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose. 

4 

“ Poild taught the rig-zedu, or Bullvrich, to two disci¬ 
ples Bfihkdld'and Jndrdprdmutee. The first, also called 
Buhkdlee, was the editor of a sunghita, or collection of 
praters ; and a sakha, hearing- Iiis name, still subsists : it 
is said to have first branched into four schools ; after¬ 
wards into three olhers. Indrdprumdtec communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Mdndookeyd, by whom a 
sunghita was compiled : and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived its name. V edu-mitru, stir named Shaktllyfi, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col¬ 
lection of prayers : it is still extant; but is said to have 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwulaydnu and Sankhya-ydnu, or perhaps Kousheelu- 
kee; but the Vishnoo poorand omits them, and intimates, 
that Shakdpoornee, a pupil of ImlrttprurndLee, gave the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author ol the Niroo'ktu: if so, he is the same with Yaskd. 

Pile yujoosTi* in its original form, was at first taught 
by Yoishdmpaydnd to twenty-seven pupils.’ The white 
ydjoosh was taught by YagnHwuikyd to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools. The most remarkable of 
which are the sakhas of Kdnwu and Madhyundinii ; and, 
next to them, those of the Javal its, Boudhaydnds, and 
Tapuneeyds. The other branches of the yujoosh seem 
to have been arranged in several classes. Tims the Chtt- 
rQkds, or students of a sakha, so denominated from the 
teacher ol it, Chfirfikfi, are stated as including ten sub- 
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divisions : among which are the Kufc’htis, or disciples of 
Kiit’htt, a pupil of Yoishumpayiintt ; as also the Sluve- 
tashwfitfirtts, Oopumunyiivus, and Moitrayuneeyns : the 
last mentioned comprehends seven others* In like man¬ 
ner, the ToittireeyflkBs are, in the first instance, sub¬ 
divided into two, the Oukhyeyifs and Chandikeyus; and 
these last are again subdivided into five, the Apustum- 
beeyus, &c- Among them, ApustSmbiFs sakha is still 
subsisting * and so is Atreyif s 3 among those which branched 
from OokhH: but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete* 

u Soomantoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samit-vedi}, 
or Chandogyfi, under his father: and his own son, Soo- 
kurmun, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different school; which was the origin of two others, 
derived from his pupils, Hirtinyunabhtt and Poushpin- 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more, 

a The u£'k&rQw*v£du was taught by Soomuntoo, to his 
pupil Kubund’hfi, who divided it between Devddurshii 
and Put’hyfi. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Devfidurshee ; as Pippfiladit, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the sakha of the Poipptiladees- 
Another branch of the ufhurviinfi derives its appellation 
from Sounuku, the third of Piit’hyu’s pupils. The rest 
are of less note, 

SECT. V* 

Divisions of each V£dvi. 

“ The vedfis are a compilation of prayers, called niiin- 
trus; with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled 

j*' 4 
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brainhifrm; from which last portion, the oopdnishdd is 
extracted. The prayers are properly the vedus, and ap¬ 
parently preceded the bramhfuaiL The wliole of the 
Indian theology is professedly founded on the oopu- 
nislidtls. The several sSnghitas, or collections of prayers, 
in each vedu, constitute the saklias or branches of each 
vedu. Tradition, preserved in the pooraiitts, reckons 
sixteen sdnghitas of the rig-vedu : eighty-six, of the yii- 
joosh : or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this vedd, a hundred and one ; and not less 
than a thousand of the samu-vedd ; besides nine of the 
ut’hdrvdnu. But treatises on the study of tlie vedd re¬ 
duce tfie sakhas of the rich, to five ; and those of the y ft- 
joosh, including botli revelations of it, to eighty-six. 

Ci The collection of prayers in the rig-vedu is divided 
into eight parts (chundtlj; each of which is subdivided 
into as many lectures (udhyayti). Another mode of 
division also runs through the volume; distinguishing 
ten books (unmddld), which are subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapters (dnoovakd), and comprise a 
thousand hymns or invocations (sooktii). A further sub¬ 
division of more than two thousand sections (vdrgd) is 
common to both methods : and the whole contains above 
ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various mea¬ 
sures. 

The ct kite ijujoosh is the shortest of the vedus; so far 
as respects the first and principal part, which comprehends 
the muntrus. The sdnghita, or collection of prayers and 
invocations, belonging to this vedu, is comprised in forty 
lectures (iidhyayfi), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sections (kdndika); each of which, in general, con¬ 
stitutes a prayer or mttntrd. It is also divided, like the 
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rig-vedil, into hnoovakus, or chapters. The number of 
unoovakus, as they are stated at the dose of the index to 
this vedil, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six ; the 
number of sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987)- But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec¬ 
tions (kundika). The black i/ujoosh is more copious (I 
mean, in regard to muntrus), than the white yttjoosh, but 
less so than the rig-vedu. Its sunghita, or collection of 
prayers, is arranged in seven books (ushtukd or kandii), 
containing from five to eight lectures or chapters (ud’h- 
yayti, prtisnu or prttpaiuku). Each chapter, or lectu re, is 
subdivided into sections (un 00 vakil), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest. The whole number exceeds six hundred and 
fifty, 

a Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the 
samu vediiy or of any commentary on it, I can only describe 
it imperfectly from such fragments as I have been able 
to collect, A principal, if not the first, part of the samS- 
vedil is that entitled Archiktl. It comprises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from two copies of the Archiktl/ 
in six chapters (prfipat’huku) subdivided into half chap¬ 
ters, and into sections (dushfttec); ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gramugeyu-ganff.— 
Another portion of the samtf-vediL arranged for chanting, 

p ff One of then) dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Sttmviit, This 
copy exhibits the further title of Chanduaee suugliita.” 
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bears the title of Arunyfi-ganiL Three copies of it, r ' r 
which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribu¬ 
tion into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters, and decades or sections, like the Archiktl above- 
mentioned/ But I have not yet found a plain copy of it* 
divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 
The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
are repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these differences; find, to most, are prefixed the appro¬ 
priate names of the several passages.—Under the deno¬ 
mination of bramhttnu, which is appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the vedfl, various works 
have been received by different schools of the samd-vedil/ 
Four appear to be extant; three of which have been seen 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shurvingshu; probably from its containing twenty-six 
chapters. Another is called Udbhodtu, or, at greater 
length, LJdbhOdtiJ-bratnhiinu. The only portion which I 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best 

’ “ The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three cen¬ 
turies ago,in Sunavut/* 

r “This Arii tty h comprises nearly three hundred verses (samtiri), or ex¬ 
actly 290. The Archikti coutains twice as many, or nearly 600/ J 

s « Sir Robert Chambers’s copy of the samh-v6dti comprised four portions 
entitled Ganu, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from him, are Vigauii, Arna, Vegfiml, Ooganti and Oohyi-ganii. The first 
of these J suspect to he the Ariinyfi, written in that list Arna; the last 
seems to be the same with that which is in my copy denominated Gohft* 
ganti” 
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known among the bramhfins of the samii-vedu is that 
entitled Tandy®. The CbanHogyif, its principal oopii- 
nishttd, which is one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (prQpatdkfis), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the branihfinfi, 
in which they are numbered from three to ten. The firs^ 
and second, not being included in the oopdnislmd, pro¬ 
bably relate to j religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections; amount¬ 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. A great 
part of the Chamlogvd is in a didactic form : including, 
however, like most of the other oopSnishfids, several dia¬ 
logues. 

“ The sfinghita, or collect! on of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the iit'hurvunu, is comprised in twenty 
books (kandu), subdivided into sections (unoovaku), 
hymns (sookidj, and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by chapters (prupalukd) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 6015 ; the sections exceed a 
hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than seven 
hundred and sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. The most remarkable part of the ttt’hdrvd-vedfi 
consists of theological treatises, entitled oopdnishfids, 
which are appendant on it. They are computed at fifty- 
two: hut this number is completed by reckoning, as dis¬ 
tinct oopitmshuds. different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight oopunishiids, together 
with six of those before described as appertaining to other 
vedds, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
vedautu. Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted,” 
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SECT. vr. 

Subjects treated of in the Vfdti. 

The subjects treated of in the vedu are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to give an analysis of them in a small 
compass: Hymns, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificenceprayers, to insure a long and 
happy lifeceremonies, to be performed by -a secular 
personrites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c.; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire 
dialogues on different subjects,—incantations, for preser¬ 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c.; 
accounts of sacrifices performed by kingsof ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings ; at oblations to the 
manes; and on the full and change of the moon, &c.; 
description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an 
officiating bramhfin;—method of consecrating perpetual 
fj re; —the ceremony called ugnishtomil, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

“Prayers, employed at solemn rites called ydgnQs,” 
says Mr. Colebroolte, “ have been placed in the three 
principal vedfis : those which are in prose are named 
ydjoosh; such as are in metre, are denominated rich; 
and some, which are intended to be chanted, are called 
samun : and these names, as distinguishing different por- 

* lf The eighth hook of the rig veducoatains a hymn written by a king, hi 
praise of his own munificence towards a sage whose incantations had re¬ 
stored him to manhood, after he had been metamorphosed into a womans 
and strains of exaltation uttered by his wife on the occasion*’ 1 
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turns of tlie vedus, are anterior to their separation in 
VyasQ’s compilation. But the iifhfrrvund. not being 
used at the religious ceremonies dbove-mentioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites con¬ 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is essentially different from the other vedus; as is re¬ 
marked by the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 

a Each vedu consists of two parts, denominated the 
nmntrus and the bramhijnus; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invo¬ 
cations, belonging to one vedd, is entitled its sunghita^ 
Every other portion of Indian scripture is included under 
the general head of divinity (brahmiinu). This comprises 
precepts, which inculcate religions duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in fhe present arrangement of 
the vedds, the portion, which contains passages called 
bramhunds, includes many which are strictly prayers or 
rattntrils. The theology of the Indian scripture, compre¬ 
hending the argumentative portion entitled the vedantd, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopunishitds; some of 
which are portions of the brahmdnd, properly so called. 
others are found only in a detached form ; and one is 
a part of a sdnghita itself. 

u The sdnghita of the rig^vedu contains muntrus or 
prayers, which, for the most part, are encomiastic ; as the 
name of the rig-vddtt implies. u 

H lt The mantras or prayers of the rig~v€dEI are, far the most part, enco¬ 
miastic, as the name of this implies, rkk to laud; properly signifying 
any prayer or hymn, in which a deity is praised. As those are mostly in 
verse, the term becomes also applicable to such passages of any vGdfi, as are 
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a Th C'gujoQr-vSdii relates chiefly to oblations and sa¬ 
crifices, as (he name itself implies/ The first chapter, 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers 
adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon : 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. 
The subject of the third chapter is the consecration of a per¬ 
petual fire, and the sacrifice of victims ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called ugnishtomu, which includes 
that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vajupeyii and rajusouyQ ; the last 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a king. 
Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re¬ 
gard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire ; and the ceremony, 
named Soutramiiiiee, which was the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 
be used at an ushwdmudhu, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap¬ 
ters, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters ; the Sou tram if nee 
and Qswiimedhfi are completed in two others; and the 
poorooshu-medbu, or ceremony performed as a type of the 
allegorical immolation of Narayunfi, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the Sfirvii- 
inedhtt, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-medhii, or obsequies in 

reducible to measure according to the rules of prosody. The drat vedu, m 
Vyasti's compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
v€du; or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index* f because it abounds 
with such texts (rich) 

* " Yujoosh is derived from the verb yuj* to worbip or adore. Another 
etymology is sometimes assigned : but this is most consistent with the sub¬ 
ject; viz. (yflgnh) sacrifices, and (hointi) oblations to fire.” 
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commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five 
last chapters contain such passages of this vedtt, as are 
ascribed to DiUlhyuk, son or descendant of Ut*hur- 
vun : four of them consist of prayers applicable to va¬ 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c* and the last is restricted to theology* The first 
section (unoovakfi), of the black yfijoosh, in this col¬ 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(kibidika) in the white yiijoosh ; but all the rest differ; 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects- Many of 
the topics are indeed alike in both redds, but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony call¬ 
ed rajiisooyfi. occupies one kandu, corresponding with the 
eight pruslinij of the first book (ilshtuku ;) and is preced¬ 
ed by two kandiis relative to the vajupeyu, and to the 
mode of its celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding priislinu. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandiis, which fill the fourth and fifth books* Sa¬ 
crifice (udhwfiru) is noticed in the second and third lec¬ 
tures of the first book, and in several lectures of the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book; which treats largely on the Jyotishtomii, includ¬ 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The ilshwu-mcdhu, nree-medhii, and pitree- 
medhu, are severally treated of in their places; that is, 
in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 
this vedu. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
large. 

u A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the samu-vedu ; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etymo¬ 
logy of its name,' which indicates, according to the deri- 
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vationT usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of 
the vedus in removing sin. The prayers belonging to it 
are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted ; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

« The itthurvu-vedu, as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that vedu; since it also contains a great number of pray¬ 
ers for safety and for the averting of calamities: and, 
like the other vedus, numerous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting such as are named yugnu.” 

SECT. VII. 

Method of reading the VedO. 

« In a regular perusal of the vedu, which is enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Marhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
rrmiitru or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important.* The institutors of 
the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study 
of the sense; but they have inculcated with equal stre- 

y « From the root sho, convertible into so, and sa, and signifying f to de¬ 
stroy/ The derivative is expounded as denoting something * which destroys 
sin, 11 

T It was not, t dare say, because the bramhuns were ashamed of the ve* 
dus, that they taught students to regard the meaning of a passage as of less 
importance than to know the author, the metre, and the purpose of ea^h in¬ 
cantation ; but, iti giving such ffdviee, surely their ideas of the importance 
of ibe meaning of their most sacred books must have beeu very low. 
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xmousness, and more success, attention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the 
deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it 
relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 
the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac¬ 
cordingly the vedti is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for¬ 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of the rig-v6dd and yii- 
joosh (for the sarad-vedu is chanted only) are prepared 
for these and other inodes of recital, and are called pudii, 
krilmu, jiita, ghunii, fee. But the various ways of invert¬ 
ing the text are restricted, as it should appear, to the 
principal vedtis; that is, to the original editions of the 
rig-vedfi and ydjoosh : while the subsequent editions, in 
which the text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sakhas, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner,” 

SECT, VIIL —Specimens of the llt/mm of the Samu - 

vedti ^ 

From the ArtinyiLghiiu. 

££ Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
innumerable feet, Brdmhu fills the heavens and the earth; 
he is whatever was,whatever will be; he is separate from all; 
in this separate state he exists in a three-fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world; 
he is therefore called the Great Being; his command is 
as the water of life; from him proceeded the Viratu. 
poorooshii ; m he is the source of universal motion ; he is 

a “ The Shvce-hhagiivatti and several pooranus thus describe what is here 
called the Viratu-poorooshii* viz, the whole universe existing as the body of 
the deity j m which he dwells as the animating soul;—The upper part of 
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not separate from the universe; he is the light of the 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning 1 , and of all 

his thighs form the earth ; his navel llie firmament; his breast, the heavens ; 
the higher parts of his body, the heavens of the risbees; the back of his 
shoulders, the heaven of the pi trees; his neck, the heaven of those who were 
the most rigid ascetics ; his head, the heaven of Brfimha ; his breach, the 
first of the regions below the earth; his thighs the second region % his knees, 
the third ; his legs, the fourth; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, 
the sixth; the soles of his feet, paraM, or the world of snakes. His mouth, 
words, (the vfidft) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and the 
rules of verse ■ his tongue, burnt-offerings, food, the water of life, watei, and 
the regent of the waters; his nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents; 
his eyes, every shining substance, the sun and moon ; his brows, the evening; 
his ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vacuum and sound ; his 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth ; his skin, contact, 
sacrifices and offerings ; the hair of his body, the trees, grasses, firc*; the 
hair of his head, the clouds ; his heard, the lightning; his nails, the metals ; 
Ids arms, -the guardians of the regions ; his feet, prayer, and preservation ; 
his penis, children, &c>; his anus, death, injury, hell; Ms left side, igno¬ 
rance, and irreligioti; his veins, the male and female rivers ; his bones, the 
mountains ; Ms belly, the sea that surrounds the earth ; his mind, religion, 
Brumba, and Shivu; his heart, the risbees, Vishnoo, and true wisdom; his 
favour, religion ; his frown, irreligion. In short, Bruinha, Shivu, the gods, 
the titans, precious stones, men, serpents, birds,'beasts, creeping things, the 
ftpsiirus, the dOkahOs, the rak&hhsusj the bhootds, the siddhris, whatever 
passes through the waters, dwells it) the earth, or flies in the air, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all that composes the visible uni* 
verse, are parts of the Viratu-poorooslm .—Now strikingly does this agree 
with a Fragment by Epictetus, lately found in Herculaneum : “ Chrysip- 
pus, referring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the world is as it were 
aa animated body, and that God is the governing power, and the soul of the 
whole ; that the world is one of the intelligent principles, governing in com¬ 
mon with gods and men* Diogenes, the Babylonian, also, in his book con¬ 
cerning Minerva, asserts, that the world is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends that divinity as the body of man docs his soul. All the fol¬ 
lowers of Zeuo, therefore, if they have left us any gods at all, as some of 
them have left none, and others have taken away many, say, that God is 
one ; or, in other words, the universe and its soul; and those who allow a 
plurality, vary in their statements, being aware, that, if they affirmed the 
existence of one God duly, they might be traduced before the multitude as 
destroying the gods, by allowing only one universal deity and notseveral? 
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that shines; the vedii is the breath of his nostrils; the 
primary elements are his sight; the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter ; his sleeps is the destruction of the 
universe; in different forms he cherishes the creatures, 
as, in the form of fire, lie digests their food; in the form 
of air, he preserves them in existence; in the form of 
water, he satisfies them ; in the form of the sun, he as¬ 
sists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, 
he refreshes them with sleep ; the progression of time, 
forms his footsteps; all the gods ar^to him as sparks from 
fire. In the form of fire, b he cherishes the gods ; c —there¬ 
fore I bow to Him, who is the universe; to the gods who 
dwell in heaven, I bow; to the gods who dwell in space, 
I bow; to the gods on earth, 1 bow; to the regent 
of waters, I bo w ; to the gods who guard the regions, I 
bow'*’* 

tc Brurnhu is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
sight ; he dwells in the centre of light; he without eyes, 
sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
he holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 
rapidity of lightning; without the appropriate members, 
he hears and tastes of every thing; becoming the cultiva- 

sauch less aU those who are generally held in estimation; while we assert 
the existence not only of the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more. Besides, they have not thought fit to leave even those, respecting 
whom they agree with us, in a form Like that In which they are universally 
worshipped : for they admit no gods in the resemblance of men, but only the 
air, and the winds, and the aether; so that I should confidently assert, that 
they are more reprehensible than even DIagoras ; for he 1ms treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them, as Aristoxeuus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantinean; and in bis poetry, he 
remarks Biagoras has adhered to the truth, introducing nothing like im¬ 
piety in any of iris verses ; but In the capacity of a poet, speaking with re¬ 
verence of the deity/' 

b The sacrificial fire, c Fire is said to he the mouth of the gods* 

G 8 
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tor, he tills the ground; becoming the clouds, he waters 
it; becoming corn, he fills the creatures. His power is 
seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch¬ 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the moon; in the butter- 
yielding milk; while he dwells in the body, it retains the 
vital heat; when he retires, it becomes cold; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live; lie conceals those who 
are appointed to be bid; he beholds llie world ; lie ap¬ 
points the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known; be who seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all 
the gods; he destroys the sins of such a devotee as fire con¬ 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is far off; he is the source of truth 
a^id of falsehood; to assist men in their worship, to him 
have been assigned name, form, and place; he wlio takes 
refuge in him, is a holy person ; he whose face is turned - 
from him, is a blasphemer.’' 

It appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tune in 
which they are chan ted. d 

SECT. IX. — Specimen of the Prayers of the Vedit. 

« O Ugnee, come and eat; sit on this kooshtt seat; I 
invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
invite and entertain the gods; thou art adored by all the 
gods. The gods have placed thee on earth to cherish all. 
O Ugnee, thou who dwellest in tlie mind, as well as in all 
places, thou knowest all creatures; make known my de¬ 
sires to God, that my sacrifice may be accepted, and that 
1 may be honoured among men. He has no enemies who 
4 See a paragraph in page 81. 
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praises Ugnee, and who presents offerings to him in the 
sacrifice, while the flame, unmixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, Ugnee is welcome among men. He is applauded 
as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel¬ 
lent of all the gods ; the Great Lord of earth; he makes 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O Ugnee, 
satisfy, as Chiindr& by his welcome beams; preserve us 
from our enemies; come before us; deliver from all 
fear of future birth.’* 

1 r F 

44 O Ushwinee-koomarii! we entreat your presence. 
The juice of the so mil is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the kooshu, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this somii. What do you resemble ? you are the destroy¬ 
ers of enemies ; the removers of disease ; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their enemies weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 

il We seek for more riches from In dr it. Whether thou 
procure it from men, or from the inhabitants of heaven, 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make 
us rich.” 

44 O Indril! for our preservation, collect riches.” 

44 By riches we obtain strength to wound and destroy 
our enemies in war, therefore give us riches.” 

44 O Indru ! we entreat thee to order it, that we may 
have excellent jewels, and precious stones, and a very 
large portion of riches. We call those riches which may 

G 3 
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be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity of riches we call 
Prubhoo (Lord)-” 

« At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 

« O Ugnee ! thou who receives! the clarified butter, 
and art always glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 

« o Indrit and Vuroonii! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us. 

« o Indrit! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
we bring thee food.” 

« O Indru ! the giants stole the caws, and concealed 
them in the cave : thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtaincdst the cows.* What do the vayoos re¬ 
semble ?—They can penetrate into the most difficult re¬ 
cesses; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 

« IodrS ! He at once harnesses his two horses named 
Huree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indru they become united in the chariot. Indrfi 
is covered with ornaments.” 

c 'Phis alludes to a story, that the giants stole some cows from heaven, 
and hid them in a dart cave. Indru, in conjunction with the winds, over¬ 
came the giants, and delivered the cows. There are forty-nine different 
winds, which are represented as the servants of Indru, 
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« Formerly, the giant Vritrfl brought darkness on the 
world; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrfi fixed the sun (Sooryu) in the heavens. 
Sooryfi, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 
the world visible. 1 ' 

« All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad¬ 
dressed to them : but these forms of praise are not sufii- 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indru. lndrti is possessed 
of boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent 
praise addressed to other gods is inconsiderable when ad¬ 
dressed to Indru.” 

« In the war in which the soldiers fly before mighty 
enemies, let the straight-flying arrow Eeslioo comfort us. 
Let it give us increase; make our bodies like flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (L'ditse) increase our happiness.” 

« O excellent and powerful horses ! fly to the field ot 
battle. O whip! thou lashest the horses till they are 
urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

“ O Ugnee! O beautiful tongued ! who partakest of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the 
gods partake, do thou increase our wisdom and our sacri¬ 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods. 

«Indrtt is possessed of universal power: and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested.” 

K O Ugnee! formed out of two, [by rubbing two sticks 
together], favour the priest who holds in his hands the 
torn kooshil for a seat, and convey all the gods [hither]* 

g 4 
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Thou hr ingest the gods to our assistance: therefore art 
thou deserving of praise.” 

o v 

“ O all ye singers ! extol Ugnee at the sacrifice. Ug- 
nee ! he is of excellent memory; he religiously speaks 
the truth; he is glorious; he is the destroyer of the inju¬ 
rious and of disease.” 

“ O Ugnee ! there are none among the excellent gods 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice, and none 
among excellent men who worship thee not,” 

w This praise is offered, to obtain the friendship of the 
Ribhoo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa¬ 
vours.” 

tc The Ribhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By poorooshii-churund/having obtained the per¬ 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 

li O all ye priests, according to the forms of the sain it- 
veda, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 
Indr it and Ugnee.” 

tc When Visfanoo was incarnate under the name of Tri- 
vikrumu, and brought into his mind the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and patalii, he threw his feet in three direc¬ 
tions : then were these three worlds found in Yishnoo’s 
feet covered with dust.” 

1 Here is au allusion to a ceremony which is supposed to have been first 
taught in thetuntru*. 
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“ O all ye brarahun priests, the water contains immor¬ 
tality. From GpQ is derived julu (water). In its trans¬ 
formation it becomes the water of life. This is recorded 
in the vedG. The waters contain medicine; for food, 
which is nourished by water, removes the disease of hun¬ 
ger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, 
delay not.” 

il The god Sotnu has said, that all medicines exist in 
the waters; that the medicinal climbing plants, plauts, 

U 

trees, roots, &c* are produced in the waters. Ugnee, 
called Shookrd, is the giver of happiness to all the world* 
This is made known in the Toifctireeyu chapter.” 

u Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god 
Vfiroonfi obtain the knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future.” 

a I have seen the god VilroonH, who is to be seen of 
all, and who is come here to shew me favour; I have also 
seen his chariot on earth; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him,” 

u O Indr it and Vuroonii ! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches. Ob¬ 
taining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoy¬ 
ment, Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.” 

u X invite the god Indrii and the god tlgnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somiu Let them both arrive 
for my good : having thus begun this sacrifice, f am the 
receptacle of their affection.” 
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« O Ognee, bring to the place of sacrifice Indranee and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa¬ 
crifice ; and bring also the Twdshtree gods to drink the 
somii juice.” 

For our preservation, and to drink the somu juice, 
we invite the goddesses Indranee, Vuroonanee, and Ag- 
ndyce, to this sacrifice.” 

« O Prit’hivee ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns; bestow on us very long dwelling 
houses.” 

« vVe prav that the wicked and evil speaking giant 
Vritru may not have power to contend with us.” 

« O Sooryu ! as the husbandman cultivates his field all 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somd juice during the spring and the 
other five. seasons of the year. ’ 

« o waters ! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases; that in health we may long behold the sun; 
create medicines.” 

« O waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that I the sacrificer have committed in sinning, with and 
without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in speak¬ 
ing falsely.” 

« O Vdroonu ! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us.” 

u 

<c O Ugnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and 
receiving this our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 

* £ O Indru ! let us spend our time each with his own 
wife. Let the messengers of Yumu go to sleep, that they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

“ O Indru ! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

“ O Ugnee! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability; 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 

“ O Hfirishcbundrtt, the priest! O Hizrishchundru, the 
god! Separate the purified somti juice which I have 
brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somQ juice which has not yet been purified; and that 
which remains, place in a leathern vessel.” - 

“ Shoonu-shephii says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their nests, oil their return to these nests, 
fly with all their strength, so my mind, destitute of anger, 
and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” 

u O Vuroontt ! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run- 
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ning to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, so we, for our happiness, please thee.” 

<£ I praise Ugnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, 
[first placed in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts to 
bestow; the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 
the gems (of reward.)” 

« 0 fire, be thou the way of our happiness; as a father 
to his child, be near to us.” 

« O visible Vayoo, come. These somfi (offerings) are 
prepared; drink them ; hear the invitation.” 

« O Vayoo and Indrii, who dwell in the stream of but¬ 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the somii) is ready ; 
come speedily.” 

« O Indru, possessor of the horse, come speedily for 
the vedfl-incanted praises; accept the food prepared.” 

May this Suriiswittce, who commands affectionate 
and true words, the accomplisher (of the work) of the 
wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

» 

« O Indru, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer in battle.” 

« O Indru, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 
cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and long 
life.” 

u O Ugnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
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tears, enter the parent of water/that they may not be se¬ 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with excel¬ 
lent husb.,vds, be sinless, and jewels among women.’* 

“ Let us meditate on the divine ruler fSavitree s) may it 
guide our intellects . Desirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Savitree), who should be stu¬ 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the under¬ 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitree) with oblations 
and praise.’” 1 

-SECT* X.— Specimens of the Brumhunu, from the Rig, 
yujooru, and UChurvu Vedits. 

Instructions relative to Sacrifices. 

u 

<£ Let the priest present offerings to Ushwinee-kooma' 
ru from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dressing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Ushwi- 
nee-koomaru partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which have been taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Ushwiiiee-koomanl, and to SKruswutee, 
and to Indrix. Let him present to Ugnee, to Somn, and 
to Indrii, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may be perfected. 

a In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of praise and petition to the animal; bathe him; 
repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water; slay him ; and, removing the entrails, offer 
the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 

* Fire. h This forms the celebrated incantation called the gayiitre*. 
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w O priest, with the flesh of the goat worship Ushwi- 
nee-koomaru ; with the flesh of the sheep, SuruswiRee ; 
with the flesh of the bull, Indrfl; and with *.hat of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihfisputee.” 

Of the Sacrifice of Animals, 

<£ Three altars must be erected; also posts of three 
kinds of sacred wood ; seventeen animals must be selected 
for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be cut, one from the right side, another from the 
breast, and another from the back of the head. Black, or 
white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous 
one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour under any 
distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 
scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. 
Sesatmim anointed with clarified butter must be offered 
in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered on 
the fire honey, sugar, and milk; on another of the altars 
a meat offering, consisting of .boiled rice, honey, and cla* 
rifled butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhun to 
watch the sacred fire, called Brumha. 1 Round the lire 
on the middle altar must be placed meat offerings for the 
ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 
make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses.” 

Of a Sacrifice offered by the sage TvvdsUta, for tlie Destruction of the King 

of the Gods, 

iC Twiishta* a sage* offered a sacrifice for the destruc¬ 
tion of Indrilj the king of heaven* who had cut oft' the 

i See vu\ i h page 17. 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arri¬ 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of IndrS, they be¬ 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice: for instance, they 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
rice for the meat-offering; and this compelled the sage 
to bruise the rice between his nails: the law of the sacri¬ 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the 
horn of a deer; this horn the gods likewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god Vishwfi, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god, Vajee, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to Sooryu, who is described as 
having no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, which should have been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these occa¬ 
sions : the white part the gods conveyed away; a pan of 
Water used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded with a 
piece of doth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid ; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, anti nine of bruised branches, had been 
thrown, shared the same fate ; of ten wooden dishes 
placed round the altar, containing offerings, the two 
placed at the top and bottom of the altar, the gods also 
conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till 
the tears were seen to fall from the fire to the westward; 
hence one name of the regent of fire became Roodru, 
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from rodunii, to weep; from these tears sprung silver; 
and hence silver is forbidden to be placed among gifts to 
the gods, as tears are a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a state of perplexity; and hastening to bring 
more clarified butter, to supply the place of that which 
had been stolen, he repeated the prayers incorrectly; for 
instead of repeating cc Be thou the enemy ol Indrfl,” he 
said, “ Let Indru be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa¬ 
crifice, and which was to have destroyed Indrfi, was 
destroyed by him,”* [The account of this sacrifice is 
continued to a considerable length, but the particulars re¬ 
semble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 
45, &c, that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
the subject.] 

The Sh£n& Sacrifice for rendering an Enemy speechless. 

« The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, offer dark coloured 
flowers; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are also to be dressed in blacky 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white* 
The priest must take a hawk, and slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment; after a number of other prepara¬ 
tory ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh in the 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times, 
and at each offering use a separate prayer; as he draws 
back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 

* See the ng-r£dti. 

1 When offerings are made tip to or beyond a thousand^ it is supposed that 
an enemy is soon destroyed* 
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them. On this occasion the following prayers are ut¬ 
tered : 

« O ttenee ! make dumb the mouth and words of this 
my enemy.” <{ O Ugnee ! fasten with a peg the tongue 
of this my enemy.” “ O Ugnee ! fill with distraction the 
mind of this my enemy.” “ O Ugnee! confound the 
speech of the friends of this my enemy.” “ O IJgnee ! 
destroy the senses of this my enemy.” 

i£ O l/gnee ! all the gods are centered in thee; do thou 
render propitious the judge who is to decide between me 
and this enemy.” “ O tig nee ! make this judge the ehe* 
my of my enemy.” 

In this manner, he must continue the sacrifice for fifteen 
days and nights: in the darkest part of the night, he 
must place a lamp near the altar, and thus address it i 
“ O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the 
blaze, so let my enemy be overthrown in the seat of 
judgment.” 

c< o IJgnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, 
as the smoke entering the eyes renders them dim, so do 
thou destroy the wisdom of my enemy.” 

« O IJgnee ! thou who, by digesting their food, nou¬ 
rishes t mankind, reduce to ashes this my enemy. 

Having thus offered the sacrifice, he must take the 
ashes, the yellow cloth, &c. and throw them where four 
roads meet." 1 

» See the ubinchavf.-Vaudu of the WhttrvftvfiM. These revengeful 
prayers, from the urhGrrS-nidS, belong to the preceding section; but the 
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Of the Devotion called Oopasilutf. 

u There are two kinds ofoopasGnfl, or devotion; first, 
that wherein an invisible being is worshipped through a 
visible object; this is called aropiL The other is medita¬ 
tion on the deity through a description by sensible objects, 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed on the 
name, form, and qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious affections. The mind must be fixed on 
the object of devotion, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life; it must be free from injurious thoughts; full of 
compassion towards the poor, the blind, and even ene¬ 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure; insensible to the 
injuries of others; free from desire of unlawful gains; 
must desire no more than necessary food and clothing; 
and be free from distraction and error. 1 * 

“ Let the person who wishes to worship the deity in his 
mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, or near 
a temple of Shivfi, or near a shalgramS, or in a field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwu trees, 
or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 
or in a cave, or near a water-fall; at any rate in a secret 
spot, where the mind can remain undistracted. He must 
sit on the skin ot a tyger or a deer, or on a kooslm mat, 
or on a blanket; a white seat is to be preferred. He may 
sit in any form common to the animals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent; the pffdmu pos¬ 
ture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left hand, and the left foot in 

account of this sacrifice seemed to require that the prayers should be in¬ 
serted with It. 
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the right hand, is one of the best; another method is to 
sit cross-legged, and to close with the lingers and feet all 
the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next 
withdraw his mind from all sublunary tilings, and confirm 
bis distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreal nature. He must also bring bis mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and in a perfectly ab¬ 
stracted manner fix it on him: thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and rea¬ 
lize in his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose 
form he meditates ; he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, ten¬ 
derness, &e. arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual offerings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth; from 
the water, wafer to wash his feet j from the fire, the sacred 
lamps; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele¬ 
ments, flowers; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he must present the most precious 'offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, <c Like myself there is 
not another sinner on earth ; and like thyself there is no 
saviour; O god, seeing this is the case, I wait thy will.” 
He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachment, intoxication, and envy. He must add, (< All 
my works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, I present 
to thee as a burnt-offering.” 11 


a See the VrihMarunytiktt Oapxmfcfttid. 
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SECT. XI .—Specimen of the Oopunishiids. 

Of the Creation, 

u Formerly this world (Brumhil) was in the form of a 
male. He* reflecting* saw nothing hut himself He first 
uttered the sound I : from hence his name became I. 
Therefbre to the present time people first say 1, and then 
mention any other name. The first being became the 
subject of fear* He thought within himself* if there exists 
no one except myself* from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself his fear was removed* What should 
lie fear* when there was none but himself. He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided his 
body into two parts like the lobes of a seed of pulse* and 
one became a male and the other a female* 0 

a At first* only BrQmha* the bramhuo* existed, Being 
alone* he was unable to manage the world* and therefore 
lie created the excellent cast of the kshutriyils. Among 
the gods* they created Indi a* Vtiroonu* Somu* Roodru, 
Mayfl* Yumfl, Mrityoo* EeshanC* &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshfitriyQs ; at the raj- 
Eooyii sacrifice* the bramhuns were placed below the 
kshdtriyus* and served the kshutriyus* The ksliiitriytts 
alone enjoy this honour; they sprung from Brtimha* the 
bramhfln ; and though they have obtained from Brfiraha 
the greater excellency* yet at the close of any ceremony 
the kshfltriytts seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhBns. Those kshutiivils who injure the 
bramhQns* destroy their own race* and become great sin* 
tiers.” 


0 See the Vrihudartmjtjka Ooptinlsh&d- 
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“ First, was created vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, from fire wafer, from water earth, from the 
earth food; from food man/ who may thus be compared to 
a bird; of the head no comparison is pretended; the right 
arm is the right wing, the left the left wing; the body to 
the navel, is Brilmhu : q the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con¬ 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one ^pQrum-atmuJ eats not of 
the fruit; the other, £the animal spiritj partakes of the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion; the 
fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goonfis; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman¬ 
cipation j the five actions of the tree, the five senses; the 
six natural properties of tiie tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations of food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity, and 
wisdom; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when lorsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.” r 

On this subject, I beg leave to quote a singular para- 

f expression here js itnnQinilyu poorooshti, or food* made min j 
which is thus explained; food received into the body, first becomes juice* 
then blood* then flesh, then fat* then bones, then marrow, then seed- 

p Tiie whole of the reasoning in this extract is designed to identify God 
with matter, 

f gee the Toitireeyti OoptfoUhiitL 
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graph from the rig-vedu, as given by Mr. Colebrooke: 
Ci Then there was no entity, nor nonenity ; no world, nor 
'sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap¬ 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was immor¬ 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But that 1 
breathed without afhation, single with (Swud’ha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, noth in 2 existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was : [for] 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixed in] waters; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind: and that became the original productive 
seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entity.” 

Instructions from a Gooroo to his Disciple* 

” Speak the truth; be religious; neglect not learning ; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families; be not indifferent to truth, be dili¬ 
gent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods; serve the good; refrain from dishonourable actions; 
perform the good actions you have seen us do; avoid 

“ The pronoun ( tSd), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend 
the Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of the V&jantu. When ma¬ 
nifested hy creation, he is the entity fsfoi} ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
arc nonentity f&iStj. The whole of this hymn is expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indian theology, orVddantfl. Darkness and 
desire (tiimus and kamu) hear a distant resemblance to the chaos and eros 
of Hesiod* TLeog. v. 116 /* 
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what we avoid ; serve any bramhfin more excellent than 
I atn, Whatever presents you make, give them with de¬ 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself with 
such bramhflns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law 5 this is advice ; this is the meaning of the 
vedfi; this is the word of God, In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed.”' 

Of Absorption, or Emancipat ion, 

u Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob¬ 
tained; tlie soul takes refuge between the taioo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skulk The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taioo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the windy 
in light, in Brumhd; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of know ledge. But, more than 
this, it obtains BrSmhfl, whose body is like the air, in¬ 
visible; who is the happy refuge of souls; the giver of 
joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this JSriini- 
lift, who is intelligence and religion itself.” a 

1 See flie Toitireeyu Oopunshud. u Ibid. 

H 4 c . 
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SECT. XII.— Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of the vedfl, I now proceed to offer a few re¬ 
marks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of a 
sentence of which, says the divine Munoo, ‘ a priest indu- 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perform 
any other religious act.’ For the basis of these remarks, 
Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the vedu is pre¬ 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the v6dus are human composi¬ 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedu, the names of many of its writers; and the poora- 
pus relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these yedfl-writers were: Vyasu, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children.'—Ydshisht’hfi cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandalus. In the rig-vedu 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain.—JBhrigoo murdered his own mother, by cutting off 
her head.—Goutunid cursed his wife for a criminal in¬ 
trigue with Indrd, and afterwards received her again.— 
Vrihdsputee, the high-priest of the gods, at a sacrifice of¬ 
fered by king Mitroottd, fell into disgrace among the gods 
for his avarice.—Narfidu was cursed by Brumha, his 
father, and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

The writers of the vedd disagree :■—one of the chapters 
of the rig-vedu “ contains an instance, which is not sin¬ 
gular in the vedds, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
$mong inspired authors. ( Some,’ it says, *■ direct the 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly Sutyfikamfi, 
sort of Javalu, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length j arid Oodda- 
liiku, son of Uroonft, has therefore so ordained the per* 
forma nee of the ceremony. ?J 

Mr* Colebrooke says, u Every line [of the prayers of 
the vedfij is replete with allusions to mythology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the pooranus); but one, which personifies 
the elements and planets; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. 1 observe, 
however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familiar in mythological poems/*—But do the 
pooranQs contain any thing more extravagant than some 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the vddilr* 
Let it be admitted, however, tliiit the idolatry of the vedu 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a inan ?— 
Ivumulfi, a bramhSn pf ChatHra, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhims, advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or a clay image. C£ Bring your cla¬ 
rified butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments 
to me,” said he. u My family will be nourished by them,” 

1 u He saw tliis [earth] and upheld it, assuming the form qf a boar [rtf, 
rahu]/ 1 Does not this sentence prove, tl^t this third iivutartt was sup¬ 
posed to have talren place before this part of the v£du was written ? The 
name of Vishwukurmuii, the Indian vuIcan, is here mentioned, and a 
story given respecting the creation of a cow by the power of religious auste¬ 
rities ; here a person would suspect that he was actually reading the poora- 
aus instead of the v&lib 
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Was not this man's proposal more rational than the cus¬ 
tom of throwing clarified butter into the fire, in the wor¬ 
ship of this element ?—Farther* is it not probable* that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun* or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the vedii* and noticed in this essay. Such charms are 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul¬ 
titudes of the lower orders* for a few piins of eourees* by 
the use of these charms* offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 

Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings/ It should seem* that* when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhttns 
and flattery to kings in return* were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred books as the vedfls ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices* are most addicted to 
lying* nor can it excite our wonder* when the vedfi itself 
contains exaggerations like the following : Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men¬ 
tioned, on separate occasions* 10*000 elephants; 10*000 
female slaves; 2000 cows daily f 80*000 white horses; 
10*000 female captives, adorned with necklaces* the daugh¬ 
ters of great men : 1 * 070 * 000*000 black elephants decked 
with gold ! ! I 

Of the natural philosophy of these books* take the fol- 

r the chapters of the ng-vedtt, we have a woman praising herself 

as the supreme and universal spirit, 

z “ A sacred fire was lighter! for Bhurutu, son of Dooshmftntu, in Sachi- 
goemu, at which a thousand bramhuns shared a thousand millions of 'com a 
piece .”—The Big-vldu. 
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lowing specimens: et The sun is born of fire.” “ The 
moon is born of the sun.” t( Rain is produced from the 
moon.” u Lightning comes of rain.” “ He [The univer¬ 
sal soul] reflected, “ How can this [body] exist without 
rue ?” He considered by which extremity he should pe¬ 
netrate. He thought, (i if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, skin feel, 
and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and llie or¬ 
gan of generation perform its functions; then who am I ?” 
“Parting the suture [seem until], he penetrated by this 
route. That opening is called the suture (vidritee), and 
is the road to beatitude (nandityu). 11 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the pooranQs: “ He felt not delight; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alone. He wished [the existence of] 
another; and instantly he became such, as is man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own sell^ 
to fall in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect inoiety of himself: for so Yagniivulky ft has pro¬ 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo¬ 
man. He approached her; and, thence were human be- 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself [incestuously] ap¬ 
proach me ? I will now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 

= “ The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body 
tbrongh the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasoning 
facility, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart.’’ 
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and he into a stallion; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one; thus did he again approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring 1 . She be- 
came a feinhle goaf, and he a male one; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram: thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].” 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the vcdu : a We seek for more riches from Indril, whe¬ 
ther thou procurest them from men, or from the inhabit 
tants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what¬ 
ever place, only make us rich.” Olndru ! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity 
of riches we call prlibhoo (Lord).” « O Indrd and Vtt- 
roonu! according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee always to continue 
near us. {t O Indru and VfSrooniS, we, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use. O Indr u ! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Lq* the messengers of Yu mu (Pluto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thou¬ 
sands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among 
the great.” 

Of the benevolence taught in the vedh, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers : “ Destroy, O sa<* 
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cred grass, b my foes; exterminate my enemies; annihilate 
all those who hate me* O precious gem !” u O Ugnee ! 
thou who receives! the clarified butter* *fhd art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful/ 5 u O Indru ! destroy all our co¬ 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number ns 
among the great*” The tit’hBrvU has been called the 
anathematizing vedii, since it is acknowledged that a con¬ 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de¬ 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos i and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful disease, to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un¬ 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against 
him. This person not unfrequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the vedii has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos: six persons , C£ deeply conver¬ 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to Ushwupiltee, the son of king Kekflyu, and thus 
addressed him : u Thou well knowest the universal soul; 
communicate that knowledge unto us/’ When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual¬ 
ly : u Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
pfimunyoo?” u Heaven,”said he, a 0 venerable king!” 
He now turned to Siltyuyugnfi, the son of Poolooshfi, 
saying, a Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen¬ 
dant of Prachinuyu gH ?” iC The sun,” answered he, w O ve- 


* “ Durbhii, Poa Cynosure ides/' 
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nerable king !” He next addressed Indriidyoomnii, the 
son of Bhiilluvee: “ Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghrupildu.” “ Air,” replied 
he, “ O venerable king J” lie then interrogated Jiinu, 
the son of Surkurakshyu: u Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of SurkiirakahyQ ?” “ The etherial ele¬ 
ment,” said he, w O venerable king!” He afterwards in¬ 
quired of Boodliilii, the son of Usliwuturashwtt: u Whorn 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrfi- 
pudii “ Water,” said he, O venerable king !” Last¬ 
ly, he interrogated Ooddaldku, the son of Uroonu: 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Goutumu ?” “ The earth,” said he, “O venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively]] : a You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor¬ 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscious¬ 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls: his head is splendid, like that of. this universal 
soul: his eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally 
diffused; his truuk is no less abundant; his abdomen is 
alike full; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al¬ 
tar ; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire ; his mind, the consecrated flame; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the vedtl has in¬ 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos : « May Yii- 
roonii grant me wisdom ; may fire arid Prujapfitee confer 
on me sapience; may Indrti and air vouchsafe me know¬ 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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pi eme happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
t ie vedu recognizes human sacrifices: “ In the pooroo- 
s!m-medhiV a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts: and, after the hymn, concerning the alle¬ 
gorical immolation of Narayunu, has been recited, these 

Uman v,ct,ms are liberated unhurt; and oblations of 
-jutfer are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshfl-medha, as emblematic cere¬ 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the yfljoor 
vedu: and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri¬ 
tuals, and by commentators on the sBoghittt and bram- 
liitnfi ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ because the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yugnfi, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri¬ 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required 
to eat human flesh.’ It may be hence inferred, or con! 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vm itself: but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho¬ 
rity of certain pooranfis and timtrfis fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus¬ 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle¬ 
gories, which they mis understood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebroote, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriousness of 
the oopunishuds relating to Ramil, Krishm'l, &c. ; they 


* F rom pqoroosM, and medhfl, a sacrifice. 
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may be more modern than the others; but I conceive* 
that the mythology of the vedus has given rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition ,* the vedu mentions Briiroha, Vishnoo* Shi- 
vd* and many of the other gods 3 and encourages the 
burning of women alive* 5 * which is surely a far greater 
crime than any thing done before the images ot Doorga* 
RaraQ or KrishnQ* admitting that many detestable inde¬ 
cencies have been recently introduced at the festivals oi 
these deities. 

Let the reader seriously weigh these quotations* and 
then let him recollect* that these are parts ot the Yedus* 
the source of all the shastrils* and* it we must believe 
some persons^ the most ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Munoo says* “ A priest who shall retain in 

his memory tlie whole rig^vedu* would be absolved 
u from guilt* even if he had slain the inhabitants ol the 
u three worlds* and had eaten food from the foulest 
u hands/* Here again* killing the inhabitants ot the 
three worlds, and eating food with a person ot inferior 
cast* are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude* by Mil- 
noOj a the son or grandson of Brumha* the first of created 
beings* and the holiest of legislators.’^ 

It will* perhaps* be thought, that the author has bor¬ 
rowed too much from a work already before the world ; 
but ho hopes the reader will consider* that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke 5 the author also was very 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so much 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr, Colebrooke s known 
candour will excuse his freedom of comment* which has 

* See j)« 93. c Sir W* Joucs’s preface to Mftuoo. 
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arisen entirely from a conscientious regard to the interests 
of Truth. 

SECT. XIII.— Of the Six ])urskunus. 

Or the Writings of the Six Philosophical Sects* 

The six durshunus are six Systems of Philosophy, hav¬ 
ing separate founders, shastrus, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voish^sbikiJ, the IVyayu, the Meemangsa, 
the Sankhyti, the Patunjnlil and the Yedanttt durshunus. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India, but were held principally in, 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities: Kupilii is said to have instructed his students 
at Gunga-sagtiru ; PflttinjfiJee at Bhagtt-bhandaril ; Kd- 
nadii on .mount Neelfi; Joiminee at Neeluvutu-moolti; 
and Goutfimu and Yedd-vyasu seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup¬ 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, or 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lectures 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W, Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced — 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos 
originated with a single and a different founder: thus 
KunadH was the founder of the voisheshiku; Goutumu 

TOE. iv. 
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of the noiyayiku ; Joimiuee of the Meemangsa; Kupilu 
of the sankhyii; Putunjulee of that which bears his 
name; and Vedfi-vyasu of the vedantu \—as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic sect, Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrcnaic, Plato of the academic, Aris¬ 
totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions of a particular durshiinit were 
called by the name of that dttrshunu : thus those who fol¬ 
lowed the nyayu were called noiyayikus; and in the same 
manner a follo wer of Socrates was called a socratic, fee. 

Iu the different dGrshuniis various opposite opinions 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayu durshunu especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms/ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: £ The idle quibbles, jejune reason¬ 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown away, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by 
substituting vague and ill defined terms in the room of 
accurate conceptions/^ 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects w hich 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 

f At present few of the Hindoos are anxious to obtain real knowledge; 
they content them selves with reading a book or two in order to qualify them¬ 
selves as priests or teachers, or to dispute and wrangle about the most pne* 
rile and trifling conceits. s EnMd, p. 318 ? 313. 
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eternity of matter; the first cause j God the sonl of the 
world ; the doctrine of atoms ; creation ; the nature of 
the gods; the doctrine of fate; transmigration; succes¬ 
sive revolutions of Worlds; absorption into the divine be¬ 
ing, &c. It is well known, that scarcely any subject ex¬ 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that-respecting spirit and matter; and it we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up¬ 
on which the learned Hindoos in the diirshunus have par¬ 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhfis; to this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisheshikfis respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
the sankhyus, who taught that creation arose from un¬ 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg. h Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers * some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago¬ 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
'barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, tlie followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&c. 

h “ An Orphic fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which the forma¬ 
tion of the world is represented uuder the emblem of au egg, formed by the 
union of night, or chaos, and ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of nature. The meaning of litis allegory probably is, that by the ener¬ 
gy of the divine active principle upon the eternal mass of passive matter, 
the visible world was produred.”— Enfield, page 1IG. 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con¬ 
siderable improvements in their philosophy : £ Tiie most 
important improvement, 1 ’ says Brucker, ‘ which Anaxago¬ 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, and thus intro¬ 
ducing- a distinct intelligent cause of all things. The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, lie concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing separately- from 
matter, which having a power of niotioir with in itself, first 
communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit¬ 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature.’ A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos : the doctrine of the voisheshiku respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which Yedfi- 
\yusu threw on the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in whom re¬ 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emancipation from matter~ 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical sect, ‘ the leading character of which ivas, that it 
called in question the truth of every system of opinions 
adopted by other sects, and held no other settled opinion, 
but that every thing is uncertain. Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
India, and to have conversed with the bramhiuis, imbibing 
tiom their doctrine whatever might seem favourable to 
his natural propensity to doubting. These Greek scep¬ 
tics ask. What can do certainly known concerning a being, 
ol whose form, subsistence, and place, wc know nothing; 
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On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothing really good, and nothing really evil, 1 —So among 
the Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boud- 
<1 It its, having its founder, its colleges, and shastrus. Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that thb durshiinus owe their 
origin to the dispute between the bramhiins and the boud- 
dhus; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
tact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
we re much employed in confuting the bouddhtt philosophy; 
the following may serve as a specimen of the arguments 
used on both sides :—The bouddh us affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and thatdbere is no crea¬ 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses.' Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox dilrshunus insist, that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob¬ 
tained from inference , from comparison , and from sounds. 
The following is one of their proofs from inference : God 
exists; this we infer from his works. The earth is the 
work of some one—man has not power to create it. It 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.—When you are absent on a journey, how is it that 
your wife does not become a widow, since it is impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we 
know that he exists ; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there is fire: scnoke issues from that mountain— 
therefore there is fire in the mountain.—It will not excite 

! The bouddhus, say die bramhuns, disregard all the doctrines and ceremo¬ 
nies of religion : Respecting heaven and hell, which can only be proved to exis t 
from inference, they say, we believe nothing. There is a heaven ; Who says 
this—and what proof is there, that after sinning men will be punished ? 
The worship of the gods we regard not, since the promised fruit bangs only 
on au inference. 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should'have arisen among 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo¬ 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Voisheshiku, the 
Meemangsa, and the Sankhyii. k - 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu¬ 
lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhuns, as ap¬ 
pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac¬ 
tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils; from his ab¬ 
staining from animal food, 1 &c.—In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ‘ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwands became eminent philosophers 
in Greece.’ 1 " 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
andffully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda¬ 
tion. 

In all these, and other respects, may be traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 

k From these and from the bouddh^s more than twenty inferior sceptical 
sects are said to have sprang. 

1 Not only msrn, but brute animals are allied to the divinity j for that one 
spirit which pervades the uni verse unites all animated beings to itself and to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to kilJ or eat animals,, which are ai¬ 
led to us in their principle ofli Enfield, page 405, m Ibid, 
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learned Greeks and Hindoos, that, coupled with the re¬ 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages having- 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about file hundred years before the 
Christian aera. 

Among those who profess to study the durshimhs, none 
at present maintain all the - decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc¬ 
trine of the vedantu seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo pfindits; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayu is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
durslmnus, are current: the one is that of the atomic phi¬ 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni¬ 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voisheshiku and nyayh schools; the second is 
that of the sankhyfi, and the last that of the vedantfi. 
The Patflnjulil, respecting creation, maintains that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Mcemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhiirmQ 
and iLdhurmu, or merit and demerit. Most of the durshu- 
nfis agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation: the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow¬ 
ing sections. 
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SECT. XIV.— Of the Sankhyu BurshunH* 

KupilQ is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen¬ 
tences known by the name of Kupilifs sootrQs are his ; he 
says, 4 The text of the sankhyii philosophy, from which 
the BouddhG sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of KtipilK himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwilru- 
Krishmii; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from KQpild, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Pdnchushildiii, who had been him¬ 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of Khpild.’ 

Kdpilu has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments ; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her¬ 
self revolts, 44 No God ! !”—However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyii-saru, and other works which 
follow. 

* It is uncertain which of the dOvshuniis is the most ancient: it is how¬ 
ever conjectured, that this is the order of their rise: the Voishgsbikti, the 
Neiyayikti, the Meenmngsa, the Sankhyu, the Patunjulfi, and then the Ve- 
dantti; and the author would have placed them in this order, but being con ¬ 
fined to time in issuing this volume, he was obliged to place the account of 
that first which was most ready for the press. 
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SECT. XV. —Treatises still extant belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 

Sankhyfl-sootru, or the original sentences of KSpilii. 
Sankliyii-pruvuchfinii-bhashyii, a comment on ditto. 
Sankhyii-ttUtwu-koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyd phi¬ 
losophy. 

Sankhyn-bliashyn, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankhya-chQndrika, ditto. 

Ditto by Vachusphtee-mishrii. 

Sankhyti-sarti, the essence of the sankhyu doctrines. 
Sfiteekft-sankhya-prdfeashn, explanatory remarks on ditto. 
A comment on this work. 

Kfipilttbliashyu, a comment by Vishwfehivuree. 

SECT. XVI.' —Translation of the Sankhyu-saru, written 
by Vignanu-bhikshoohu. 

“ Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the universal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con¬ 
quering, whose name .is Mnhut.° 

/ 

u The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyu-kar iku ; according to my ability ? I now pub* 
lish the Sankhyu-saru-vivektt, in which I have collected 
the essence of the SankbyS doctrines, which may" all be 
found in the karikas, p In the SankhytS-bhashyil, I treated 
of nature at large; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched, 

“ It is the doctrine of the vedfi and the smritees, that 
emancipation^ is procured by the wisdom which discrimi- 

* The Great, or excellent, r Explanatory remarks hi verse. 

1 Miverance from a bodily state^ or, from subjection to transmigrations . 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discrimination 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existence ; c 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de¬ 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas¬ 
sion, &c.; and thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils being ut¬ 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
say the vedOs, smriiees, &c. 

“ He who desires God, as well as he who desires no¬ 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be¬ 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormenting his body ? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Briimhu. He who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de¬ 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are con¬ 
fined to spirit. 

The smritees, and the kqormu and other pooraniis, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de¬ 
merit ; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe¬ 
tuate ti ansmigralions. I he Makshfi-Dhiirmfl 1 thus speaks, 
.Che organs of the man who is free from desire, do not go 
after their objects; therefore he who is freed from the exer¬ 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 

J liar rs , that the human spirit Is separate from the divine. 

These are, bodily pains, sorrow from others, and accidents. 
c A part of the MuliabbatfifiL 
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thirst-producing seed of desire which gives birth to crea¬ 
tures, 

u Some say, hell is the fruit of works ; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ? 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers are thrown : notwithstanding the know¬ 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains. 
The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth be¬ 
come assistants to actions; as the existence of pride, pas¬ 
sion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachment* Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted* 
fastly fixed, 

. u As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experienced* Wherever false ideas 
and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and tear ; there¬ 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks. How are 
works consumed ? The answer is, the wise cease to expe¬ 
rience the fruit of works* But how far does wisdom 
consume works ? It destroys all [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state; 
and after consciousness 11 shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished, Another 
says, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


Mftnil, or consciousness., is called one of the primary element?* 
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with them their fruits; why then introduce confusion into 
the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys the fruit of 
works ? The author replies, I have considered this objec¬ 
tion at large in the Yogu-Varttiku.—The sum of what 
lias been said is tins. False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar¬ 
ed in two sootrus of the Yogu sliest rite, [the Patungulu]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom produces emancipation - 

Section 2,—We now come to describe the connection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or plea¬ 
sure* That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures, the im¬ 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the vedtt: Spirit is not this, is not that: it is immea¬ 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped; 
uftdeeayablc, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite ; it is not susceptible of pain ; it is deathless. 
Thus also the smritees s That which is impervious to every 
iaculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals him till it is too late. Spirit is not 
matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise : knowing this, let false ideas he abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
body and its members, is pure, renounces in a measure 
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the changes of matter* and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin. A Sunk fry ft-sootru also con¬ 
firms this: Correct knowledge when obtained* saying no* 
no* renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The Mfltsyfi poorand also thus describes cor¬ 
rect knowledge* When all things* from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter* 
are known in their separate state* discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be¬ 
tween matter and spirit* still it is only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains eman¬ 
cipation, This is the voice of the vedu and smritees* 
u Spirit know thyself.” 

The PatSnjtflu says* We call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spirit which is not spirit; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob¬ 
jects* How can false ideas be destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom* since these false ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on another? The author replies, this rea¬ 
soning is irrelevant* for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit* and from this exami¬ 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know¬ 
ledge of spirit arises from yogii* or abstraction of mind; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately* for 
discriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea which 
leads a man to say* I am fair* i am sovereign* I am happy, 
I am miserable* gives rise to these unsubstantial forms; 
The vedu* smritees* and the nyayii declare* that the dis¬ 
criminating wisdom* which says, l am not fair* &c, de¬ 
stroys this false idea. Error is removed* first* hy doubts 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mis¬ 
takes a snail-shell for silver; but lie afterwards doubts, 
and at length ascertains that It is a snail-shell* By this 
sentence of the vedu, BrtimhS is not this, is not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as he 
is,-it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom, and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Geeta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soul and body, and between soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme, Here 
we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating wis¬ 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre¬ 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation* This wisdom 
is obtained by yogu, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing* This is the doctrine of the vedu, of the smritees, 
and of all the durshunus ; other kinds of knowledge can¬ 
not remove self-appropriation. The vedantii, differing 
from the saiikhyfi, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into Briimhu; the. 
sankhyS says, absorption into life [jeevu]. That dis¬ 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes false ideas, for the time; for afterwards, when 
this wisdom shall be lost, selfishness will return: thus the 
person who, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
shcl 1 is not silver, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver* 
An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just; after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision : the false 
idea which leads a person !to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our nature: this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as discriminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, lie 
has certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain; it therefore appears that 
yon introduced an incorrect comparison. If any one ob¬ 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac¬ 
tion [yogii] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis¬ 
crimination is thus described in the Geeta: O Panduvu, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom. 

If any one should say, that the objects by the know¬ 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numerous to be known separately, bow then can this per¬ 
fection be obtained, and if not obtained, how can it be 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
yet by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, 
being the agent, must be different from that which is 
displayed i the thing manibested must be different fiom 
that which manifests it; as a vessel must be different from 
the light which brings it to view; aud intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understanding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope¬ 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing ; this esta¬ 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
want to establish the tact, that spirit is distinct from mat¬ 
ter; but your argument proves merely that spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are made known by spirit itself. You teach, 
that it is the work of unassisted spirit to make known the 
operations of the understanding; from which the only in¬ 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is different from 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirit. 
The author replies, This argument is invalid ; you do not 
understand what you say: My argument is this, that the 
operations of the understanding are boundless, and that the 
works of nature are boundless also; now the works of na¬ 
ture are connected with the operations of the understand¬ 
ing, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiyayiku 
maintains the same idea, when in bis system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc¬ 
trine of the noiyayiku, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni¬ 
present, boundless, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish be* ween the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable* Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Patunjulij, by Vyasu, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa¬ 
tion. If this be so, though a person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom may exist; for he knows in general that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct : and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, tlfat 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from mutter, for spirit is immutable* Where¬ 
fore we maintain, that sight and the object of sight 
are distinct* A modern vcdantiku had said, that when 
the distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations. He w ho perceives a jar* is not 
that jar in any respect; he who perceives a body, that is, 
he who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
says the author, this is not admitted, for the vedu says* 
that cc spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de¬ 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 
voh. iv. it 
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be niiiiutfUncd ? I he vedantiku ssys, I meant, that which 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 
therefore jour object ion is invalid. The author says, If 
this is your meaning, your mistake i3 still greater, lor 
visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedautikii replies, 
When the v6dii speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only; for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only- 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God : he is made 
known, and makes himself known: therefore the meaning 
of the vedu, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The au¬ 
thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi¬ 
cated, for when any one says I, spirit [self] is meant; 
but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhds also 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness and mi¬ 
sery lies in the understanding, and not in any other being. 
In the san^e manner you affirm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddhus declare that the un¬ 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter ; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis¬ 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability, eom- 
poundnesSj a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of twenty-four principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our¬ 
selves to onej: if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in¬ 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]- This there- 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria¬ 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
vdda and smritees, which teach, that discrimination must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 
I am not the organs, &c. ? To this it is answered. The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be¬ 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones.— In this se¬ 
cond section , Vignanu-bhiks hooka has explained the na¬ 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation. 

Section 3.—In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis¬ 
tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speaking, it is divided into twenty-four parts, 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele¬ 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ¬ 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat¬ 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change of its primitive state, either me¬ 
diately or imrtiediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; prftkritee, 1 shflktee/ iija,* prudhanii,* Kvyitk- 
tiiy* tumu, c may a/ fividya,' &c. as say the great sages. 
In the smritees it is called Bramlice vidya, f uvidya, prfi- 
kritee, pura. s This crude matter is considered as pos¬ 
sessing the three qualities [goontfs] in exact equilibrium, 

1 The natural x>r primary state. 7 Power or energy. * The unpro- 
duccd. * The chief. * That which is latent. * Darkness. 

"* Illusion. * Ignorance. * Sacred knowledge. * Excellence. 
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from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Miihut [intellect], 
&c. are effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced; this is the definition. 

Wherever the three goonus are unequal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and we have 
borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhyO sodtriis teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself; 
and this is also taught in the Patiinjulu and its commen¬ 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct 
from this. u The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to ££ the trees of a forest;” but 
the trees are not different from the forest. “ The siitwfi, 
riijfi, tiimu, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter¬ 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
mGhht, (intellect). It is said in the v£du, that the crea¬ 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities .* 
this inequality is thus explained; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good quality (sKtwu), and 
therefore the two other qualities do not make their ap¬ 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest; and 
from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
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£four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi¬ 
ples [or properties of bodies] are accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the vedu : first* all was tumu [the natural state 
of matter]; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], ritju, [passion] and inequality was the conse¬ 
quence; then rUjft being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the stitwtt [excellence]. 
The sfrtwii and Other qualities we call things (drilvyit), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agreeableness, &c.; and are connected 
with union and separation ; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi¬ 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The sutwu goonii, 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &e. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by w ay of pre-emi¬ 
nence. So also the rHju, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &cl as well as of misery, yet, by 
w r ay of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi¬ 
sery; and thus also the turn0, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the 
three goonfls are indicated by their names : the abstract 
noun derived from the present participle siit 7 is siUwiJ, 
existence, entity, or excellence; by w hich etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in¬ 
tended. Kuju refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
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badj because it awakens the passions. The tumd, the 
worst, because it covers with darkness. 

The three goonhs have an innumerable individuality 
[reside in many]. From this rule of the sankhyfi it fob 
lows, that those who are distinguished as possessors of the 
sutwilgoonH, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also those possessed of the rtijil are known by the mo¬ 
bility of this goonQ, and those possessed of the tumfl, by 
the heaviness ot this goonu. But even if the goonSs were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered as 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 
worlds were created at once. An objector says, how is it 
possible, that from one cause an endless number and va¬ 
riety of productions could spring? To this another an¬ 
swers, To the union of this one cause to numberless pro¬ 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed. To the last 
speaker the author replies, The three goonSs, which per¬ 
vade every thing, do not of themselves produce this va¬ 
riety; ;or, though they pervade all things, they are not 
united to them. The sum of this doctrine is, that the 
goonfis have each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteemed as things and not as qualities.—To this one 
objects, The goon us are three; how then can they be said 
to be innumerable ? The author replies, they are called 
three m reference to their collected state, in the same man¬ 
ner as the voisheshikus comprise the elementary forms of 
matter in nine divisions. To the goonSs may also be as¬ 
cribed dimensions, as being both atomic and all-pm vadin-. 
If these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 
we account for the active nature of the rSju goonu, 
and for the sentiment which some properly entertain' 
that the all-pervading ether is an original cause ? If you 
say, that every cause is all-pervading [but not atomic] 
then the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained 
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While other durshdnds ascribe the origin of things to 
matter, the voisheshiku durshilnii contends, that from 
earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is false, for the 
first [assisting^] cause is void of scent, &c. This is our 
opinion, and in this opinion we are supported by the 
Vishnoo pooran u, &c. The great sages have taught, that 
the first cause is unperceived; that matter is subtile [ap¬ 
proaching invisibility], underived, identified with entity 
and non-entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, 
without form, and is pervaded by the three goonfis, I he 
first cause is underived, has no producer, and is undecay- 
able. The hypothesis of the voish&hikQs, that snielj, &c. 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already con¬ 
futed in the comment. 

An inquirer suggests, if matter is both atomic and all- 
pervading, and, possessing the three goon us, has an end¬ 
less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive ? The author answers, I have 
mentioned individuality as a property of matter .purely in 
reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of many 
kinds] is an universal property of earths; and the all- 
pervading property of matter is proved by the same pro¬ 
perty in ether [which has been pronounced to be one of 
the causes of things]. Thus, although it be maintained, 
that the creatures are many, and that creation is compos¬ 
ed of many parts, yet they arc all one when we speak of 
things in reference to their generic nature. The vedu 
also confirms this doctrine, when it mentions, “ the one 
unproduced. 11 Matter is also called ineit, because it 
does not tend to any object, and because it has no con¬ 
sciousness of its own existence. Hut, it when you say, 
that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the v£du anti smritoes, for 
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they declare that malter possesses motion [agitation] ; 
therefore when we say that mutter is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
object, and is free from consciousness ofits own existence. 
\\ hatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com¬ 
ment, [fvankhyfi-Bhasbyu]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of malter is this, intellect, &e. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in¬ 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
vise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that doth is composed of thread.* 1 The vedfi and smri- 
tees confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastrfis and by abstraction. 


Some one says, the fruit of the sutwB goontl is declar¬ 
ed to be happiness, joy, & c . but except in the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth—none in the objects of 
the senses: therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau¬ 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises, and says. If excellency be admitted as a spe¬ 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea¬ 
sure excites pain. We terra that In which excellency- 


11 ifie pSndit who assisted the author in this translation, supplied another 
comparison : Butter arises from milk—the source is milk, the means is 
churning, the effect is butter: from this effect we infer, that all milk pos- 
a esses a buftei'-jiToducing qualify* 
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resides, the happy : [therefore happiness is found in sensi¬ 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex¬ 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldly pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyQj. 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, wo 
shall now treat of muhiit [intellect]. The principle 
muhut, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called mflhfil, from its union with re¬ 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis¬ 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, MiihQt flood- 
dhee,' Prugnu, k &c. In the Unoogeeta‘ it is also thus 
described: Spirit possessed of all these names or quali¬ 
ties, is called Mtihut, Mahan-atmu,“ Mfitee, n Vishnoo," 
Jishnoo/ Shumbhoo, 1 VeeryfiviU/ Booddhee, Prifgnffi, 
Oopulubdhee ;• also Brilmha, Dhritee, 1 Smritee" It is 
spread over the world ; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world, it is all-pervading, undecay able, it possesses rari¬ 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [ofother things] ,* they have 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [muhat]. He who is muhflt, is Vishnoo; m 
the first creation he was Swayumbhoo,* and Prubhoo. T 
The three kinds, viz. stttwu, &c. [or qualities] of mfihfit, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi¬ 
fied with the quality [goonh] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivfi. Thus it is said 

‘ The understanding. * Knowledge. 1 A section of 1 he Mfl- 

liabharut. m The intellectual spirit. * The will. * The 

all-pervading. * The victorious. s The existent by way of emi¬ 
nence. r Tlie powerful. ’ Comprehension. ■ Restraint. 

" The rememberer. * The self-existent. > The supreme. 
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in the Vishnoo pooranii, infibBt is three-fold, it has the 
siUwti} nljd, and til mu qualities. The Mfitsyu pooranu 
also says, From matter, with its changes, arises the prin¬ 
ciple miilult; and hence this word nifthut is used among 
men, [when they see any thing great]. From the quali¬ 
ties of matter in a state of excitation (fermentation, 
kshobhu] three gods arise, in one form, Brurnha, Vishnoo 
and Milheshwuriu 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. This is asserted in 
reference to the union of'the attribute and the subject* 
In the first creation, muhut is unfolded by the term Vish¬ 
noo, rather than by that of BrKmha and Sdnkuril: this is 
mentioned in a stanza of tlie Vishnoo poo rants, The 
principle muliiit, in part, through the penetrating nature 
of the rfljtt and tifrnu goonfis, being changed in its form, 
becomes the clothing of individual particles of life [i, e. of 
souls], and being connected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small. The sentence of the sankhyfr is, that mufiflf, from 
association becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect 
of muhut, both in its free and combined state, is firmness* 
Miihut is the seed-state of the tree of the heart, [tintuku- 
riinu] of iihffnkaru [consciousness of existence], and of 
munii [the will]. Therefore, it appears from the shastrfis* 
that infill fit is derived from matter, and uhunkarijL from 
in tih ^[intellect]. By a general inference, it is concluded, 
that effects are united to their immediate causes : [in this 
way, muhfit gives birth to fihunkarfi, or consciousness, 
and is united to it] but whether, in creation, Che five ele¬ 
ments [the material parts] were first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in¬ 
tellectual part was first created, and was followed by the 
others in succession, we cannot determine by inference, 
for want of a clear datum. There are, however, some re- 
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nuirks in the vedu and smritees which lead to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the intelligent part was first created. This has 
been shewn in the bhashyu. 

Having defined the nature of understanding [miihfit], 
we now proceed to consider the nature of consciousness 
[uhuokaru] :—Consciousness arises from the undemand¬ 
ing, as a branch of the seed plant. It is called iihunkaru 
from its effects, viz* an idea that I exist, as a potter is de* 
nominated from a pot: this is its character. Its sy¬ 
nonyms are found in the Koormit-pooranu: tihunkarti,* 
fibJiirnanii, 5 k5rtree, b mflntree, c atm a/ prukooiu/jeevfl ; f 
all which are exciting principles. This consciousness^ 
being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects; 
thus the Kodrmti poor an u, Consciousness arises from the 
understanding, and is of three sorts : voikariku [change¬ 
able] ; toijiisu [from tiju, light]; and, born from the ele¬ 
ments, &c. tamifsQ [darkness]. The toijilsii creation 
comprises the organs; the voikariku, ten of the gods ; 
m if nil [consciousness] being added, makes eleven partak¬ 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the nature of 
the bodily organs and the faculties]. From the tiiii-ma- 
trus E were created visible objects* as animals, &c. The 
voikariku creation is peculiar to the sutwd goonu, and the 
toijtisu to the ruju : munu, by its own qualities, or union, 
becomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, and 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By this sentence of the vedft, and others of the same im* 
port, viz. a my mind was elsewhere—I did not hear,” it 
is proved, that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. 

* Consciousness of existence. m Regard to self, 1 The governor. 

c The counsellor * d Self or spirit. * Excellent origin. f Life, 

! The simple elements of sound, touch, form* taste* am! smtll, ua- 
mixed with any kind of property. 
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The eleven gods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik, h Vatu, 1 Urkfl, k Pruchetii, 1 Ushwee, 1 " Virahee,' 1 Indrfi, ft 
Oopendrfi, ? Mitru, 1 Ku, r and Chfindru.* 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs ;—In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason¬ 
ing faculty [munii] ; the strong bias to sound felt by in ti¬ 
ll ii, produced the incarcerated spirit’s organ of hearing; 
from the attraction to form felt by munii, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in mfinti, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyfi- 
Dhurmii, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach¬ 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five tun-matrus are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tHn- 
matriis, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ 
gave birth to another; but this proof does exist respect¬ 
ing the tun-matriis. Thus, to speak of them in order: 
from the tun-matrii of sound arises that of feeling, which 
lias the qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three thn-matrus are produced. In the commen¬ 
tary on the Patunjulu, the regular increase of a property 
in each of the tun-matriis is described. Moreover, the 
five tun-matrus give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormil and Vishnoo' pooranfis teach, that the five 
tun-matriis arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Koorrod says, Consciousness which arises from the tiimfi 

k The regent of a quarter. j The regent of wiud. 1 The sun- 

1 The recent of water* m The divine physicians* * The regent of 

fire* ° The king of heaven, * Vishnoo* * A god* * Brumha, 

5 The moon* 
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goonu, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tun-matru of sound. From sound was pro¬ 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tfin- 
matrfi of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch ; and so in order with the rest. 

An opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, 
fire and waterj are evidently the assisting causes of other 
things; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err- To this the author replies, The pooraniis declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five tfin-matrtls 
are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 
three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele¬ 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re¬ 
maining seventeen are called the lingu-shiireerfi,' in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel- 
That lingu-shiireeru of all sentient creatures being pro¬ 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingii-shureeru- The five tiin-matrus 
are the receptacle of the lingu-shureerii, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle-—In the be¬ 
ginning, the Jingu-shflreerii, in an undivided stale, existed 

1 The Hindoo writings speak of three states of the body, the ImgQ-shti- 
iStrtL or the archetype of bodies j the shookshmf*-shareerH> or the atomic 
frody, and the at'hddliUslmreerlt, or gross niatter* 
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in a state similar to that clearly visible material body 
which is as the clothing of the Self Existent, After- 
Wards, the individual lingS-shureerfis became the cloth¬ 
ing of individual animals, which clothing forms a part 
of that which clothes the Self-Existent, as the JingQ- 
slmreerit of a son is derived from that of a father. 
Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [KupilH]: 
Different individuals are intended to produce different ef¬ 
fects ; and thus also Miinoo, God, having caused the sub¬ 
tile particles of the six unmeasured powers, or the six 
organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. The meaning is 
merely this, God, the selftexistent, causing the rare or sub¬ 
tile parts of his own lingQ-shureeru to fall as clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, created all animals* 

Having thus described the lingQ-shureeru, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matterConsciousness of per¬ 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part of 
intellect; and, bearing the same proportion, from con¬ 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether; from ether 
air; from air light; from light water, and, from water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than the four¬ 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-existent, was produced 
the stMioolu-shureeru of this being. This self existent, 
clothed with this matter, is called NarayuntL 

Thus Miinoo, after having discoursed on the self-exis¬ 
tent, says* ts He, desirous of producing numerous crea¬ 
tures from his own substance, in the first place created 
wgters, and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid 
as the thousand-rayed sun. In that seed was produced 
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BrSmha, the sire of all* He was the first material beings 
and is called Poorooshu (ihe producing cause); and thus 
Brum ha became the lord of all creatures. Waters are 
called Nara, because they were produced by Niiru [the 
selfcexistent] ; they were at first his place [SyiSiiK], ibere- 
tore he is called Narayunu/* The vedii and smritees 
teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de¬ 
rived from it, and since all at last will be absorbed in it. 
Therefore the v6dil and smritees are not opposed to the 
popular sentiment, that u NaraySnd is the spirit of all 
sentient creatures.’* 

Narayiinfi, clothed with the total of gross matter, cre¬ 
ated, on his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soo- 
meroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter* Thus the smritees, All liv¬ 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [iVarayilniS thus clothed with matter], That 
which is said in the poorands, that, while Narayiinfi was 

g 

sleeping oil sheshQ [the serpent-god Un until], the four¬ 
faced god was unfolded from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood aa 
referring to the creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Brumha, viz. at every kiilpH- It cannot 
agree with the first creation, but this sleeping on sheshfi 
agrees with the dissolution of nature which takes place 
on the evening of a day of Brumha, and with the appear¬ 
ance of the torpid gods, in regular order from BrSmha, 
who in a united state had retired into the body of Nara- 
yfinu; for, the dissolution of nature at the evening of a 
day of Brumha, is called sleep, because, at that time, for 
some purpose, he [Narayttnu] assnmes a body. Thus 
the twenty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described* From whatever cause any thing is pro¬ 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it* From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab¬ 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea¬ 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind; from wind, 
fire, &e,] So says the Mfihabhariitu, &c. These changes, 
viz* creation, preservation, and destruction, in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him w ho per¬ 
vades all things ; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 
smritees r the constant births of the lingu-shureeriis, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi¬ 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentaryJ ; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are Uncertain- 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to he perceived as the real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil* The Unoogecta contains the following 
comparison: This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Briimha : this tree Sprung from an im¬ 
perceptible seed [matter] ; the vast trunk is intellect; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements ; the places of the buds, the oigans ; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruiL 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality *—JUnd of the third section . 
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Section 4.—For the accommodation of the student, I 
shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo- 
rooshu], and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea “ I am” [that is, 
by indentifying spirit with matter] ; but by the true know¬ 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre¬ 
sent, &c. I shall therefore, in the first place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter; [In this sense] he who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every crea¬ 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by fate, and as such must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand¬ 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, Ihatlic who 
receives the fruit of actions is without beginning. .When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre¬ 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re¬ 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror." Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] tfie liberation of spirit ensues; [that is, ac¬ 
cording to the sankhyu, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera¬ 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac¬ 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause for 
his destruction, and therefore he is not destroyed : from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas. We have 
never seen that that which is destitute of light can make 

" According to the sankhyu, spirit is not considered as the creator, nor, 
in fact, as really receiving the fruit of actions; this reception being on.j in 
appearance in cousetptence of union to matter, and not more, in teality, than 
as the mirror suffers or enjoys from the image reflected upon it. 
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known light; in the light-possessing works of the sfitwu- 
goonu, the properties of this goonii are seen. From hence 
we gain the idea, that the cause of things [the manifesterj 
is not finite, but eternal; therefore manifestation re¬ 
sides in the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting 
the cause of manifestation; as when some suppose, that 
the power of giving light is in the fuel, or that this power, 
is communicated to a mirror when you remove its cover¬ 
ing. Therefore the knowledge of the eternal must also 
be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say, 
that] knowledge [is a property, we affirm that it] is k a 
thing, for it is dependent on none ; and “ I am” [perso¬ 
nal identity], being a quality of the understanding, will 
agree with this as a thing. Through false ideas, the ig¬ 
norant constantly cherish the error, “ I am that lump” [of 
clay; that is, they conceive of spirit as matter]. Through 
association [between body and spirit], they call spirit 
the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, depravity, production, and destruction; 
but as vacuum only is necessary to the ear,, so spirit 
requires only spirit; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the 
vedit, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad- 
ing, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
only spirit. When it is united to material things, then 
[not really but apparently] it is capable of destruction; 
when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. I fit i$ diffused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
all times and of all places always manifest ? They are 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit is united to 
the operations of the understanding. Philosophers main¬ 
tain, that the appearance of things is thc-ir image reflected- 
upon spirit. When the operations of the understanding. 
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are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected, im¬ 
mutable, ever-living, all-diffused, and eternal. All 
desires, &c. arise in the understanding, and not in the 
spirit, for desire and the operations of the understanding’ 
have hut one receptacle. All things within us subject to 
alteration, exist in the understanding; therefore all 
spirits, like all vacuums, are equally immutable, always 
pure, always identified with the understanding, always 
free, unmixed, light, self-displayed, without dependence, 
and shine in every thing. An opponent here says, We are 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the va¬ 
cuum, are one; for that it is in the understanding only 
that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This ob¬ 
jection will not stand, for in one spirit there are these con¬ 
trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and the ab¬ 
sence of this reception ; for when spirit receives the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, it is many, and when distinct 
from these operations, it is one; the vedfi and smritees 
teach us, that spirit is one when we apply to it discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom; and many when united to matter. 
Spirit receives pleasure, &c. as a wall the shadow; but 
that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding: still a 
distinction is formed by the appearance or non-appearance 
of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which 
appears in pillars of chrystal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have fallen; but the similitude 
drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having dif¬ 
ferent properties make no impression on air .—End of 
the. fourth section. 

Section 5.—I shall now speak of spirit, and of that 
which is not spirit, and enlarge upon the qualities of the 
one, and the faults of the other, that the distinction be¬ 
tween them may be made clear. 1 his cloud-like world, 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo- 
nttSj like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro¬ 
duced and ab orbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three gooofis in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee}, being [in reality] without change, as the sup¬ 
porter of the three-goonu-changed [world], is the instru¬ 
mental cause of the universe. As w er, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustairier of the 
embryo [atomic] world, is declared to be its supporter. 
Brumhu, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ¬ 
ed by the synonym Purflinart’hQ-sut [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause of alt things. He is called Purttm- 
art’hu-sQt, because he exists for himself, and is cmnpleat 
in himself. He is called stit [the "existent] because he 
exists of himself, and accomplishes all by himself. Na¬ 
ture in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called Qsht [non-entity] through its constant change 
from form to form. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having under¬ 
gone a change, is called in thesinritees vustoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some¬ 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some¬ 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is iisGt], because something else is re¬ 
quired to give it existence. That-which is real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, vve can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, vve lie under a mistake: 
[still, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is sttt [substance] and ttsttt [un¬ 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial goody 
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is a real mistake. This world is [compared to] a tree; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all 
the rest is sa;> [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which is permanent, is intellect, which is unchangeable; 
all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial* because, compared with 
BnlrnhS, it is unstable* 

Thus have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [silt] : and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are' discussed at length in the YogG-Vashishfhu ; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, 
death is a non-entity ; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. Tins error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water : we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi¬ 
sible world : it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
silver; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun for a pool of water. There is one omni¬ 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif¬ 
fused likt^ boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
oxistent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi¬ 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex¬ 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 
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the mind of the selfexistent Brflmhij; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
mind, who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the [right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold may 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception of 
the value of the gold of which it is composed, so an igno¬ 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele¬ 
phants, and other splendid objects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogu-Fashi&hrhd, the absolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in which this world will be absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms. This world, in the midst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 
water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The uni¬ 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-spreading tree 
of nature, is made visible by BrftmhiL Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entity and non-entity.— 
End of the fifth section* 

Section 6.—Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis¬ 
tinguished from other things, I now proceed <o speak of 
its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding. Muhiit poorooshu [intellect] 
is called tiimobhootee, chitee, bodhii, vedftna, viz. sen¬ 
timent, conception, understanding, and ratiocination. 
Other things are called by the names vddyif,* jarti/ tQmu, a 
ugnaniS/ prfldhanu, b &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the manifester, 

x The ohjeet of knowledge. y Brute matter, * Darkness. 

* False ideas. * Chief. 
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in the same manner as light, by its union with the object 
it displays, is called the manifester. Connection with the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the un¬ 
derstanding, but as the body on the glass* Spirit, though 
it is diffused, on account of its unconnected ness with the 
faculties and with material things, does not look at the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge* Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during its free¬ 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identified with light, and air-formed. The operations of 
the understanding have form and bounds; like a lamp, 
they are visible ; they are innumerable ; they perish every 
moment; they are inanimate, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they are the objects of the perception of another [the 
soul]. The manifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them, so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding; 
but it is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things are perceived. Some one objects, If we ac~ 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the effect* Spirit sees things through 
the understanding: that is 5 the understanding assumes 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit: the understanding, &c* cannot perceive [ob¬ 
jects]* In this manner the distinction is made clear be¬ 
tween the operations of the understanding and spirit; and 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c, the distinction be¬ 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es¬ 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera¬ 
tions of the understandi ng, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
are both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the noiyayiktis 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under¬ 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus¬ 
trated by the sankhytL The ignorant Bouddhus, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under¬ 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the vcdu, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This.dis¬ 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, and the self-existent, who 
makes them known, is not impossible to good philoso¬ 
phers: a duck can separate milk from water. This ca¬ 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God ; but abstract ideas of God, none pos¬ 
sess ; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of these operations they may bo 
separated from spirit. As fire on the hearth, though it 
cannot be distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its consum¬ 
ing quality. We learn from the vedit, that the distinction 
between the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifest er, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that every thing is distinct from 
that which makes it visible : jars, &c, are different from 
the light [which makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light* As there- 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those operations: this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the reveal er of the operations of the under¬ 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the vedd, &c, though the body and facul¬ 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during * a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif¬ 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit; and this is 
also the case when the person is awake; but in wak¬ 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im¬ 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak¬ 
ing hours, all material objects, as delineated on spirit, ap¬ 
pear of the same form; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture ; we have no 
means of proof- but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
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every thing in spirit* so in his waking hours [notwith¬ 
standing the omnipresence of spirit* through the individu¬ 
ation of his ideas* he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place [the body]* Profound sleep* then* shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream* the ideas which we 
form* through the operations of the understanding* of 
spirit being possessed of form* are illusory and false. I he 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal¬ 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding* but the w ant oi 
this covering is called the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit* 
perfect* eternal and unchangeable* perceives the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under¬ 
standing* it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform religious austerities* for spi¬ 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno¬ 
rant believe* that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife* endure the suffering oi pain ; and 
they plead this as a proof* that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. He who enters upon religious 
austerities for shew* without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated under¬ 
standing* will never obtain emancipation* but will continue 
miserable in this world and in the world to come. Through 
the want of discriminating between the understanding and 
spirit* some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls* but this is false* for all souls have the same vitality. 
The understanding* having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband* spirit* which has 
jio qualities* is imprisoned in its own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing her lord [spirit] in 
his true character* is here filled with joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord- The understanding re- 
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cognising 1 her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, he is not 
governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he endures not pain, he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more pain.— 
End of the sixth section. 

Section 7.—Having thus pointed out the distinction be¬ 
tween pure spirit and the understanding, the author next 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit. The smri- 
tees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] the expectation 
of pleasure from the objects of sense. From hence it 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, because it is 
more forcible; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter], other¬ 
wise an objection would lie against every work which de¬ 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for the sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura¬ 
tively used to represent omnipresence; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences of the vedii, Spirit is neither joyful 
nor joyless. It is clear, that the negations of the vedii 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &e.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies] ; for these instruc¬ 
tions cannot procure for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach¬ 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author : as he, not desti¬ 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the master of wealth, 
fiy tins sentence of the vedd, Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness : therefore it is improper to 
call spirit the blissful. From the following verse 
of the vedantu, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the vedantu. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness* has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the Erumhu-Meemarigsil : we now 
speak of spirit as identified with love; the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regards spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine love. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
most beloved object; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature; 
and not upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
says u I am” [I exist] ; he does not say 4C I am—happi¬ 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]. 
Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested ; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed else¬ 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant ; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en¬ 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap¬ 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap¬ 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit¬ 
ing cause to love i&always spirit—spirit is of itself lovely : 
this sentence the vedii perpetually repeats when it pro* 
poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
be represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The hap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine: 
this is not controverted by the yogee ; but miserable men, 
unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of p spirit .—End trf tke $$vmth 
section. 

Section 8.—The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the vedu and smritees, that it is eternal, in¬ 
telligent, and happy, have now been described.. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] misery]. Discrimina¬ 
tion discovers the excellencies of the one, and the evil 
qualities of die other, and destroys the latter. Those op¬ 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both in the same place, the under¬ 
standing. Muhut [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is prov¬ 
ed to be mere gnanu [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, and immutable. Gnanu [spirit] is spo¬ 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
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thing touched is tinctured with its qualities, so desire is 
produced in the understanding by its connection with the 
objects of sense* The union [sumbQndee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a 
thing, is called suugii [association], and Gnjunu [paint] ; 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unassoeiated, and 
unaffected. In spirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
three goon us are driven about, for the purposes of crea¬ 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni¬ 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle* Inanimate things are excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all* The bodily or¬ 
gans naturally collect alt articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding* The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit * the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords of the body, the under¬ 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one has no lord 
to whom he owes obedience. Therefore this is the limit of 
our conceptions of God—he is the light of all, the lord 
of all. The glory [happinessJ of others [the creatures}, 
obtained with much pain, is transitory: that of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and by its dancing near the 
great mass ofinanimatematter, it receives birth and absorp¬ 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogee, viewing the glory 
of spirit, which is beyond all comparison, and free from 
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alloy, values the glory of [the godj Brumha no higher 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out¬ 
ward things'is the body; the organs are the atma [en- 
joyer] of the body; the atma of every thing, even of 
the organs, is the understanding; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called Pfirum-atma [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is connected with the operations of the un¬ 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, as dis¬ 
tinct from these operations, is called Purilm-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, 
that is its Brumhti; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its BrumhiL Theists, i. e. 
the sankhyus, affirm, that gnanii is God; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina¬ 
nimate matter is God. The everliving, who is the su¬ 
preme, and who pervades all things, is JBrilmhf! ; for no 
cause is known from which it can be ascertained that he 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni¬ 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
cbit-gkunu [the total of sensation] ; vignanii-ghuim [the 
total of wisdom], atinG-ghunu [the total of spirit]. Pil- 
rum-atma does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is known only to himself ; therefore he is called his 
own manifester: every tiling else is destitute oS this pro¬ 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogu] does not belong to the im¬ 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by the 
operations of the understanding: spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without assist¬ 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im¬ 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things only fora time- We mention spirit in the cha¬ 
racter of a testifier merely to shew* that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter* Spirit [poorooshu] is incapable oi 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile ; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Ralioo is invisible, 
but, when lie approaches to seize the moon, he then be¬ 
comes visible* As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit, it becomes visible* Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under¬ 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu¬ 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit of error, and then grieves it, In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless* Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [dehu], it is called dehce; as it enlightens 
the pooree [the body], it is called the pooroos, male ; as 
it is alone, it is called udwiteeyu, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kevtilu. Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called unavritii [the uncovered]* As 
the supreme Jit is called atma. It knows bodies [kshetrfi], 
therefore it is culled kshetnlgnu, or that which knows the 
body* It is called hihigsQ [a duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
about the p^tal-formed nyinphzea of the understanding. 
By the letter ^ breath goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
enters again : on account of this ingress and egress of the 
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animal soul, spirit is called fa duck]. In the moun¬ 
tain of the body is the cave of the heart : in this cave 
[goohii] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with his 
consort the understanding ; and hence he is called gooha- 
shiSyii, [he who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called mayin ; 
for by its proximity to the Ihree-goonu-formed maya [that 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap¬ 
pearance, The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di¬ 
visions of spirit; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishkiilQ [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the unassisted testi¬ 
fier of the understanding; therefore the wise express spi¬ 
rit by the sign L Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male : strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge¬ 
nius ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con¬ 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect; 
being vital, it is always free; and being destitute of sor¬ 
row, it is called poaroosbfi [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi¬ 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit- The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re¬ 
flected on by yogees, produces Y\hev^i\on t ^—Endof-the 
eighth section * 

Section 9,—Having thus, by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation, f now briefly 
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relate tlie method of celebrating rajd-yogu/ He who is 
not able to perform the rajti-yogil, may attend to that 
called hiIt*hfi*yogffA According to the YogibVashisht’hu- 
Ramayunfi, the account of this ceremony was communi¬ 
cated by Bhoosoondil* to the sage Yiishishfc’hu. In the 
celebration of the raju-yogu, the exercise of the under¬ 
standing is required. In the hut’hu-yogti, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are the two principal things required ; other tilings 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee, The vedil and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the senses : the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er¬ 
rors* In the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up into a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re¬ 
ligious merit can never grow; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the lire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] BiTimha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three gooniis: and being constantly terrified with the 
fear of transmigration, even they seek for liberation* 
This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery, 

c The excellent or kingly yoga. 4 The common yogfi. 

* This sage is said to have been the offspring of the goose which carries 
Brtimha, by the crow on which Ytfmu rides. 
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£ ’ May this be mine K May I not be thisthe mind, 
constantly subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insen¬ 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain: there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, “ This 
is spiritbut to the yogee spirit manifests itself when, 
w ith an unw avering mind, he thus meditates, “ I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, I am 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the all-pervading, I am the un¬ 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations, of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi¬ 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding; it is unchangeable, unasso¬ 
ciated, and undecay able. All within the mind is called 
the operations of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them with¬ 
out a medium. [Addressing himself to a Bouddhif, he 
says] iii attributing the manifestation of an operation of 
the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the 
continual operation of effects, you assert more than is 
true, and therefore the above-mentioned idea [that spirit 
without a medium sees the operations of the understand- 
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ingj is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
covetousness, sleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and irreligion ; in short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a person 
says I am sick, / am happy, &c], I [spirit] am all-per- 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon¬ 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the dispiayer of all things. Not being different 
in nature, I am every living creature, from Bnlmha, Vish" 
noo, Muheshwurii, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va¬ 
cuum, we are life; therefore we are taught in the vedii to 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
I. Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. The vedfi says, that in this 
manner the sankhytl yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea¬ 
ven. Munoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around him living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus 
think on spirit F , The yogee, who views all on an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed by Hr urn ha, 
Vishnoo, ShivQ,&c. Therefore let the yogee meditate on 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, who 
in production and dissolution, in all states and times, sees 
every thing the same. Yishnoo and the other principal 
deities who possess great glory, do not enjoy more than I 

f Agreeably to this doctrine, some mendicants may be leen making a com¬ 
panion of a dog. 
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[the yogee] do ; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater than himself, 
he labours to become his equal; but I see no one greater 
than myself; nor do i consider myself as less than others, 
that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants* From Briimha 
even to the people in hell, the yogee loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The vedii says, that 
from men's [false] conceptions of the undivided one, viz, 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is Lhe worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c* 
appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug¬ 
gler who personifies a number of animals by clothing him¬ 
self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em¬ 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under¬ 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura¬ 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through different apertures in a jar, &c, a There¬ 
fore, attend ! I am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc¬ 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Brum- 
ha, Eeshu, Huree, and IndriS, down to the minutest liv¬ 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling, evil, aris¬ 
ing from illusion, are false* When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the illusion arising out ofthe three gooniis, 
we apply to it these comparisons, good, middling and 
evil. He, to whom I am is applied, is spirit, imperish¬ 
able, ever-living ; the same in the body as in other places ; 
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with this single difference, that he is perceived within, but 
not without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go¬ 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc¬ 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery ; but the wife of the 
ignorant, that is, the’understanding, is unbeloved and un¬ 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under¬ 
standing foils on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am al¬ 
ways the same, whether I enjoy or not my appointed 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un¬ 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, 1 [spirit] am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub¬ 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery; but neither 
confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 
the immutable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations; but 
this appears to be false as soon as ihe mirror, spirit, is 
inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the 
three states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep. I 
the sun-like spirit, am perfect: I neither rise nor set. As 
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the face in a glass, so the universe, through the under¬ 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds its operations] I am seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni¬ 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of the uru 
derstauding. I am only the mirror holding a reflected 
image ; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air; yet this implies no fault in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is in me as in space; 
and 1 like space, am every where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every where ; for as nothing adheres to 
space, neither does any thing adhere to me. The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me: 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing ; the world resembles 
a lodging-house; there is no union betwixt it and the oc¬ 
cupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom ; in him 
there is neither universe, nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of which the understanding is full, appear, one 
after another, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 
some places and exceedingly confined in others, so is it 
with spirit, whether clothed with (he understanding, or 
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confined by gross matter. The universe is full of space¬ 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in¬ 
visible. As the clouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do I [spirit] see 
the evil dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu¬ 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi¬ 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob¬ 
jects will again secularize the organs. A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or¬ 
gans], as IndrE did the mountains .—End of the ninth 
section , 

Section 10.—I shall now clearly point out the proper¬ 
ties of the man who obtai ns liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. The self-conceited but ig¬ 
norant may have beard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it; but, m consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
and lienee choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogtt-bhash- 
ytt says, that neither greatness nor the knowledge of 
futurity, See. are essential,signs of knowledge, but that 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koivul- 
ytij. That which is written in the v^dit and sraritees 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating 
wisdom, t have extracted, to strengthen the faith of the 
yogee. To a yogee, in whose mind all things are iden¬ 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?—what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As the wind forces its passage every where, 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe¬ 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. He is free even in this life, who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob¬ 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. He who acts as though lie 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de¬ 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogee. A woman whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours; so a wise man, having 
found the excellent and pure Brumhu, delights in him 
even though engaged in other things. The yogee who, 
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however cloth ed, however fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same, who is entire spirit, and is always look¬ 
ing inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though 
he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
demerit; nor in any thing besides—this man resembles a 
king. He who in the body has obtained emancipation is’ 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shastrus, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion his 
toils; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns ; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is glo¬ 
rious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none ; he honours 
none ; he is not worshipped ; he worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world ; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua¬ 
tion, covetousness, fee* diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, has no occasion for the delusions 
promised in the vedd and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
the house of a chttiiriaLu, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour he obtained div ine knowledge. Emancipa¬ 
tion is not in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor on earth ; the extinction of every desire is emancipa¬ 
tion. When the yogee renounces the body, he renounces 
embodied emancipation, and enters into unembodied li- 
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berty, and remains like the unruffled wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c, but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, un decay able, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu¬ 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown/ These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanu-bhiksliookS.— 
Thus ends (he Sankhyu - Sarit . 


SECT. XVII.— Of the Vcdanlit Durshunu. 

This system of philosophy is attributed to Vedd-Vyasii, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse address 
sed by Krishna to Urjoonti, found in the Bhilguvut-Geeta, 
a part of the Blieeshmil chapter of the Mixliabharutih 
The sentences formed in the Vedantu-sdotriis are com¬ 
prized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, which are 
divided into four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the vedu refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects ; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
in the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 
nature. The system taught by this sect will be found in the 
succeeding translation of the Vedantu-saru. The diin- 
dees and respectable sitnyasees, and a few individuals in 
a secular state, profess the principles of this philosophy ; 

* Protagoras said* “ Touching the deity, we have tiothing at ail to aay, 
either that it is, or that it iz not-" 
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of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 

be vcdantees. 

SECT. XVIII .—Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy. 

Vidantfi-sootru, the sentences of V edd-vyasu. 

Vedantfi-sootrd-mookta-vdlee, an abridgement of the 
sdotrus. 

VyasQ-sbotru-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences of 
Vyasd. 

Vedantd-sootru-teeka, a comment, by Bhtivfi-devd. 

Vedantd-sootrd-vyakhya, another comment, by Brdmhfi- 
vidya-bhdrdnu. 

ShareerOkfi-sobtrfl-sarart’hd-cbdndrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of theVedanttt. 

Share erfikd-bh ashy fi, a comment, by Shiinkfirtt-acharyO. 

ShareerKkd-bhashyB-vivflruntf, an account of the last 
work. 

Sdnkshepil-shareerdku-bhasbyd, tbe essence of the Sha¬ 
rper Hkd-bhashy d. 

Shareerdkn-nibdndd, an explanation of a comment on the 
Shareeruku-sootrds. 

Shareeruku-bhashyd-vyakhya, a comment. 

Brfinibd-sootru-vrittee, an explanation of the V^dantti- 
sootrus. 

Vedantu-Brumhu-sootrd-bhashyd, a comment on the 
Br u mh d-sootr us. 

A comment on ditto. 

UdwoitS-siddhfi, on the unity of God. 

Udwoitamritu, a similar work. 

Udwoitd-rutnd-ldkshund, ditto. 

Udwoitd'mdkdrfindd, ditto. 

y 

UdwoitU'dilpika, ditto. 
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u 

Udwoitii-koiistGobhfl, on the divine unity. 
Udwoiti^siddhee-vyakhya, ditto. 

Udwoitii-chQndrika ? ditto, 

Udwoitfi vivektS ? ditto. 

VedantQ saru-moolQj the essence of the Vedantu-eorQ. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Punch&dtishee-siiteeku, a work on the doctrines of the 
Yedantii. 

BharaiUee-kulpti-tiiroo-stiteeku, explanation of a com¬ 
ment. 

PrfltyukshQ-chintamijnee-eiitcekQ, on separate souls. 
NatCkd-deepQ ? a work by Vidyarfinyfi, 
Shikshya-punchtiku, rules for a student, 
Bhdotu-punchdku-meemangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

Punchft'koshG-vivekil, on the live receptacles of spirit. 
Cbitru-deepfl, on the various appearances of spirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-deepd, on perfect wisdom. 

Kootflst’hu-deepii, on the unchangeable Brfimhfl* 
Dhyanfi-deepii, on divine meditation. 

YoganQndtij on yogd, or abstraction. 

Atmanundu, on the joy connected with liberation. 
Brumhandndd, the state of a perfect yogee. 

Vidyanuudfl, on divine wisdom, 

Vishuyandndu, on seeing Brurnhu in every thing, 
HustamQluku-bhashy verses on divine wisdom, by Shfin- 
kflru-acharyij. 

Brdmhu-vidya-bhurdnd, a work on spirit. 
Vedantii-deepu, the light of the VedantfiU 
GopGdeshu-sootr u, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect, 

Siddbantd-Yindoo*3iHeekfl, a short answer to objections. 
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JeevQ-mooktee > the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body, 

Jeevu-mit’hyaiiQQmaniij the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

Jeevu-vyapdkd-tuttwd, on the all-pervading spirit, 
Vedanta-pQribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Yedantd, 

Tdttwir-chdndrika, the display of true wisdom, 
Tdttwodyotd> a similar work. 
Tdttwu-prudeGpika-ndydnd-modinee, ditto, 
TdttwanoosGiidhanu-rabdld-sdlceku, on the knowledge of 
Brumbu. 

Tdttwd-prddeepikaj on the knowledge 6f realities, 
T&ttwodyptG-vivdrGnu, a similar work. 
TdttwanoosdndhanK-modlfi-teeka, a comment on the text 
of the Unoosundhanfl, 

Tfittwd-viveku-moold-sutteeku, the text of the Tdttwih* 
vivcku, with a commentary* 
MaddhG-mookhO-bhungu-vakhyaj a work by Madhdvu, 
Noishkdnnd-siddliee, against works of merit. 
Yedantii-siddhantu-mooktee-muujuree-siiteeku^ the es¬ 
sence of the Yedantd, with a commentary. 
Suydmbodhd, spirit made known by itself* 
V^dantd-siddhantu-mookta-vulee, an abridgement. 
Sdnyasee-vungsha-vdlee, a genealogy of wise men. 
t)bGdhootij-yogee-1 ukshtinil, account of the yoga per¬ 
formed by u bdd hoot its. 

UdhyatniQ-vidyopudeshil, a discourse on spirit, 
Purumamritu, ditto, 

Briydsoodha, on Brumbu, the ever-blessed. 

Chitsoodha, on Brdnihd as identified with wisdom, 
Atmd-bodhu-prukdrund-bhashydj a comment on the 
Atmd-bodhu. 
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Siddhantu vindoo, a short abridgement. 
Vedantu-kfilpu-Ifilika, the meaning of the V^dantQ. 

Swarajyu-siddhee- vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit. 
Pedant fi-kulpu-turoo-teeka, a comment oil the Kiilpu- 
turoo* 

Prityubhigna-rhiddya, on the knowledge of BrBiuhu. 

Vyakhya-soodha, an explanatory work. 
VedantS-oogrn-bhashyu-s&teeku, the Oogru-bhashy u, 
with a commentary, 

Vivcku-sindhoo-g'ooroo-shishwd-sumbadu, a discourse be¬ 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshd-lfikshni^ivilasS, on liberation. 
Mokshu-saroddhartt-siitteckdj a comment on a work oil 
liberation, 

Atmu-priikashtt, on spirit* 

Kfilpu-turoo-teeka-purimulfi, a comment on the Kulpu- 
tiiroo. 

Ooptfdeshu-suhusree, a discourse in a thousand verses* 
SiddliantudcshH-sutteekfij a comment on the SiddhantES- 
IcshiL 

Yedantu-samrajyu-siddhee, on liberation, 
Vedantii-piiribhasha-teeka-vrihQtp a large comment on a 
v6dantd work. 

T risk fit ee-bhash y fi , by Shrink fir fi-acbaryu, a comment, 
Vedanttt-siddhantfi-vindoo*stitteekiS ? the Vedantil-sid- 
dhantfi, with a commentary* 

SECT. XIX *—Translation of the Vedantu-Saru. [l 

Vedu-vyasfi obtained, by religious austerities, the dis¬ 
course which Krishna held with tjrjoonu, and, for the 

* From v&Ju, and iXntft, the end^Saru means essence* and therefore 
the title of this work imports* that it is the essence of the v£dantu philo¬ 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the vedantfi : 
To humble KakootsffiG, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own w r i$dom: 
To point out, that the knowledge of Brdmhft, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogiis, which mankind at pre¬ 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit; since, so long as the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. ShunkuriLacharyii wrote 
a comment on the vedantu, and a disciple of Udwoita- 
nfindfi-pfirfimhungsu, a siinyasee, composed, from this 
comment, the Vedantu-SariL 

After this introduction, the author proceeds : The 
meaning of vedantii is, the last part of the vedii ; or the 
gnanfl kandu, which is also an oopunishtid. 

He who, knowing the contents of the v6dd, and of the 
fingus, 1 is free from the desire of reward as the fruit of his 
actions; from the guilt of the murder of bramhuns, cows, 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who 
performs the duties of the shastrK and of his cast, cherish¬ 
ing his relations, &c,; w ho practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &e.; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; who con¬ 
tinues, according to the directions of the v6dii, absorbed 
in meditation on Brdmhd, and believes, that, seeing eyery 
thing proceeded from BrGmhfi, and that, at the destruction 
of the universe (as earthen vessels of every description, 
when broken, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that therefore Brttmhu is every thing, is heir to the vedih 

* Branches or members of the 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering* sacrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the posses¬ 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of BritmhG ; the 
inferior fruit is, the destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods for a limited period. k The primary object of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit ; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on Brum hi!; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has ob¬ 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which perfect the knowledge of BrvSnabd 
are: 1. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be¬ 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable 
2. A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods ;— 3. An unruffled mind ; the sub¬ 
jugation of the passions; unrepenting generosity; con¬ 
tempt of the world ; the absence of whatever obstructs 
the knowledge of BrGmhd, and unwavering faith in the 
v £dfi ;—4, The desire of emancipation. 

Brdmtul, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one; he 
is the first cause; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable Brumhd, and in 
this form there is none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various 
shapes, is finite ; in this definition is included all created 
objects. Devotedness to God is intended to exalt the 
character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent 

* Pythagoras taught, that when it [the soul], after suffering successive 
purgations, is sufficiently purified, it is received among the gods "—Enfield, 
page 3 97. 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness* 
still* through their subjection to change* it terminates 
in real sorrow* for as affection produces pleasure* so 
separation produces pain ; but devotion secures uninter¬ 
rupted happiness* On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow* have 
sought pleasure in God* Those learned men who de¬ 
clare that permanent happiness is to be enjoyed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which is bestowed in this world as the fruit of 
labour is inconstant; whatever is the fruit of actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the v6danttt philosophy ; ob¬ 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called siimtL D5mu is that by which the organs 
and faculties are kept in subjection. If, however, amidst 
the constant performance of shorn and dumu, the desire 
after gratification should by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
oopUriitee ; l and the renunciation of the world,'by a 
sfinyasee who walks according to the vedii, is called by 
the same name* 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
vedantil before the time of Shunkuribacharyii, taught, 
that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to re- 


1 Disgust, 
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nounce religious ceremonies, but that the desire of re¬ 
ward ought to be forsaken ; that works should be per¬ 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
would lead to emancipation; that works were not to be 
rejected, but practised without being considered as a 
bargain, for the performance of which a person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; which is illustrated in the following com¬ 
parison : Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage: the first is 
in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifest, that to obtain emancipation, works and 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was the 
doctrine of the vedantu, but ShunkQrfi-acharyfi, in a 
comment on the Bhuguvut-geeta, has, by many proofs, 
shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as Brumhu, procures liberation. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat, &c. are 
termed dwfindu. Indifference to all these changes is 
sided titiksha. Tins indifference, together with a sub¬ 
dued mind, is called sdmadliee. Implicit belief in the 
words of a religious guide, and of the vedantfi, is term¬ 
ed shruddha. This anxious wish, ‘ When shall I be 
delivered from this world, and obtain God ? ’ is called 
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moomookshootifu. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vedu, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantii; that is, he is fidhi- 
karec*—//be ends the first part of the Vedanta 7 called 
Udhikaree* 

The next part is called VishuyiL throughout which 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
vedantu is comprised in this, that Riumhu and indivi¬ 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
mem hers of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (jeevu) ; that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Brumhu. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im¬ 
parting motion to all—are one- The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
Brumhu and individuated spirits are one; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Brumhu are one, is called tuttwu- 
gnanii, or the knowledge of realities. 

Brumhu, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one ; this inanimate, di¬ 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons; the dead cannot sustain this office; 
every species of matter is without life; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secular concerns : and thus, according to the vedu, 
all life is the creator, or Brumhu; the world is inani¬ 
mate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are 
inanimate; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit: in this manner, lire 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through the presence of which bodies and their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 
first cause* the ever-living; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is none else. Therefore, in all the shastriis 
he is called Vishwatmfi; the meaning of which is, that 
he is the soul of all creatures. 1 " This is the meaning of 
the whole of the vedantu. Wherefore all [spirits] are 
one, not two; and the distinctions of I, thou, he, are all 
artificial, existing only for present purposes, and through 
pride (tividyu). Though a man should perform mil¬ 
lions of ceremonies, this uvidyfi can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brumhu- 
giianiL n This itvidyil is necessary to the present state 
only ; divine knowledge secures emancipation.—That 
jeevu and Brumhu are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the vedaniu* 

The third part is called silmbundhii ; 0 and teaches, 
thal the vedantti contains the knowledge of Brumhu, 
and that by the vedantu the knowledge of Brumhu may 
be obtained. 

m u Thales admitted the ancient doctrine concerning God, as the ani¬ 
mating principle or soul of the world/ 5 Enfield, poge 143. ts The mind 
of man, according to the stoics, is a spark of that divine fire which is the 
soul of the world." IHd, page 341. 

" Krislmu, in the Rhijgttvut-gijeta, thus describes the efficacy of the 
principle of abstraction : If one whose ways are ever so evil serve me 

alone, he is as respectable as the just man. Those even who may he of 
the womb of sin ; women ; the tribes of volshyil and slioodru, shall go 
the supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me.” 

° Union, 
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The fourth part, called pruyojunfi, imports, that this 
part of the vedantQ was written to destroy completely* 
that illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the means of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Brdmltu. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans¬ 
migrations,*’ with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes some flowers, 
fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the 
vcdantu, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and 
i equests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 
him to the knowledge of JBrQmhu. 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : a person ob¬ 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a 
snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under the power of 
eitor; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man-who is under the influence of worldly at¬ 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance; 
and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the everlasting, the blessed Brurnhii, is unchange¬ 
able, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to 
come; of every class and description, whether in the 

i- The Pythagoreans taught, (hat « the soul of man consists of two 
parts i the sensitive, produced fioni the first principles with the elements ; 
and the rational, a demon sprung from the divine soul of the world, 
and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former 
state, to remain there till it is sufficiently purified to return to God. In the 
course 0 f the transmigration to Which human souls are liable, they may 
inhabit not only different human bodies, but the body of any animal or 
plant. AD naibie is subject to the immutable and eternal law of necessity.” 

fie!d s page 406. 
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earth, dr in the air, are Brumhfi, who is the cause of all 
things, as well as the tilings themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay, it will 
follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) he was beholden 
to another. 

The meaning of the word Brfimhfi is, the Ever Great, 
Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole: so Bmrotiu, by diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy ; 
hence, in all the shastrfis he is called the Ever-Blessed, 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom¬ 
parable Bril mini—lie is entity. That which is without 
wisdom aod without life, is called fibSstoo [non-entity]. 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re¬ 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. This blindness cannot be called real, 
nor can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and 
[during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise ; but it constantly be¬ 
longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion is identified with sutwii, rijju and 
lu mu goon its : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; but 
as being opposed to the true knowledge of Brnmhfi, is 
called fignunu. The whole mass of this illusion is onej 
individuated, it assumes different shapes; and in this re* 
spect resembles the trees in a forest, and single trees# 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un¬ 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same ; but 
darkness forms its energy; not that darkness which arises 
from the absence of light, but that which surrounds a per¬ 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three gooniis, and in which thesfitwu goonii prevails, ex¬ 
cellent, because it is the cause of ali things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed Brfimhu, who is called, in the vedii and all the 
shastrds, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all; the accomp Usher of all his desires, 
of all he appoints; he assumes the forms of his works; 
and is known as the cause of all; he knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things : it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; it is there¬ 
fore called the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggregate of illusion ; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion is represented by a stale of deep sleep. This il¬ 
lusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded by the three 
goonils in equal porportions ; but in individual bodies, on 
account of the dimmutiveness of the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the sfitwil goonii, and a greater manifesta- 
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tion of the other two goonus, The living principle* 
which becomes that in which this individuated illusion 
takes refuge* is called in all the shastius prtlgntL The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob¬ 
ject is excluded from the mind* is called pruguii* or sub* 
jection to false ideas- We are not to suppose that durtng 
profound repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for 
w hen the person awakes he says* u Ihave been quite happy; 
I was not conscious of any thing from these expressions 
it appears* that the person was conscious of personal ex¬ 
istence* of happiness* and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; for had he not previously tasted of happi¬ 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked* from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un¬ 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is* that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illu¬ 
sion [dgnantt] ; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant: the vedantil identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit- That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared* that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep- In the time of profound repose, all the pow ers are 
absorbed in illusion* and therefore* having no intercourse 
with material objects* the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
can have no connection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure the vedantd identifies with the living spirit- This 
then is clear, that spirit is the fulness of constant joy and 
knowledge- In the time of profound sleep, all material ob¬ 
jects being thus buried in illusion* this illusion is called the 
co-existent energy ofspirit; it is the producing cause of con¬ 
sciousness* of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the five organs, the five treaths, crude matter, and of all 
other material things; and hence the vedantii speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things. It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle- The absorption of all things in the mass of illu¬ 
sion is called the great prulQyQ, or destruction ; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation* The illusion in which individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and u forest* For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, ancl 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnect¬ 
ed with every thing, in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastriis, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat¬ 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron; and in this 
state it is called Eeshwii, or the glorious ; when separate 
from these, it is called the excellent Bril mini* 

This illusion possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception ; a small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide 
this immense luminary; so this illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the houndless and un¬ 
associated living Brumhu from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as though it had covered Brum- 
hit himselfc This spirit, thus covered \vith illusion, be¬ 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as I am hap- 
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py, I am miserable, I am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions] : this illusion operates in a person sub¬ 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep¬ 
tive forms, similar" to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
tinder the illusive appearance of a serpent* Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it h 
called the primary cause of all things ; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is 
called the material cause of all things : thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web: 
in presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
both the original and the material cause of all things; he 
is the potter and the clay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes* If it be ob¬ 
jected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there¬ 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power 
to make the world, the vedantu maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and the 
material cause of all things. 

Supposing- the three goonus to exist in a state of equi¬ 
librium in the illusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tiiinfi goonu is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum ; from 
vacuum air; from air lire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate ; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed oflife, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot moves in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist: the first, 
the ever-living : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, hut in w hich it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tfimil goonu which prevails in 
gross matter must he its material cause, for the excellen¬ 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the tumii goonu prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate¬ 
rial cause, the same goonu prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub¬ 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
united form the seminal body. These seventeen parts 
are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the siitwu goonu arose the ear ; from the 
same in .air, arose the skin; from the same in fire, the 
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eye; from the same m water, the tongue, anti from the 
same in earth, the nose* From the sit twit goonii in the 
five primary elements, arose mind, which receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self¬ 
existence, and reflection* The understanding forms de¬ 
cisions ; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection ; 
that which leads a person to think, I am learned, I am 
rich, I am corpulent, 1 am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of selPexistence, or pride. If in this man¬ 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re¬ 
flection must be considered as being united to the under¬ 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, be¬ 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the mind vve become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The live senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle 1 of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy¬ 
ment, &c.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua¬ 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu¬ 
ture state* The five organs and thought form that re¬ 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs are the mouth, -the hands, the teet, the 
penis, and the anus: from the ruju goonii in vacuum, 
arose words; from that quality in air, the hands; from 
the same in fire, the feet; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The 

* The wove]s are vignanu-inuyii, fulness of knowledge, and kosliiha re- 
ceptacle* 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel¬ 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main¬ 
tain, that from these live kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here follow Iheir names; which are said to be con¬ 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu¬ 
lency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the ruju goonu in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or rujii goonu, is identified with actions. We 
call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo¬ 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idea of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare 
the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung Ur pearls of a 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- 
possessing mind is called the creator; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath fpranfl]. 
When we are awake, the objects embraced by the senses 
and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep: and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles : in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, 
as the thing created. In the subtile body formed for spi¬ 
rit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross mat-* 
ter is absorbed/ When united to individual subtile bo¬ 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifested He [the collected 
mass of the lingu bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden ; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated lingii 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake ': tins is also 
taught in the vedii. Individuated spirit differs from col¬ 
lective spirit only as one tree differs from a forest; or as 
the vacuum which surrounds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest; in other words, it is a drop, or a lake. 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies* From these live subtile elements, in pro¬ 
portions of five, arose the masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent- In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found; in air is found both sound and touch; in fire, 
sound, touch, and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly artificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. 
There are four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, from heat, and 
from the earth. 

r Gross matter is absorbed m this subtile or lingo body* and the Hugo bo¬ 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resemble that of some of 
tbe Greeks, that there is no such thing a* real substance, that every thing 
called material is merely ideal ? 
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The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwanBru, or, he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displayed 
in all creatures- This collected sum of gross matter is 
called Bnnu-mflytikoehu [the receptacle raised by food 
only], because it is named from its origin ; and as it is the 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagurtinfi, or the 
active- The active principle, as individuated in a sensi¬ 
ble body is called vishwu, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men¬ 
tioned- We call these receptacles koshd [a sheath or 
scabbard] because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, 
so they cover spirit* 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasures of the senses and 
organs : through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There is 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

Having thus explained the doctrine of spirit, and dis¬ 
played that which is mere illusion, I shall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre¬ 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce¬ 
rated spirit. The ignorant say, that a son is spirit; and 
that we are taught this in the vcdB; for a father values a 
son as himself; when he dies, he mourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the son, enjoys happiness himself, 
I he CharbbakQs maintain, as they also say, from the vedu? 
that this body, which owes its existence and all itschanges 
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to food, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the fa¬ 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
saves himself; and that when the father says, I am corpu¬ 
lent, or, lam not corpulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe¬ 
ists contend, from the vedu, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama¬ 
tions, I am blind, 1 am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea¬ 
vour to prove, from the vedu, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the animal soul; since the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions: 
it is the animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty. I am hungry, 
&c. Another pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the vedu, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhug affirm, that the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing ; and it is the un¬ 
derstanding which says, I am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakurus and the Tarkki- 
kiis say, quoting the vedu also, that beside the under¬ 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bliiittfis af¬ 
firm, quoting the vedu, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate and illusive-formed ; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another'Bouddhil, 
still acknowledging the vedti, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because the vedu teaches us, that before creation 
VOL* iv. 
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vacuum alone existed; that at the time of absorption 
nothing remains ; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
says, I was wholly unconscious of . the existence of any 
thing. 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit: 
though they pretend to argue from the vedu, from the 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one by one con¬ 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the vedu, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the vedantu says, 
True, the vedfi contains all these opinions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies; it is not there¬ 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan¬ 
ized, and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath- It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanft- 
mflyu-kosha. It is a living principle, and therefore it can¬ 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the vedG, and that wliat 
they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, are indebted to the animating prin¬ 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
they cannot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of whose meditations is, 
I am Brurahu, simple life. 
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Tliis then is the exact doctrine of the vedantfi, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a sou, &c.; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion ; is wisdom, 
that is- it must he constantly identified with knowledge; 
is always free or unconnected with the habits of material 
things; is eternal and uncreated; and is the all-perva¬ 
ding—it is called atmu. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Brfimliu is real entity; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Brurohtf : in the idea 
that it is something different from Brumhu, lies the mis¬ 
take. 

From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three goon us. From the perfect 
Brumhu, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te¬ 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to theyogee, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirit: iC I am everlasting, perfect, per¬ 
fect in knowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy¬ 
ful, the undivided, and the one Brumhu.” Day and night 
thus meditating, the yogee at length loses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 

o 2 
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The next stage of the yogee is that in which he re¬ 
nounces all assistance from the understanding, and re¬ 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis¬ 
tence becomes extinct* He is now identified w ith Brum- 
hfi, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow 7 has 
left it; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedu, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of embracing 
Brumhti. 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become mani¬ 
fested by the rays of spirit- Thus when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco¬ 
vers the objects contained in the room* 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Brfimhfi, ought to 
attend to the following duties : h Hearing; 2, Medita¬ 
tion ; 3* Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind* 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedu explained, all which centre in the one Brum- 
hu. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol¬ 
lowing things; 1. oopukrfimu, or the beginning of the 
vedantfi; 2* oopusdnghani, or the close of the vedantfi ; 
3* ubhyasfi, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedantii; 4* Qpoorbbfita, or, gaining from the vedantfi 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brfimhfi; 5* phfilfi, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the vedan¬ 
tfi ; 6. urFhibvedfi, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the vedantfi ; oopiiputtee, 
or the certifying absolutely what is Brfimhfignanii.—The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one Brumhu, agreeably to the roles laid down in 
the vedantu and other writings.—His third duty is, unin¬ 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brumhu, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedantu.—The 
fourth effort ot the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
BrtfmhH, who is wisdom in the abstract: at first, his ideas 
will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and 
Brumhu as distinct; just as a person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Brfimhu, the operations of the under¬ 
standing being all concentrated rn God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Brumhu, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
1. Yumijj i. e, inoflensiveness, truth, honesty, the forsa¬ 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice; 2, Nihiimu, i. e, purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : reading the 
vediis, and what is called the worship of the mind ; 3, 
Asunu, or the posture of sitting during yogit; 4,, Frana- 
yaind, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations; 5. Prityaharu* or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind; G, Dharuna, or preserving in the mind the know¬ 
ledge of Brfimliu ; 7* Dhyand, meditation ; 8. Sumadhee, 
to which there are four enemies, viz* a sleepy heart; at¬ 
tachment to any thing except the one BrumhQ; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogec is deli- 
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vered from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Briimhih 

He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described : he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Brtiinhu, by which know¬ 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed BiTtmhu* 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Brtimhu is manifested; and by this manifestation, illu¬ 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab¬ 
sorbed in meditation on Brumhtl, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 
life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine ; to organs which are 
blind, palsied, and full of incapacity; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities, A per¬ 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with¬ 
out being deceived by them. The yogee, after being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with¬ 
out desire; so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
evil desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which lie performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments: so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser¬ 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali¬ 
ment come in whatever state, or from whatever quarter 
it may* Brilmhu alone is seen in his mind* 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily state 
having been renounced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yogee is absorbed in the excellent Brumliu ; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be¬ 
ing [to the yogee] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with Brumhd himself. This is recorded in the vedu. 
Thus ends the Vedantu-Saru* 

SECT. XX .—Of the Patunjulu Durshunu* 

This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the siitwd yoogii, by the sage Putilnju- 
Jee, who wrote the sootrds known by his name, which are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen¬ 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Ununtil. The sage Vedu-vyasii wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which Vachtlsputee-mishru has given 
an explanatory treatise. Pttnchu-sbikhu, another learned 
Hindoo, lias also written remarks, and Bhojti-devu, king 
of Dharii, a brief comment, on the sentences of PiUttnjtl- 
lee. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Rajfi-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXL —The Doctrines of the Patunjulu Philo - 



Translated from a Comment on the original Pattinjulu, by Bfrojfi-d£vti* 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter¬ 
nal meditations, is called yogti. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know ; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the first case, the 

o 4 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous* In the 
former state, there is no sorrow; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur¬ 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup¬ 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in the mind, 
and by destroying desire* In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the vedQ, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things* and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yoga, 
of which there are two kinds, sumpi uguatu and tisum- 
priignatfl/ 

Sitmprdgnatu is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms f 
spirit is one, (poorooshu). u SumprQgnatu is of four 
kinds, 1, Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 

* The first word intimates, that the yogi! has obtained the knowledge of 
tlie deity ;_and the second, that the yogee is lost in the divine manifestation* 
1 See page 130. 11 The masculine ^ower* 
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to God.—2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his 
form, as well as to time and place, till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 
—3. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which the 
- sntwu goonu prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, so that 
the distinction between matter and spirit is no longer re¬ 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen ; in which state, the yo- 
gec is named vitlehS, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se¬ 
cular or bodily state.—4, Meditation till the yogee be¬ 
comes so tar delivered from pride, that it exists only as a 
shadow in his mind, and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter.* 

At length the yogee attains what is called fisumpritg- 
natfl, in which, if he be perfect in liis abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed: 
visible objects will be completely extinguished, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogu, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called vid^hfl and absorption in matter, after trans¬ 
migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 

1 Perhaps the meaning of Pfltunjfilee is not here fully expressed, but he 
is to he understood as saying, that the thoughts of the person are lost and 
absorbed in that which he cannot fathom ; or the mind is in the state into 
which it is driven at the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge in the 
uncreated energy, or the uncreated Impressions, or lines of fate, which arc 
the source of continued birth. 
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Those who die., without having attained the state termed 
videhii, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimi¬ 
nation, which acquisitions will be followed by the medi¬ 
tation called yogu. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three hinds of vogces, distinguished by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding and present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect; another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted bv the merits ac¬ 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by slower degrees; and lie who has still less of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the stale of 
a perfect yogee. 

Yogu and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish¬ 
ing all hope of happiness in secular things, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formuIa 3 every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increase or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment or suffering as the consequence of 
actions. 

lie is called God [Eeshwiiru]/ because to his will all 
creatures owe their preservation. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain of know¬ 
ledge; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
and his being the guide of alb This Being is to be 

Y Freni eesltii, grand or glorious. 
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obtained through that name of his, which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogee intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind.—By thus looking con¬ 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the sutwQ 
goonfi obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the effects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi¬ 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogii, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogii, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them; let him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 

The yogee must, in the next place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayamu, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en¬ 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts cn 
the tip of his nose, by which he will perceive smell; 
then bring liis mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and afterwards fix his mind at the root 
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of liis tongue, from which sound will be perceived.* 
After this, if the mind be full of the sutwfi, and be free 
from every degree of the rujfi and tumu goon us, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 
Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any oilier luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend¬ 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present tilings, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
objects; and be will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of the 
silt w Q goonfi. 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per¬ 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat¬ 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks God by meditation on bis names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence; 

* The author of the comment here refers his readers, fur a fuller expla- 
uatioii of j>ranayani3, to the Tfintrft shastrfis. 
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after which lie loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self-annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God 
wilt shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance o r reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature^ and identity 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Here ends 
the first chapter of the Patunjiilu. 

Chapter II .—In the former part was shewn, the method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yoga. In this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular per¬ 
son should perform ceremonial yog it, in which are in¬ 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe¬ 
tition of the names of God, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this kind of yogfi the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yog u, and in victory over pain, [or ra¬ 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, illusion , 
consciousness of separate existence, passion, religious dis¬ 
gust, love of life. The feu r last spring from the first; 
and each of these four include inability, as well as ineffi¬ 
cient, weak, and suppressed desire. 

Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for another, that is, to call that constant which is 
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inconst ant ? that pure which is impure, that happiness 
which is real misery, that spirit which is not spirit, that 
meritorious which has no merit, and that which is evil, 
good.—Consciousness of separate existence, when uncon¬ 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and the enjoy er, as one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction between them-— Passion ( ragti) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire—By religious disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery. — By love of life is to be understood, an unmean¬ 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit.—This desire of life is to be 
attributed to n latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself^ but, at the ap¬ 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceding births is also confirmed by the case of an in¬ 
fant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af¬ 
fected by fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in years; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infant, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
a fleeted with fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from the love ofiife, 
is to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, w hich 
will infallibly secure meditation on God, The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se¬ 
parate existence, passion or ragti, and religious disgust, 
are to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every con¬ 
dition of life. 

The impress 3 of actions is to be attributed to illusion, 
and is discovered either in this or in a future birth. Ac¬ 
tions performed under the influence of illusion are follow¬ 
ed by eight millions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appointed period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogee, who has received the impressions of the 
evils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar¬ 
ly irksome ; for he sees that eveiy earthly thing is unsta¬ 
ble, and is therefore connected with sorrow: hence be 
renounces the effects which arise from the three goon us, 
and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secular persons, do not produce sorrow : 
they resemble those members of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf¬ 
fers excruciating pain : the yogee is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the effects of actions: this illusion 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature : this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigrations, and to the re¬ 
ception of truth [God]. 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit 

* That h t all actions leave a mark on the mind, which is never oblitera¬ 
ted till the man has experienced the effects of these actions* 
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with the understanding in which the former is the par¬ 
taker and the latter the thing enjoyed \ or, ii> other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing dis¬ 
played, Visible objects are identified with the nature of 
the sKtvvd, rujil, and tumd gooniis, and, either as the re- 
ceiv r or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the senses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation % the senses, &c. are the 
partakers: but the elements, senses, &c. are to be con¬ 
sidered as united to spirit in the work of participation* 
The fruit of actions, as ivell as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 

If we speak of him who is light, or the male power, we 
say, he is simple life ; life is not an adjunct of his nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma¬ 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un¬ 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore the receiver, that is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, what further use is there for them 
w hen the yogee has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of works ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even after this, when the yo- 
gee becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection w ith crea¬ 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. 
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The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the 
received^ is without beginning. The origin of this union 
is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re¬ 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily cease. This separation con* 
stitutes the liberation of the yogee, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa¬ 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit* will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid¬ 
ed, By this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef¬ 
fects of the rujii and turnQ gooniis are also removed, and 
the pure influence of the sfitwQ goonii is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself : b this is cal¬ 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
self-existence remains, however, discrimination manifests 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogS: this acqui¬ 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the rugii and tttmti gooniis; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
sutwil goonu, discrimination is produced. 

The eight parts of vogu are : yinfill, nihumii, asiinu, 
prauayamu, prityaharii, dharUna, dhyanfi, and sfimadhee. 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions, 

* Nothing can receive spirit but the mid erst an ding as irradiated by the 
sfitwfl goonii, after the suporession of the ruju and tumCi goonfi*, 
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aiul of thus assisting the yogee; the last three are assis¬ 
tants to the yogee, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asunu is perfect, it will advance the yogee in the perform¬ 
ance of pranayamii; and if that is perfected, prityaharfi 
is thereby assisted. . 

In y limit there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appro¬ 
priation of the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogee attends to his vows in 
reference to all these parts of yumil, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. 

Niy limit includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions ; and pu¬ 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene¬ 
volent affections; 2. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
religious austerities; 4. the repetition of incantations: 
and 5 by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. 

Through yilniu and niyiimu [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating oil benevolence, 
revenge is destroyed], the yogee is greatly assisted in his 
efforts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
are injuriousness, theft, &c., in each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the in¬ 
jury himself; or he may do it through another ; or, re¬ 
joice in its being done; and so of the rest. Injuries arise 
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from anger, covetousness, and infatuation. The effects of 
these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He who is 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy. 

He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues his passions, is blessed with 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 
obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence. He 
who Is pure in body, hates the body ; is separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from the impu¬ 
rities of the rujii and tuinu goon us; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al¬ 
ways happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogee acquires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu¬ 
rifies himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations 
brings before the yogee the deity in whose name these are 
repeated ; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

Asunu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogu ; 
but, to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei¬ 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
posture may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by 
degrees, as the members are able to bear it; and that he 
may be happy in these circumstances, he must raise his 
mind to the wonders of the heavens, and not confine it to 
body. When he has become perfect in the yogihposture, 
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be will no longer feel the inconveniences of heat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogii-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in pranayamu, or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re¬ 
ceived into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup¬ 
pression, the yogeS must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos¬ 
trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per¬ 
fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 
as he is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se¬ 
cures the removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the sfitwii goonfl from ap¬ 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. 

In Prityaharu, by withholding the mind from wander¬ 
ing, the organs are turned from their accustomed objects 
inward, and become subject to th e yogee.— Here ends 
the second part of the Patunjiilu. 

Chapter III. —The fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be¬ 
yond the level of the navel, is called dharunu, in which 
the yogee purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the 
duties connected with yfimii and niyiimfi ; perfects him¬ 
self in the yogfi-postures; regulates the ingress and 
egress of the animal soul; and, fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 

Dhganu, or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dharunu ; so as to secure a con¬ 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

In Sumadhee , the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un¬ 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharhnil, dhyanfi, and sumadhee, for the sake of bre¬ 
vity, are distinguished by one name, s&ngt/um&, that is, 
the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in stlngydrafi, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi¬ 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifest. Sun- 
gyitmfi is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through more gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc¬ 
casionally, wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre¬ 
paring for another birth; in the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first cause, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and effects. The difference between 
the subordinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change 
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in the cause during the process of production; the seed 
does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

The yogcc who has perfected himself in the three parts 
of sungyttmil, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future; if he apply stingy finjfi to sounds, to their meaning, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies stingy Quit! 
to the impressions of former births (lines of fate), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies stingyumfi to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of those whose eyes are 
fixed upon hint, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap the fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, place, and causes 
of his own death. He who applies silngyfmiu to that 
compassion which has respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden¬ 
tify his own strengtli witli theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, on the 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
union, progress, and influence of the planets; similar 
contemplation applied to the polar star, will enable the 
yogee to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to 
observe their motions; by the application of sQngyfimfi 
to the centre of the bowels at the navel, he will become 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human body; by a 
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similar application ofsilngyumu to the cup at the bottom 
of the throaty he will overcome hunger and thirst: by me¬ 
ditating on the nerve koormu which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogii; by meditation on the basilare suture, 
he will; be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the aerial regions ; by medita¬ 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, he will become 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others; past, 
present, and future; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist¬ 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of sungyilmu are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogee* 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity of spirit* When the 
yogce, by the power of sumadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be¬ 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of intellect thro ugh the 
senses, and the path of the animal spirit through the 
nerves* After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path of the senses, all the senses accompany¬ 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bee ; and 
in this body to act as though it were his own* c 
* la the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting Siliuoo dru-patti* a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses is called the ani* 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con¬ 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the yogee who, according to the rules of 
dbartinti, dhyanti and stiniadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the amis to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en¬ 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind lias no respect to the body; he is 
denominated the great videhti, that is, the bodyless: he 
who applies stingytimti to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from furmer 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of sijngytimti, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform¬ 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance ; in short, he will be enabled to rea¬ 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas¬ 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himselt again to the effects of actions. He who, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of sungyumti, meditates on mind under 
the influence of the stitwTi goonu, will obtain victory over 
the three goontis, and will possess universal knowledge. 

g£e, who is said to hare entered the body of the infant son of VikrGmadiiyu, 
and obtained his kingdom .—Seepage 27, voL Hi, 
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When the yogee has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
nils, he is denominated vishoka, that is, free from sorrow; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies sKngyumu to discriminate 
between the sijtwQ goonfl and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera¬ 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogee, and will en¬ 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra¬ 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations* 

The yogee passes through four stages: in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogti, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per¬ 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per¬ 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, lie loses all personality, and all conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth 
of these seven. 
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There is still another method of perfecting yogd, that is, 
by applying the rules ofsiuigyumil to the divisions of the 
last kshumu [Tour minutes] of time : he who perfects him¬ 
self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogee 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogee all visi¬ 
ble objects at once, so that lie does not wait lor the tedi¬ 
ous process of the senses. 

^ pride of intellect and of separate existence is 

absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un¬ 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no moie leceived by spirit, the yogee in this state obtains 
liberation.— Here, ends the third part of the Patimjulu. 

ChaplerlV. All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in sumadhee: among these 
some were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilu, all 
the winged tribes, &c.; to others the last touch of perfec¬ 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the repetition of incanta¬ 
tions ; and to others by religions austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitru, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth; 
but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 
lornaer birth, in the next carries the yogee to perfection. 

Here an objector says, By this system you make na¬ 
ture, and not actions, the cause of every effect, but the 
shastrus teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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To this Pittunjiilee replies* Nature is the source of all, 
and of actions too* and therefore the effect can never go¬ 
vern the cause ; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of na¬ 
ture, Nature, confined by works of demerit* appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
merit cut the banks* and then* by its own force, the water 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works* but works confine nature ; or liberate it* so,as to 
allow it an unobstructed progress. For* even in the yo- 
gee* in whom nature* or illusion* is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and again Immersed in 
illusion* nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind* 
the actions of men are multifarious; the fixedness of 
mind and unchanging conduct of the yogee is to be attri¬ 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee* when 
united to a new body* necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses; though this is not connected with visible ob¬ 
jects* but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit); the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing evil fruit). The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious* are of a 
mixed colour. The actions of the yogee are excellent; 
for though lie seeks nothing by them* the deity bestows 
upon him excellent rewards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds* recollection and 
species. He who at death loses the human form, and for 
a hundred years is born among irrational animals* or the 
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forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; but when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wild beast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
at species and recollection are inseparably united, the im¬ 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks. In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions? To 
this Pittdnj Klee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning: this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence be urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable; 
for though the desires of the heart are innumer hie, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu¬ 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like¬ 
wise found there : it is therefore only necessary that illu¬ 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe¬ 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of¬ 
fered ; but it should be remembered that mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the ap¬ 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself. The 
three goonils pervading every thing, all things are neces¬ 
sarily identified with these goontts; and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, how can three goon its be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different gooniis, be one ? it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goontts: all the different vessels made of clay 
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have bat one denomination, and fhe anion of the five pri¬ 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not. by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions : a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfaithful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
stitwfl go ond becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness ; when united to irreligion, the rQjif goonii be¬ 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tfimQ goonii is pre¬ 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects; it has no inter¬ 
course with them except as it is the mirror: it makes 
them manifest; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may he said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob¬ 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind ? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob¬ 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this Pfitunjillee replies, that this con¬ 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis¬ 
played, is separate from all choice ; it is the mere consti¬ 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect¬ 
ed, The sutwti goonii enjoys an immediate nearness to 
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spirit, but the other goon us approach spirit through the 
sittwiL The mind, being united to the sutwu goonu, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every tiling to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary^ it is answeied, that visible ob¬ 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so by another; therefore there is a necessity for spirit,that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogfj, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time.—An objeclor here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded from all active ope¬ 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec¬ 
tator: why then may we not main tain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? To this PfitfinjiUee replies, The under¬ 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
he parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it bo 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
n&operative spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un¬ 
derstanding may be thecauseof manifestation : To this I 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for 
as there are opposing properties in the three goonus, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing manifested would be wanting; in addition to which 
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also there would be in this system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does possess, in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon¬ 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni¬ 
verse. lf 7 says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, w hat proof is there left; of the existence 
of spirit ? Putunjttlee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex¬ 
ists not for itself but for another; as therefore the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the three 
goon us, the understanding must exist, not for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the siitwu 
goonu. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; those parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses ; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siitwu goo- 
nu ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate from 
all material objects. 

The object of the Patunjiilu durshunu is to lead men 
to liberation ; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus : First, when a person has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which is, that 
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bis mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit: this is the commence¬ 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcome by perseverance in in¬ 
ternal meditation. When the yogee has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be¬ 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter ; and the other kind is comprehend¬ 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII.— The Nyayu* Philosophy. 

GoKtiunG, whose sootrSs amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com¬ 
mentator on his sootrus was Giingeshu-cliintamtinee; 
whose very excellent work might be comprized in a mo¬ 
derate octavo volume ; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the NyayQ durshiinu.' Three 
learned Hindoos have written comments on Gflngeshu, 
viz. Shiromunee, Bhuvaniindu, and Mfit’hoora-nat’hu. 
It is about 200 years since Shiromunee wrote his com¬ 
ment ; which, though much smaller than the others* is 

d The sound of this word resembles N&iyti* * DurMiuii&y from 

driali Uj to tee or know. 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 

Tiie learned men of Bengal are proud of the honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was born at Nudeeya, 
as their countryman : the following legends are current 
respecting him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute 
bis studies under Vacliusputee-mishru, it is said, that he 
attained at once the seat next to lus teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. Pukshu-dhuru-mi- 
shrff, a very celebrated Nyayayiku pundit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost’- 
hanu, arrived with a great retinue, elephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at N udeeya. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who was the most learned man in 
those parts ; they gave the honour to Shiromttnee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; Pukshu, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet: 

<f How snnli in darkness Gout* must be, 

Whose sage is blind Sbiromtinee/ ,fi 

He then .sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men 
at his court to a disputation: but Shiromiinee completely 
overcame his opponent, and Mishrfi retired from the con- 
troverey acknowledging the superiority of the blind Slip 
romfinee h 

Jugudeeshu turkalunkarii and GudhadhilrS, two learn¬ 
ed men of Nudeeya, have written comments on Shiromu- 
nee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other com- 

* The name for Bengal. * This pfindit had lost the sight of one eye, 

i This latter story is sometimes related in term* different from thew. 
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nients are used in different parts of Hindoost’hanii; but 
in Mit’hila the work of Bhuvanundii is preferred. The 
Nyayii durshunii is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hila. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyayayikit 
schools, though they are most numerous at JVudeeya, 
Trivence and Vasvariya. There are in Nfldeeya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivu-natV 
hu-vidya-vachusputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayh has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over all the durshunus now stu¬ 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other durshunus are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions ; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the NyayQ, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat; yet the Nyayayikfi is ac- 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre¬ 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
different works read in these NyayayikS schools: The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-purichedii, or 
the Kuiiadu-bliashyu. From these works, and the instruc¬ 
tions of the master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parts is described. After 
this he commits to memory the Vyaptee-punchuku, by 
Shiromfinee, from which lie learns to reason from an ef¬ 
fect to its cause; and with this work is read the comment 
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of Jugudecshu. After this the Siddliantu-Iukshiinu, by 
Shiromunee, and its comment by Jugudceshii; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvii-pfikshu, a work con¬ 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee-p fin¬ 
ch &ku ; and replies to these objections. The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyfidhee-kurfinii-dhfirma- 
vuchinnabhavu, bv Shiromunee, and comments by Jugu- 
deeshu, Mfit’booranafim, and others : these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-grdhopuyu, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from* inference ; and after this 
Pfikshtita, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first causey Pfiramurshfi, a similar 
work; Samdnyii-luksli find, on proofs from similarity of 
species; Visheshfi*vyaptee ; on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things; YJsheshti-nirooktee; Unoomitee, 
on proofs from inference; Yadart’hit 3 on the meaning of 
terms ; Uvfiyuvu, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Nfingvadu, a discourse on negatives; Shfiktee-vadu, on 
sounds ; Moklee-vadfi, on final liberation ; Yyootputtee- 
vadd, on the causes of things; Vidhee-vadtt, on the meaning 
of terms; Pramany fi-vadu, on credible evidence; Oopadhee- 
vadhiij on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjiilee, by Ooddyunacharyd. 1 —It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
all: to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 

1 The Hindoos consider tins work as that which overthrew the heresy of 
the Bouddhfis. 
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to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, “ He 
has read even the Koosoomanjulee.” With the above- 
mentioned works various comments are used, according 
to the will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of VishwQ-nat’hQ-siddhantu 
will ffive a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools: 

The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con¬ 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas; that 
which does not yet exisfc; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things.—Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.—Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum, time, space, life, and spirit.—Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great¬ 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
and demerit, and sound.—Action includes, throwing up¬ 
wards, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 
and going. 

There are three causes of things : the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth ; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with which the potter’s wheel is turned, and the 
efficient cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
is formed. Material causes belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and air. 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be¬ 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa¬ 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre¬ 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness ; and smell is to 
be added. 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre¬ 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num¬ 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea¬ 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 
1. bodies, viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun ; 2. members, as 
the mind, the eyes, the nose, the ears, the tongue, and the 
skin ; the hand, the foot, the voice, and the organs ofge- 
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Deration and excretion; 3. the jive objects of sense, includ¬ 
ing every material object. 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft¬ 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe¬ 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, inalleableness, perishableness, and 
imperishableness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha¬ 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indivisible ; the divisions of 
time are mere accidents. The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable; their use is to ascertain objects near or 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent; the body does not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi¬ 
nion of those who affirm, that the members form the ac¬ 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
the blind, &c. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion : but if this were the case, when this fa¬ 
culty was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
is no effect without a cause; and therefore there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which directs all its mo¬ 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayikfi replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed : he however immediately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must be an animating principle; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis¬ 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of tins principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol¬ 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause; hence things invisible are proved to exist from 
those which are visible; hut the objector says, this is not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seen to arise out 
of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that 
the effects you mention can only arise from a certain de¬ 
fined cause. Such an objector is referred to the universe 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 
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Evidence arises also from sound ; when a person hears 
the sound cow^ all the properties of Ih t animal are form¬ 
ed in the mind; he understands what is meant, from his 
knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds 
to convey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It is also necessary, where sound is admit¬ 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the 
design of the speaker \ the propriety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated stale. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule** 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im¬ 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other¬ 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit¬ 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be i uivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would be no proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof; such a person is ve¬ 
ry corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 
the day : it is clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night* 

k Thii seems to be equivalent to the (sentiment, that ridicule it the test 
of truth* 
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Visible things are capable of form, taste, contact, scent, 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, and 
swiftness* Invisible things include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many: union, separation, nnmbe^&c. belong to many ; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi¬ 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum¬ 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts off for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Medhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif¬ 
ferent forms of matter : one mail declares matter and spi¬ 
rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 
to be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 
False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. 
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Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irreligion. In¬ 
ducements, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
be held out, that the person may resemble the child de¬ 
sirous of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perforin religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid¬ 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 
origin. 

Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philo¬ 
sophers—he is God. 

SECT. XXin, — Works oj' this Philosophy still extant. 

GoutHmu-sootrtt, the original sentences or aphorisms 
of Goutumu.—Nyayu-sootrtt-teeka, a comment on the 
sootrfis.—A commentary on ditto, by Varddhumantt._ 
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Shitshiidhurii* another commentary on the sootrtis.— 
Goutumfi-bhasshyti-teekaj a comment on an abridgment 
of GoutiimiL-—Sdotropuskaril^ an explanation of the 
scjotrus.—Nyayu-sootriivritteej remarks on theNyayU- 
soolrus. 

Unoomanii-khundu, a part of the sootrus on proofs of 
the evidence of things derived from inference, A com- 
ment oil ditto, by ShiromGnee.—UiioomanG-khundG- 
vadart’hu, remarks on the Unoomanu-khundu.—Unoo- 

u 

manalokuj by MuIieshwuriL—Unooniaiiu-pramanyii-va- 
du y by Bhfi van find u+—Unooniantt-deedhitee-vyakhya ? by 

4/ L> 

the same author.—Unoomitee-khQndQnu.—Unoomitee- 
puramGrshu-vicharu.—Oopadliee-vadu-ruhusyfl, a com¬ 
ment on the LJnoomanu-khundu, by G&dadhurG.—Ano¬ 
ther comment, by Mut’liooranat’hu.—An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by BhuvanundQ.—A comment by 
Khrishnubhuttu on the comment of Jugudeeshu relative 
to this chapter.—Unoomanu-nirasQ, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 

PrutukshG-khundu, another chapter of the sootrGs, on 
the evidence of the senses.—A comment on ditto by Shi- 
romunee.—An explanation of the same work.—Prutuk- 
shu-purishishtG, further remarks on the PrGtGkshu-khun- 
du.—A comment on the Prutukshaloku, by Mut’hoora- 
nat’hu.—PrutGkshu-vadu, on the evidence of the senses. 

Shftbdu-khundu, another chapter of the sdotrus, on 
the evidence of oral testimony.—A comment by Mut’- 
hoora-nat’hu. — ShQbdalokQ.—Turku-prukashu-shubdu- 
kdndu, a comment.—Shubdu-mGnee-tipQnec. 

Chintamunee, on the evidences of the senses, on that 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oral 
testimony.—A comment on ditto, by Roochee-dfitth. 

Koosoomanjulee, by Ooduyunacharyu, on the divine 
nature. 

Nyayu-leelavdtee, by Shree-BdllSbhu.—Leclavutee- 
viveku, Leelavutee-vrittee, and Leelavdtec-oopayd, on 
the opinions of the Noiyayikds.—A comment on the last 
work, by Vdrdhdmanu.—Leelavutee, by Shiromunee.— 
Leelavdtee-teeka, a comment on ditto. 

Deedhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromdnee.—A 
comment on the work of Shiromunee, by Juyd-Ramd.—■ 
Another called vyakha.—Others by Jdgddeeshd, Gudad- 
hdrd, and Muhadevd.—A comment by Krishnu-bhtittu 
on the comment of Gddadhdrd. 

Sdngshdyanoomitee, and Sixngshdyanoomitee-vadart’- 
hu, on conjecture.—A comment on the Nyayd-mdktt- 
rdndd.—Vyootpdttee, a work by Gudadhdrd.—Kdtd- 
koddhard.—A comment on Tdrkd-bhasha, by Gouree- 
Kantd. —Nyayd-koustoobhu, an explanation oftheNyayd 
doctrines.-Nyay d-tdtwd chi ntam dnee-prdkashu, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nyayd philosophy.—A comment on 
the Siddhantd-tutw d, by Gokooltt-nat’hd-oopadhyavd.—■ 
Prutyasdttee-vichard, on the evidence arising from com¬ 
parison.—Ndvyd-mdtd-vadart’hd, on new opinions.—■ 
Badhd-buddhee, on certain knowledge.—Vishuydta- 
vicharu, on evidence arising from visible objects.— 
Pnkshdta-vadhart’hu, Syllogisms on cause and effect.-—■ 
T urkd-bhasha-saru-munjuree, a compilation.—Munguld. 
vadart’hd, a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writings.—Samugrce-vadart’hd, on the means of obtain- 
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ing philosophical knowledge.—A comment on theNung- 
vadu, on negatives, by J&gudeeshutQrkalunkaru.— 
Mooktavfifee-deepika, a comment on the Moo ktav file e. 
—Another work bearing this title by Pukshudhhru- 

tj 

niishrd.—Uldnkaru-pdriskaru, a work on the meaning of 
terms.—Pftdart’hii-tGtwavGlGku, a similar w r ork.—Yoish- 
eshiku-sootropaskaru, the meaning' of the Voisheskikd 
sootrus.—Nyay ft-siddhantu-munjuree, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Ny ay G.—Turku-bhashu-prdkashu, a simi¬ 
lar work.—Alokft, (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun news-papers.—Shuktee-vicharft, on the meaning 
of sounds.—DrivyGkirftnavulce, on the nature of sub¬ 
stances.—Nyayd-pramanyti*munjuree-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by NarayGnd.—P&du-vyakhya-rdtnakfird, 
on the meaning of words.—Vishishtu-voishishtyu-bodhd, 
a similar work,—SamanyG-ldkshGna-vadart’hil, ditto.— 
Pramanydvadu, on the four proofs of things.—Koosoo- 
nimijulee-rafikdruudii, on the divine nature.—A comment 
on ditto.—Yivrittee-koosoomanjulee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work.—Yyapteevadhd-ruhiisyu, on the causes of 
things,—Karukii-ckGkru, on the six parts of speech.— 
NyayQ-siddhantu-miinjiiree-shubdd-piinchedd, an abridg¬ 
ment of the terms used in the NyayG*—Tatpuryd-s&nddr* 
bhu-nyard, on the meaning of words.—Vurdhilmand 
kirdnav ulee-prukashu, on different philosophical opinions* 
—Nyayu-sdnkshepu, a short abridgment of the Nyayd 
philosophy.—OopGkrumu-vadG, on the grounds of dls* 
pute.—Purdtfitwfi-prdkashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayu*—Pudart’hu-cbundrika, on the meaning of terms. 
—Nyayu-pudarfhu-deepika, an abridgment.—Nyayd" 
mookta-vdlee, a similar work.—Mookta-vulee-prukashu, 
ditto,—PBdart’hu-deepika, ditto—Siddhantdmunjdrce- 
tceka, a comment on the SiddhantQ-mtinjfircc.—Nyayd- 
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sard, an abridgment.*—Tatpdryu-deepika, a comment on 
ditto.—Gooml-kiruna:viilee, on the 24 gooniis,—Nyayu - 
sungrdhd, by Rughoo-nat’hd—Nyayd-tdtwaloku, an 
abridgment—Tutwu-vivekd-moolu, ditto,—A comment 
on ditto,—Nfikshutru-vada-videe, on astronomical terms. 
—Nyayu-varttiku-teeka, a short comment.—Sunnee- 
kdrshu-vadu, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses.—Nyayd-mookta-vulee-teeka, by Mulia-deviL — 
Gnanu-vadu, on the knowledge of realities.—Uvuytivd- 
rdhusyil, on conducting disputes gyllogistically.—Nyayd- 
pdnchupddika-sdteekd, a similar work with a commentary. 
—Siddhantd-rdhusyu.“Prut*hdma-vyootpdttee-vichard, 
on the nature of sounds.—The second part of ditto,—* 
Nyayu-varttikd-tatpdryd-teeka, by Vachdsputee-mishru. 
-—Loukiku’-nyayd-riitnakuru, by RfighQO-nat’hii.—Sung- 
skard-vichard, the arrangement of sounds,—SiUyupiidar- 
t’hu, the arrangement of things,—Prfishustu-padd- 
bhashyu, a comment on the Frdshdstd-vadu.—Nyayu- 
vadbart’hd, on the doctrines of the Nyayu.—Kunadd- 
bhasharutntt, a work on terms, by Kunadu.—Bhasha- 
purichedu, by Viskwu-Nat’hfi-Punchandnd, on the names 
of things.—Nyayd-moolu-pdribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyayu-moold, by Seeru-devu, 

SECT. XXIV.— Translation of the sootrus of Goutumu 

in an abridged form 7 as explained by Vishmu-NaChu- 
Siddhantu . 

There are sixteen parts [pudarfhds] connected with 
the discussion of a proposition, viz. L pruinanu, 2. prix- 
meyd, 3* sdngshdyu, 4, prttyojdnu, 5. drishtantii, 6. sid¬ 
dhantu, 7. uvdydvd, 8, turkkd, 9. nirnuyu, 10, vadd, 
II. julpd, 12. vitdnda, 13. betwa-bhasd, 14. chulu, 
15, jatee, and 16. nigrfihu'stTianfl, He who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberation 
[that is, he will be able by them to establish from infe¬ 
rence tiie undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwu-Nat’hu first explains the reason why Goutumu, 
in his suotrQs, places the proofs [prumanu] of things be¬ 
fore he describes the object [prumeyu] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its Existence is proved; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces¬ 
sary that the proofe of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, bpt be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [silngshflyu] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [pruyojfinu] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantu]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantu]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [uviiyfivu] of argument [turkku], and from this 
arises decision [nirnuyu]. The dispute [vadu] is again 
resumed [julpu], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections [vitunda] against the offered 
reasons [hetwa-bhasii], and uses various deceptions [chh- 
lu], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigruhft-st’haniS] the opponent. 

After the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
pudart’hfls], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits of birth. 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In the progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de¬ 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows : then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence \jprumanu] z that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated prutuk- 
shu, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep¬ 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis¬ 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed finoomanfi 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. Poor v&vlit, or the infe¬ 
rence of the effect from the cause; §. Sheshttvut, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 
drishtung* The first kind is thus illustrated : from the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens when a person sees some¬ 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyii). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub¬ 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
The evidence denominated oopumanu, arises from com¬ 
parison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
person are termed shfibdiL of which there are two kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state- 
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2. How many things are there respecting 

which evidence is sought ? The answer is, spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, mfinu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow. 1 The separate capacity of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called menu. The ex¬ 
citation which a person feels whew about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called pruvrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called pretyubhavu, or trans¬ 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li¬ 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is merely the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

* The commentators observe liere, that joy and sorrow do not properly 
belong to body, for they are not found in a dead body ; but that Goutilmu’s 
meaning mast have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit as clothed with 
a body. 

vor. iv. 
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and error. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sungshuyu, as when a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smote. This may arise from there being in the ob¬ 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor¬ 
rect or not. This sungshuyfi is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated prudkanu-pruyoj&nu. That 
which is secondary, or an assisting cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated uprudhanu-pruyojunii. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtmitu. 

G. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastru, is called siddkantu , as is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
consent. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
tius give a diflerent meaning, but all agree in the mean¬ 
ing assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evidence of others in favour of his own opinion. 

mn the establishment of one truth equally establishes. 
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-without contradiction, a second, it is called irdhifeiirunfi- 
siddhantfi. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed ubhyoopugfimu-siddhantit. 

7. Uviiguvu includes pr&tigna, hetoo, oodahilrunu, 
oopfinQyu, and niguinunG. A simple proposition is de¬ 
nominated prutignu; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of lietoo ; the proofs by 
which this hetoo is made good, are called oodahdrunii j, 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopunfij/fi ; the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigumfinii. 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed turlcku, and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument a person overcomes liis op- 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nirnuyu. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called vadu. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a mode¬ 
rator is requisite: a moderator should possess a clear un¬ 
derstanding-, he should he experienced in argument, ca¬ 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, fear¬ 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing that God has 
placed in our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a person, 
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there fore in the discussions of learned men several mode' 
i a tor s should always be appointed. 

11. When a disputant takes up the argument of his op¬ 
ponent and attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it is 
called jillpii. He first objects to the proposition as incor¬ 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu¬ 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal his 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

12. A person’s thus continuing to object to the argu¬ 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, is 
termed vitunda ■cadu . 

13. In hilwddfhasu there are five divisions, viz. sitvyub. 
hieharQ, virooddhu, siUprtUipukshu, Gsiddhee, and vadhu. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called hetwa-bhasu. Agree¬ 
ment as well as disagreement itt locality between the 
cause and the efiect, is termed suvyuhhicharil, of which 
this is one of three instances. When a person contends 
that smoke must exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
is called virooddhu, as when he says, I saw an object, 
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and ascertained that it was a man, because it had four 
legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
hut one of which is false, are connected with a propo¬ 
sition, this is termed sutprutipukshii. Tin's applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
usiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhif. 

14. Of chula there are three hinds, viz. vak-chQlii, 
samanyu-chulu, and oopficharB-chiUu. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
conveying an erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that 
bine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, “ The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jatee. 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigruhii'sVhanu. 
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[Here the explanation of the sixteen pudartMiGs is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sungsbftyu, the 
third pitdart’hit, replies to objections,] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
or an ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa, 
To this Goutyraft replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties,, 
imperceptibility of difference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now adds, that nei¬ 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks* 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen? or in the mind ? It must be in the 
mind; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Goutumu again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco¬ 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that lie admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from prQtiikshu, unoomanu, oopumantt, 
and shubdtip The senses were created to give the know¬ 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed be- 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been something upon which 
this medium should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
lie adds, that when the senses become exercised on an ob¬ 
ject, that object becomes known (prutukshft), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. Prumaml 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time ; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given; then this name is 
sounded ; the sound is to be heard; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goutiimh replies. If you maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
ivili obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gontfhmi shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates bis argu¬ 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob¬ 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
to, and the understanding, it is contended, is (he only pro¬ 
per witness. Goutumu admits, that the understanding is 
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the most proper witness; but still contends* that the 
senses, as supplying proof of things, most be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses* the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi¬ 
mony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that tile senses alone are competent to sup¬ 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might I not affirm, that 
there is no need to search for evidence* things having their 
own evidence in themselves ? Gout u in S says, the evidence 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de* 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
assistance is unnecessary. 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ofo^ 
jeeted, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Goutdmu admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu¬ 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene¬ 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects* A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder; 
in this instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprised 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger* It is still objected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense¬ 
ly fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in dk* 
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covering a fraud which may be practised upon him: to 
this Goutumu replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the objector pleads, that what Goutumu calls the 
evidence of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Gou- 
tfimu says, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is es¬ 
sential to the whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effects : a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutumu replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 

The objector next calls upon Goutfimil to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity: wc can never say, Time is; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutumu contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can he maintained, for they belong to each 
other; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en¬ 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa¬ 
rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will be compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 
species one with another- if it be said, that the compari¬ 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa¬ 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Soomeroo* 
To all this Goutiimu thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be¬ 
tween the moon and the human face- The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Vbisheshiku-school, now 
contends, that what Goutiimu calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference* Goutiimu, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison ; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa¬ 
rison, Still, however, lie acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 
it- Goutiimu denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us jfivu, but by the mlechclius hunkoo; the 
proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference* 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of life, and respecting invisible objects : in the latter case, 
the shastrii is that which gives efficacy to sound. The ob¬ 
jector here says, Your shastru is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realised; and the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goutumu reminds the objector, that the shastrfi 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastru is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the skastrO ; 
the pious man is every where honoured; he is never de¬ 
spised; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli¬ 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa¬ 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there a re three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Gout uni ii, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutiimu, 
that the shastr u is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under¬ 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing; 
and they are subject to decay; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat; but if the vtSdil 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Goutumii, to a considerable length, pur¬ 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated]. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds withoutany beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an 
existence. Goutumu says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Resides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety • they are 
the symbols of things: the power of sound lies in express¬ 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same as- 
spirit, according to the expressions, t£ I am blind;” u 1 
am deaf” But, says GoutQmti, this would be giving to 
each individual five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa¬ 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? GootfimQ says. 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all: when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself bo spirit, and that exists no longer ? 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as 
spirit, for that men say, “I am white;” “ I am corpu¬ 
lent,” &c. Goutumu says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you bam or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who bums a dead body is not a mur¬ 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is not the destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
tarns on Goutvmiu, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which dies, because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit^ for spirit is indestructible. Gontiimii 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a quali¬ 
fied sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
soul and the animal spirit 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression , i£ I do 
not remember/* &c. Gontiimii says, This is incorrect, for 
these words them selves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason; the person means to say, f£ I am endea¬ 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost. 5 ’ 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 

GoutKmS next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutftmd: says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never hav6 acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations afford no proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature : it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in some former 
birth. GoutOrau maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every tiling is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
til mu confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the 
idea of death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma¬ 
tion of death. 

Goutiimu next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body,viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, lor that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars ot these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (BhashyO). The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sought us, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. GoutfimQ affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Gontumu next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eye, and not the iris* An opponent objects 
to tins, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work o( vision, GoutiimB replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tezu) ; and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan¬ 
sion, so the tezd of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality, When the power of vision fells upon a transpa¬ 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body* it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutumfi, in 
reply, quotes the case of animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezu* The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
tumu says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact: but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrfls, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur¬ 
poses of life. If we confound tile use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation. 

Goutdmu next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con¬ 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact ; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact: and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele¬ 
ments; that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived : for instance* the ear ^ 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound; the nose is derived from earth, and in conse¬ 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest* 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case* The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like¬ 
wise. Goutttmd admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ¬ 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sankyESs affirm, that the principle of knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 
a What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” Goutumu 
confutes this proposition thus ; If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable ; but a man often says, that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sank jus, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know¬ 
ledge; but if so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. And if the urn 

" The power of hearing is implied. 
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derstanding be ever the same, then its operations must 
partake of the same property, and the expression, “ I 
know not,” can find no place among men. From hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sankyit 
philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

Goutuina next inquires into the nature of the under¬ 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhus, to be identi¬ 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If the un¬ 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand¬ 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we often 
find one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. The 
charvvak&s, who identify the body with spirit, plead, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also xnnst be 
the body : and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to 
the body, as we see the body, under the influence of de¬ 
sire, full of activity. Goutiimu maintains, that these 
three, desire, abhorrence and knowledge, must belong to 
the living principle; and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, (or the body in 
-a state of death is inert, and we are sure it is not then the 
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subject of desire. &c. The exertions made by the body 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani¬ 
mating and indwelling- spirit. Nor can desire, abhor¬ 
rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning 
faculty (miinu), for miinu can do nothing without the 
animating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
w e to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there¬ 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned, and 
that must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be¬ 
fore known. An objector here asks, liow remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it lias lost ? ' Goutiimu says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris¬ 
ing from dependauce, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- 
ligion, &c. 

Goutuinii next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. To this an objector soys, if ideas be lost in such 
a rapid manner, how should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient? Goutumu says, that the 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the 
lightning to the clouds, and not to inert matter; and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as each person 
possesses five senses, which are the media of knowledge, 
whenever all the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent mast be required for each. The sage now answers, 
that this id^a is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, hut by suc¬ 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one, To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer¬ 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con¬ 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc¬ 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft, 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhutfis, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz, mind or reason. Goutumii 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them ? If it be said } that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec¬ 
tion r for this which you call nature must be competent 
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to the work of creation, &c*. and this is what w'e call 
God* 

i 

GoutiimiS now explains lhat which is called doshu, of 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending' all the 
rest, viz Recessive attachment [ragii], which gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano¬ 
ther, to desire of another's wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religions 
pride. The next error is enmity , from which arise anger, 
envy, injurious ness, ini placable ness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [mohu], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor¬ 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per- 
sons believe, says Gouturam, that the knowledge of God 
will at once destroy all these errors; but this is incorrect: 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a consequence, their attendant errors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know¬ 
ledge is the destroyer, either i in mediately or mediately, 
of all error. w 

After this, Gouthmu proves the existence of spirit in; 
man from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have 
had a previous existence ;■ and that indeed men are born 
to die, and die to be born. 

The shodnyu-vadccs affirm, that from non-entity all 
things arose ; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
state in which it did not previously exist: that entity 
absolutely implies non-entity, and that there must be 
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some power in non-entity from which entity can spring : 
the sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence 
or non-existence of a sprout. Gout urn d denies that va¬ 
cuum is the cause of existence ; and affirms that the 
cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for* this will subvert the universally acknow¬ 
ledged terms of father, maker, &c. The shodnyfovadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, * a son will be born/ or 
£ such a person had a son.’ Goutumu now asks. Do you 
mean by this assertion, that the livi ng principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent l You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if^ where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a har¬ 
vest possible from seed ground into flour? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, I would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no variety; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va¬ 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non- 
existence as a cause, that the first cause must be sought 
.somewhere else. 

Goutumu now engages the vedantees, some of whom 
maintain that Brumhu is the only cause of all things; 
others that the universe is a form of Bril mbit (piirinamuj / 

n This word conveys the idea of change, suds as that jii. which vegetables 
become manure, which afterwards undergoes a change and becomes veg«~ 
taM p " and which ate again converted into animal subs lance, &c. 
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and others that the universe is a deception (vivurtu)" pro¬ 
ceeding from Brumhu; thus exeluding every assisting 
and efficient cause, Brumhu excepted, Goutilmfi, in op¬ 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged; for, unless there were such an assist¬ 
ing cause, we should not see so many changes and fluc¬ 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The vedantee 
says, this must be attributed to the will of God. Goutumu 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i. e. his will; and this involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would bs to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human actions are the causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 

A third person rises up in the dispute, and says, True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God? Go utumfi replies to this, You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the names of things: was 
it ever known, that that which is inanimate could cre¬ 
ate? We must admit a living cause of all things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing Goutumu, says, when you 
use these expressions, this is not that, or, this is not here, 

° The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com¬ 
pare to the deceptive appearance of water in an empty vessel. 
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you divide the universe into existence anti non-existence; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex¬ 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non¬ 
existences. GoutumH urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, Sec. as in material 
things, but this is not the case. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com¬ 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi¬ 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forward, who main¬ 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi¬ 
series of men. GoutBmu denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi¬ 
mony, we perceive that the animal soul is subject to mis¬ 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed ; and this being is spi¬ 
rit—God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
vddfi, whose existence we ascertain from his works. 

Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its forms 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peacock. Goutibnu 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [unimit- 
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til], you admit that there is a word to express a cause 
[uimittu], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 

Goutftmti asks those who pronounce every thing incon¬ 
stant, as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may be what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi¬ 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Goutumil, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Goutumfi replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses : we daily see production 
and destruction in every form. Should yon plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God' and by this opinion you 
imitate those w ho are hostile to the being of a God, for 
you overturn the whole order of creation and destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean—Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap¬ 
pearance? This question is answered in the Shjjbdii-* 
Mttnyalokih 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge; but the cultiva¬ 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future period ; 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are to be reaped in a future state. Against this 
sentiment a person rises up and maintains, that as actions 
do not resemble seed, but vanish as soon as committed, 
it is not possible that they should produce future misery. 
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£3 out limit says, from actions arise merit and demerit, anti 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisible 
fruits are so,« The extinction of evil is called mfikshtt, 
or liberation ■ birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
shastrfr and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and evil actions ; for though actions in themselves are neb 
fcher good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out of 
them, and hence they are thus designated. 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse* 
quince of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable: these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods; 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave no 
room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter on the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastru. By occupation in 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anx¬ 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes¬ 
sion of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, action?, and births, in an endless succession, 
|Iow then should a person attain liberation ? Goutumu 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con¬ 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty af 
one time would not be duty at another; the duties of a 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised after that 
period is passed over. 

Goutiimtt next enquires info the method af Requiring 
that knowledge of realities by which liberation may be 
obtained. The pride of separate existence, or selfishness, 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise to all the errors of life; wheq 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish¬ 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and says, 4C Ah ! Ah I thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khunjiinu ; p thy lips resemble the fruit of the viiubd ;* 1 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus ; thy face resem¬ 
bles the full moon ; the happiness of time is all concen¬ 
tred in thee/’ Another thus infatuated, says, u Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou re¬ 
sembles! the pleasure-house of cupid ; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
kbombhit r of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face- A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, I can face all the 
horrors of war ; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds/* 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says. Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin ; 
it contains flesh, blood, and feces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this—is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and hones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine¬ 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel¬ 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. I cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

? The wagtail. ^ Momordka in on ad dpi a. r The frontal 

globes of the elephant which swell in the rutting season. 
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infatuated creatures ; but I suppose Yidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them- Why should I be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of fleshy 
bones and faeces? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 

The digfimbfiru sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
turniPs opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
t limit, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? Goutumfi complains of the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu¬ 
pid- JGvery union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na¬ 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

GoutdmQ next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God, A disciple urges, that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves of this 
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advice, Goutiimu might as well tell him to mount the air 
as to withdraw his affections from the world, and fix them 
on God. Gout uni ii acknowledges that the work is diffi¬ 
cult, rendered so by habit and strong desire; but recom¬ 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrees 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The Geeta 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained 
til! after many transmigrations spent in learning abstract 
Ron. 

Here an opponent asks, what proof there is that the 
merit of a person’s efforts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one 1 
We know only the present time.—Goutiimu sa\s, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow- and others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power! This could not have 
been, had not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon sucb persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring and 
consummate folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
eight kinds of yogu, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the Patunjulu and other shastrus. The only 
difference between the NyayS system and the Patiinjulil 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Patfinjulii’s opinion is, that spirit 
is not to be associated with qualities, and this of course 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible objects. 
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Further, God is said to bejsays GoutfimK, the Almighty, 
by which we are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 

SECT, XXV ,—The Voishhhtku Philosophy . 

To Kunaditj one of the sages, are attributed the Voi- 
sbesfaikii sodtrils, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms* These aphorisms re¬ 
late to seven subjects (pildarfhils) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1 . things ; 2 , qualities; 3 . actions / 
4 . genus; 5 * species ; 6 . the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts , and 7. non-entity. After a long discus¬ 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange¬ 
ment, Kunadii discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation* 

A brief explanation (Vrittee) of these sootrils has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhasbyu, and the latter the Voisheshikil 
SootropiiskartL 1 A comment on the Bhasbyu was written 
by Vachfisputee-Mishm; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the Voisheshikfi philo¬ 
sophy is that of Vishwu-Nafhu-Siddhaiitu, which merely 
treats of the logical terms of this system and of that of the 
NyayiJ school ; in the Nyayu colleges of Bengal the stu¬ 
dents read that part of Vishwii-Naf hu’s work which re¬ 
lates to the Voisheshtku system, and then study the N yur 
yn ; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any 
pundit in Bengal- A few of the most learned branihitns 

* This work is in the library jjtrJongtri£ to thf Society of Mtesiouanea at 
Snampore. 
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of Calcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures ofBod- 
hanfindu-Ghun£ndru-Swamee, a very learned bramhiin, 
-born in Dravirfi,' and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voisheshikil-school.—For 
some account of Kunadu, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume. 

SECT. XXVI.— The substance of the Voiskeshikii system 
of Philosophy , as taught by Kimadti , extracted from 
the Voisheskiku-Sbbtropiiskaru . 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kunadu 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli¬ 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kunadii defines religion thus: those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Brilmhfi-Gnanu, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, We call religion. 

"Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony: for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings; they were de- 

1 This person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
British flag at Fort St. George. Tile last time he visited Calcutta, Bodha- 
nundfl had travelled as a pilgrim from Ram&hvvuru to Benares and hack 
again thirteen times, and was then, as he said, going to die at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so important a gift. 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things, &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely* nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com¬ 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualities , as being inhe¬ 
rent in tilings and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four.* 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge oft he excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
&c. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion : and by a know¬ 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for¬ 
bidden food, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 

To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability; things, &c. are also inherent in things, are the 
material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Tilings in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

" Sonic place darkness under the head of driiryh, but Kflnadu places it 
among non-entities, as the absence of light, * See page 22 8, 
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actions terminate; things are possessed of qualities, 
action, and constituent parts. Qualities are inherent is 
things; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing; it contains neither qualities nor effects^ 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to separa¬ 
tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effect the union of several parts are sometimes neces¬ 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 
a cause; this is a settled axiom. Should this he opposed, 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under th6 
influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti¬ 
cular. In tilings, qualities, and actions, that which is 
common is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be asked, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
things; it is answered, that this term is originally and 
necessarily* connected with things, and is not therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence aiid non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this indiscriminate application of these terms * 
has thus arisen—existence which belongs to a species 
implies non-existence. 

[In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and to explain terms in a metaphysical 
manner; but as this can be little interesting, the reader 
is referred for similar information to an extract from the 
work of Vishwtt-Nat’hS-Siddhantfi, in the 228th and a 
few following pages of this volume.} 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Our knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress, and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance/ To time belong 
first, second ? indivisibility, duration, and swiftness- It 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend- Respect* 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained : some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi* 
dered as subject to destruction ; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible; 
and others affirm, that sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. Kilnadu, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Goutdmfl in a great measure, and to him we must refer. 

[The author next describes the particular properties of 
the primary elements: for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 

KfinadS admits the evidence of the senses, as well as 
that derived from inference and from sound, blit includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind ; thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person hesitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 

r See page 229, 
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he has drawn > and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation Or prediction. On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions of GoutHinu and 
Kunadu are the same. 2 Kunadu denies that sound can 
be a substance, since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union of the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hold of; this is an acknowledged feet; but this fact in¬ 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit Jo carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. Kunadu denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
members. Kunadu denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle? 
1 vvould ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bodies 
this living principle ? And I would ask another quest ion 
respecting the senses, Why is there the remembrance of 

objects formerly seen after the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 

It is objected by others, that mind or reason is the 
living principle; but Kunadu says, How is it then that 
persons frequently say, ‘Such a subject is not in my 
mind, that is, I have forgotten it. That must be the 

3 See page 25L 
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agent or living principle in mail which is the source of 
religion and irreligion, and which says, 1 I am happy—I 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately; there must be a se¬ 
cond person; spirit separate from body does not use I, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit; but in the 
itse of I, both are necessary. 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that this arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a time of profound sleep ? It any 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds, A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in¬ 
crease of the body, the healing of a wound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, ami 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef¬ 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhabiting 
spirit. To this Kunadu replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the same bodv. Further, we perceive that when a person 
unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the slias- 
trfi, he becomes like them in goodness; and if he becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard the shaa- 
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trH, his character takes the form of theirs; but these 
changes must belong to spirit, for in these unions the body 
remains the same. 

Some persons affirm that nature alone lias given exis¬ 
tence to tilings. This Kiinadfi denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around os 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it¬ 
self. The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
father and son, &c. Jf therefore it were to be conceded, 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
gives the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c. 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa¬ 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations; these cannot ex¬ 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear bears, 
&c., I would ask, Why then does not the eye always see, 
&c., and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Further, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de¬ 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed : in the 
absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? 

1 he objector next urges, that the body is a collection 
of atoms which contain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
but inherent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
whole body. To this Knnadu says, By this argument you 
deny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
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animate, and this he an atom-(orated world, then all mat¬ 
ter must be life; for this is a settled maxim, that the na¬ 
ture of the cause is always seen in the effect: why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life 2 The objector 
says, the animating principle is there, bat it remains in a 
concealed and latent state. Kunadu says, This propo¬ 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated; but in senseless matter motion is 
not found. The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending- subtile essences. KH- 
nadu says, it you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, «that a hare lias no 
horns,” for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
state, 

Kunadu next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
•anxiety arising-from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo¬ 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris¬ 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit; and as we find these per¬ 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend up to a first 
cause, distinct from matter. 

When an animal soul, through having the consequences 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 
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human birth, it is united to a single atom, and to this 
others are added til] a regular body is formed* In eases 
where merit preponderates, an excellent body is formed, 
and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful* Their extension , as the consequence of union, 
is to bo attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms- One atom is 
invisible, and so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun- In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal: 

Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, tvater, light, and air* These remain distinct 1 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to be united to a body, the atom tq which it is to be unit¬ 
ed begins to be agitated, b till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the souL 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused is called nrfihQL 
Atoms and thought belong to the former, and the divi¬ 
sion of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi¬ 
nated great intihiiL He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great niiihut, enjoys an affectionate relation 
to all things. 

3 In consequence of this opinion, that the different kinds of atoms re- 
main distinct (visheshn), this sect is called Voishtfsliiku. 

h The agitation in this case is attributed to what is called the divine vishtv 
sM shuktcc, or the separate (distinct from the common) energy of God- 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individual. Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the senses. Ku- 
nadtS contends for one reasoning faculty in each indi¬ 
vidual ; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects: fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em¬ 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exceed¬ 
ingly subtile thing, and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pos¬ 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiplied ; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake. 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac¬ 
quires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter. When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called medhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a par¬ 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooresttitee, profound 
sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect¬ 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its construc¬ 
tion, Kunadu contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup¬ 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces¬ 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 
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sisted of five elements, this would be seen, as it would 
display the visible appearance of those elements, or rather 
be the very elements themselves* In a similar manner 
fie objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that the body is composed of one element* 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo¬ 
dies: the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodies in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies? Kunadil accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous* 

Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in¬ 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child knows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others ; still, at a certain age, they rise in 
his mind; from whence can they come, but from the 
baneful influence of the actions of former births ? c These 

c The Hindoos bdieve, that the dispositions of a person in a new trans- 
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passions are also to be referred to species: men are at¬ 
tached to rice, deer to grass, and the young elephant to 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the buffalo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 

Kunadu now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties: AU actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is not 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state, nor in 
duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought: invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorption. The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse; the study 
of the vedfi in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be¬ 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha¬ 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c.; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions; obser¬ 
vation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties; repeti¬ 
tion of prayers or incantations; observation of the du¬ 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 
arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 

migration are not necessarily the exact counterparts of those possessed in a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by tbe preceding actions; they further 
ptofess that millions upon millions of actions unexpiated or mien joyed are 
laid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth : so that every person not an as¬ 
cetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigrations appeal 
in terminable. 
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animal spirit. In the performance of doty, the primary 
cause is the soul in contact with mind; the exciting cau¬ 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli¬ 
gious faith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual* When this is pore, 
or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en¬ 
joined in the shastru is warm, when the rules of the alias- 
tru regulating the duty are observed, it is religion. Reli¬ 
gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at¬ 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &c. &c« 

As long as religion and irreligion [rather merit and 
demeritj exist, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the under¬ 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this union is death. The world therefore is nothing hut 
inevitable life and death : the dissolution of this union ls 
identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Kunadd main¬ 
tains, that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most important future effects, as merit 
and demerit, arise out of them: we must therefore, in this 
respect, consider them as equal to realities [stttj. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter¬ 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Kunadu says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state; but 
this implies that actions, form,! and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
apinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 

There are Four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things; the second to the natural 
absence ot things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of any thing; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the non-entity is destroyed. By the consent of 
all nations, and ail shastrits, the doctrine of a iion-entitv 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing; or let him 
say, that when God created the universe, there was some¬ 
thing which he did not create. 

To yogees belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him¬ 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogee can at once reveal all things. 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip¬ 
tions of spirit contained in the shastru, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the knowledge ofyogu, by perfecting 
fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogu, by 
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restraining the breathy by retaining in subjection the 
powers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the animal souL By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre¬ 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation* 

SECT* XXVII *—Of the Meimangsa* JJiirshiinu* 

Of the three divisions of the vedS, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joiminee has attempted to 
explain in his sootriis, and in the Poorvu-Meemangsa, 
sometimes called Meeniangaa, which terms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
vedii certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of the first 
commentator on these sootriis was Shavuru, whose work 
was afterwards explained by Raniiku ; these works have 
met with commentators in Rhuttu and Vachusputee- 
Mishrti ; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the form of comments on the originals. The 
Dhunnu-Dcepika,the Udhiktlrunfi-Mala,andthe Shastrfi- 
Decpika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
Shastru-Deepika, are read by a few BramliQiis in Bengal. 
Many dttndees at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in tbe Deccan, study the works of this philo¬ 
sophy. A few years ago, Bodhanuiidu-Ghfinendru- 
Swarnee, a diindee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on 
d From in an u, to decide. 
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this philosophy at Calcutta** A pupil of his, Shobha- 
Shastree, at present one of the p&ndits in the Sudur De- 
wanee court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works which have 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it is said 
that he lias made an abridgment from thesootrus of Joi- 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work be¬ 
fore it is published. 

SECT* XXVHL— Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy , 

The sootrute of Joiminee.—The Bhashyu, by Shavftrfi* 
—A comment on ditto, by Ran'Qkii.—Comments on these 
works by Bhuttii and V^achiisputee-Mislinl*—The Sutee- 
kEi-Shastru-Deepika^by Spinii-NaChu.—The Udhikurunu- 
Koumootlee, by OodchyH.—Another work under the same 
name, by Devii-NaCkij.—The Bhuttu-Deepika,—The 
Nyayu-Rtftnu-Mala.—A comment on ditto, entitled, Nya- 
yu-Rutnakuru*—The Joiminee-Nyayu Mala.—TheMeE- 
mangsa-Nyayfi-VivekiL—The Udhikiirunti-PQnbKk^ha* 
—The Meemangsa-Vartikit,—The V idhee-Rusayunn.— 
The Oopfideshfi-SoEtrB, by Joiminee,—The Shasftrtt-Dee- 
pika-Vyakhya, by Chfimpfiktt-Nat’hiL—Another work 
under the same name, by Somti-NatTrK.—The Ivurinu* 
Prudeepfi-BhashyiL—The Meemangsa-Bhashyu*—The 
Meemangsa-Nyayu-Priikashu.—The Meeraangsa-SootrEb 
Dhidhcetee.—TheDhilrmii-Deepika, by Krislmfi-YKjw- 
tinfu—The Meeraangsa-SariL—The Meeraangsa-§tfii- 
griihti, by KrisImu-NatTiu* 

* See page 2/0, 
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SECT. XXIX.- -An abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Meemangsa School, translated from the. D hurmu-DeZ- 
pika, the Meemangsa-Saru , and the Meemajigsa-Sun- 
gruhit. 

Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which ifc 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of G od : simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but the 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced kfi, however long he may continue 
to utter ku, ku, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent; but sound is never new: manifes¬ 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air. 
Therefore sound is God (Brumhu), and the world is no¬ 
thing but name. 

The vedu has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com¬ 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages} which are found to 
agree with the vedu, to contain clear definitions of duty, 
and which are free from contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which secures happiness- If it 
be asked, ivhy we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flows from the divine commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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men are excited to duty and deterred from evil* are cal¬ 
led vidhee, a Jaw. 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

There are five inodes of ascertaining the commands of 
God : first, the subject to be discussed k brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated \ thirdly, 
objections are to be started; fourthly, replies to and refu¬ 
tation of these objections; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de¬ 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he who rejects 
what will riot bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap¬ 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits*. The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per¬ 
sonal qualifications, but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se¬ 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. 

f Here* among many others instances [see page the fatal incorrect - 
Bess of the Hindoo theology is apparent: Joiminee maintains, that actions 
of,themselves have in them neither good nor evil \ that their nature can only 
be inferred from the declarations of the vEdti respecting them, or from fu¬ 
ture consequences, in other words* murder U not an evil unless punishment 
falls upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to have no idea of moral 
evil: 
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There are three incentives to duty: I. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits; to visible benefits; 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per¬ 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits: the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

Of -nil the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Munoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Munoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the vedir; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert¬ 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with another; nor 
suffering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas? 
nor mistaking the rules of the shastru ; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned, a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits; nor embracing a mean¬ 
ing unworthy of the shastru ; nor neglecting to enquire 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per¬ 
formed with ease or with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs: by this evi¬ 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im¬ 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, bat 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect¬ 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses ; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (Qnoobhuvd) with recollection. 

Some affirm, that ideas are received into the understand¬ 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 

The shastru teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos¬ 
sesses ; he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act.accordingly, and lie 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obe¬ 
dience so far, as he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
tlie perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less perfect will be diminished. 

The vedu has in some pails forbidden all injury to sen¬ 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of bloody sacrifices. Joimmee explains this apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge¬ 
neral, and others particular ; that the former must give 
way to the latter, as a second knot always loosens in a 
degree the first: so, when it is said SfiriiswStee is alto- 

roL, iv. 
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gether white, it is to he understood not literally, hut ge¬ 
nerally, for the hair and eye-brows of this goddess are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, they must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the shastrii. 

The promises of reward contained in the shastrii upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful¬ 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrii has promised after the merit is ac¬ 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con¬ 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The benefits arising from those rules of the shastrii 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene- 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered from interdictions. 
From one law, according to the dispositions and actions 
of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con¬ 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible con¬ 
sequences, propitious or unpropitious according to their 
nature ; and, beside works there is no other sovereign or 
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judge. These consequences, ever accompanying the in¬ 
dividual as the shadow the body* appear in the next birth? 
according to the time in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth* Works rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni¬ 
verse will be destroyed at once (umha-pruluyu), is incor¬ 
rect, The world had no beginning, and will have no end ; 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastru or in the customs of a coun¬ 
try, is as follows : first, the act is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words, 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the dif¬ 
ferent parts which are essential to the action. Hence it 
foliows, that religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on the state of 
the heart. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light; but the power of liberation lies in the sound God 
—God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
simple light or glory. 
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The objects of worship which arc within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re¬ 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit: therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs ; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world: he 
who perfectly observes the commands ; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil ; he who does neither n-ood 
nor evil, and he who does nothing hut evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to observe. 

SECT. XXX,— Other Systems of Philosophy, 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six diirsb finds ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
ShatwtttQ, the regular Pouranics, the Khundttnus, the 
Bouddhfis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 

SECT. XXXL —Of the Doctrines taught by these Sects. 

Previously to the time of liamanoojachary fi theShatwutu 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period a body 
of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India : at present they are most nume¬ 
rous in Kurnatin—These persons study the work of Ra- 
manooju, and a comment by Tatacharyfi ; also the essence 
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of these writings as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by Ariishamud^alung^yunkufcachnryu, and ano¬ 
ther treatise;, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by RQghochTiiftt’hu-DeekslntQ.—Their opinions ap¬ 
pear to be in substance as follow : God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c, are wholly inapplicable ton being des¬ 
titute of form or body- Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage to body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, ho 
that God appears as a body of light- The deity is perfect 
joy. Creation arose from his will; and the desire to cre¬ 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe,—In obtaining liberation, devotion is 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being, This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught* than 
to be lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the poorantis appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en¬ 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys¬ 
tem, it is well known was taught by Lornibllitrshunil, who 
attracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 
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linct sect. 3 The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following; 
Narayunu, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brumha, Vishnoo and Shiv it, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Narayiinu has been frequently incar¬ 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
a hero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate and private wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. The 'worship of 
God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing 
to his image, doing menial service in a temple, &c.by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 

Shree-Hurshu, the author of the Noishudhu, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called Khundund, a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy different from all the durshunds, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khdudunu- 
kard, or the destroyer; but the author has not learnt in 
what points he differed from the durshilnus. 

Amongst the Bouddhds there were six sects of philo¬ 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of their principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 

E In Bengal, at present, those who are railed p on rallies are persons who 
have merely read some one or more of the poorauita* 
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SECT. XXXII .—Of the Laio Books, or Smite? 

Shasirits. 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the lawgiver, and the her¬ 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli¬ 
gious duty and ceremony mentioned in the works called 
smritce, as may be seen by a slight inspection of the trans¬ 
lation of Milnoo by Sir W, Jones, and of the following list 
of books still extant The original stun tees are said to 
have been compiled from the vedu by certain sages, 
Munoo, Utree, Vishnoo, HarCetu, YagnSvulky.il, 
Ooshuna, Ungira, YumS, Apustitmbu, SumvQrttS, Katy- 
ayunh, Vrihttsputee, P u rash fir u, VyasS, Shunku, Likhitu, 
Dukshfl, GoutumUjShatatupu, and Yushisht’liu, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter of this 
volume. Each of these sages, it is supposed, wrote a 
separate volume under the different titles of law. The 
modern smritees give quotations from these ancient 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Mfinoo, it does not appear 
that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time;! the sentences of Yagntivnlkyfi^ 
found in the comments of Mitakshtlra, U pur ark u, and 
Veerfimitrodiiyil ? cannot be the whole of the work of 
YagniivSlkyiu 

h From sraree, to remember. 

1 Tills h the opinion of the Brahmans, but a respected friend says, “ I 
believe all tlie ancient smritees are in the College library; some of them 
are comprized In a few pages, but 1 have nu doubt of their being all extant. 1 * 
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SECT. XXXIII .—List of the Law Books still extant. 

Ancient works .—Munoo, Hie work translated by Sir 
W. Jones.—A comment on ditto, by Koollooku-bhfittu.— 
Another by Medha-tit’liec.—Munoo-sunghita, an abridg- 

* ,u 

merit of Munoo.—Extracts, or the works of Utree, 
Vishnoo, Hareetii, Yagnuvuikyd, Ooshuua, Apustunrilni, 
Sum^flrttu, Boodhtij Vrihusputeej Vyasd ? Shfinkhtij 
LiMiita, DHksbtt, Goutttmtt, and Vushisht’bu^ Vagnu- 
vulkyu-sdnghita, explanation of the sentences of\agnu- 
vulkyu.—Deepd-kfilika, a comment on the work of 
Yagnuvttlkvii ? hy Stool d pan ee,—.An other by Updrarku.— 
Mitakshura, another comment on the same wr&fk.—-Mitak- 
shura-teeka-soobodh i n e e ? a comment on the Mitakslvdra* 

'—Another by Ealdm-bhdttd. 

Works on the Duties of Kings. —Rajd-dhurmd-kous- 
toobh ft.—R aj u-vy it v u ha ru k -s ungr Qh d *— V y u vdharB-ma f!- 
hdvu* —Vyfivfihard-ckintamunee, —VyfivdharB-matrika. 
—Yyuvttharti-tutwu.—Vyfivttliaru-mtiyookhd. 

Works cn tJie Law of Inheritance. —Mudunil-paTijatn ? 
one of the ancient smritees.—Dayii-bhagii,—A comment 
on ditto.—Other comments on ditto by Mdheshwdnl, 
Shree-Nat v hd ? Uchyoofd, Rfighoo-nimddnu, and Shree- 
Krishnu-tdrkaldnkarfi. — Dayd-ruhusyu. — Vivadit-chin- 
tamdnee* — V i Vhdd-rutnak dr d. —Vivadarndvd-setoo.— 
Dayd-nirndvu ? by Shrec-kurS.—Ddttdku-ddrpfindj on 
adopted children.—Ddttd-meemangsa, on ditto.—Vivadti- 
tanduvdj by Kuniulakuru. —Sdtwd-vicharfi.— Sutwu- 
rhuhusyQ ?: —Vivadu-chdndrikaj by Undntd-ranul.— Viva- 

k This word should be sounded somewhat lilic v€vuham ? though the 
exact sound cannot be given with the Roman alphabet. 
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dudyungarniivS,—Dayii-tiitwB.—A comment on ditto by 
Kashee- ram u-vach uspu tee.—Nirn uy tt-sin dhoo,*-Ni rn uy a- 
mritiL - VivadibchfrudriL — Vivadarnifvii-sard.— Mu* 
duntt-rKtim-prSdeepflL—Dayu-sungrfthft, by Sbree-Krish- 
nu-turkaJunkaru,—A comment on the Dayu-viveku, by 
ditto. 

Works relative to the Canon Lax-s *—AchariS-chdtidrika, 
Anhiku-tutwd, on the daily duties of Hindoos.—Anhikacha- 
riMfltwtt. -Achard-sard-anhikd-vidhee,ou different duties. 
—Acioii-ibehuudrika. — Achard prudeepu. —Sudacharil- 
sfingrfiiitl —Acharen Joo-shekhuru.—AcharadflrshiL—Su- 
dacha ru-ebfiodrodtiy EL —Acharu-muyookhtL—Tit’hee-kii- 
la, on I lie duties to be perfonnedon lunar days, by BhuvQ* 
d6vu + -—Pruyogu-siingrQhil, an abridgment.—ChimdogtU 
bhasbyu.—A comment on ditto, byGoonu-Vishnoo-bhuttu, 
—Udbhootu-durpunu, byMadhuvu.-Gunga-vakya-vGlee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.—Sumbutsftrfl-koLi- 
moodee. on all the ceremonies of the year.-Dhurmu- 
sGngruhfl, a work on various ceremonies, by Purdm. 
hiingsu punyrajuku,—Shantee-muyookhu, on the means 
of averting evil,—Vasoo-devu-puddutee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Visbnoo.—Mfilumasfi- 
tutwil, on the mulii months, 1 and the ceremonies belong¬ 
ing to these months,—A comment on ditto.-—Another bv 
Jlamu-mohunu-vacIiGsputee. — Tit’hee-tfitwG, on lunar 
days, and their peculiar ceremonies,—A comment on 
ditto, by Kashee-ramG-vidya-vachusputee.—Ekardushce- 
tutwu, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon, A comment on 
ditto,—Another, by Mohdnd-goswamee, —Another, by 

1 Intercalary month's, intended by the Hindoos to bring their reckoning by 
solar and Umar time to an agreement* Their calendar requires one every 
2$ years. 
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Kashee-ramu^idya-vachusputee.—Yatra-tutwfi, on jo ur¬ 
ines and pilgrimages,—Snanu-docpika, on bathing cere- 
monies.—SQngkolpQ-koiimoodee, on the annunciation of 
different ceremonies*—Nrisinghu-priisadti, on the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-man.—Krityfi-ttUwfi, 
on the duties of Hindoos,—Jlrisingu-vajupeyee, on sacri¬ 
fices*— Shivu-poqja-sSngrHhii, an abridgment, on the wor¬ 
ship ofShivu,—Neetee-mQydokhii, on the duties ofthetlin- 
doos.“Priitish Vh a-inuyookhu ? a similar work*—Viistoo- 
shastru, on the ceremonies connected with building a 
family residence.—Jdla*shuyaramotst1rgh, on the conse¬ 
cration of pools and gardens to public use*—Kalu-nir- 
nfiyti-deepika, on times of worship. — Sumuyu-prudcepii, 
a similar work,—Poorooshu-inedu-puddhutee, on human 
sacrifices*—Koondodyotti, on altars for sacrifices,—A com¬ 
ment on ditto,—IJhfirmfi-prGdeepfl, on various ceremo¬ 
nies,—Prughutukft, ditto.—Dliurmfi-prfivritee, ditto.— 
Purishisht’hu-prukashu, ditto, — Shivu-priUislifha, on 
setting up an image of the lingu.—■'Vishnoo-prutishPha- 
vidkee, ditto of Vishnoo.—Kritya-rutna-vulee, on cere¬ 
monies.—Krityu-kulpu-tilroo.“8nanu-sdotru, sentences 
on ablutions,—-DfaSmu-suiigrfihii, an abridgment, on 
various duties.—Brumhu-y ugnti-tiirpunu-vidhee, on sacri- 
fices.—Vidhanii-mala, on various laws,—Dhurmu-vivekil, 
on the duties of the Hindoos,—Voishnfivu, on the worship 
of Vishnoo,—Shantee-saru, on the influence of evil stars, 
— Shiv u-vakya*v dice, on duties commanded by Shivu, 
—Vurshodyotu, on all the ceremonies of the year,— Diuo- 
dyotu, on daily ceremonies* Podja-rGtnakurd, on forms 
of worship,—Lingarchunu-chundrika, on the worship of 
the jingfi.—3faantee*k&fnulakuru.>—Chundoganhiku, on 
the duties of the sainfl-vedii Bramhilns, by Bhuvfi-devil* 
—ChtiiidogS-puddhutee, by the same writer. — Divo- 
dasrmibundti, a work by Divodasu.—Ratnfi-prukashu 5 
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on the festivals of Ramu.—Dhiirmu-deilpika, on different 
ceremonies.—Puddhutee, by Bhitvfl-devu, a similar work. 
Pruyogit-ddrpunH, another similar work.—Ktirmopude- 
shined, another work on ceremonies.—KrityH-rajfi, ditto. 
—Kshfiyfi-sitnkshepu, by G5neshu-bhitttd.—Vyvilst’har- 
nfivH, by Raghiivu-bhultu.—Another work under the 
same name by Rughoo-iiaPhil-sarvubhouniu.—Smritee- 
sungruhii, by Ramu-bhudriliiyayaliinkarfi.—Vy u viist’ha- 
sartt'siingriihu) by Ramii-Govindu.—Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantil-vageeshil.—Rhuktee-sitndur- 
bhiijOn devotion.—Doorgabhuktee-tfiruoginee, on faith in 
Doorga.—Sitmityaloka, by Pudiml-nabhii.—Shoddritpud- 
dhfitee-nirdopdnu, the way of the shoodrus.—Shantee- 
rdtnfl, by Kutnulakiirii.—Tit’hee-nirnfiyit. 

On the Offerings to the Manes off Ancestors .—Shradd- 
hiivivekfi, by VachftspiUee-mishru.—A comment onditto, 
by Shree-Krishnu-tiirkalunkaru.—Another by Acharyfi- 
chodramunee.—Shraddhu-kottmoodee.—Shraddhu-cbinta- 
mdnee.—ShraddltK-sagurfi.—ShraddhH-tutwG.— A com¬ 
ment on ditto, entitled BhavartTiii-deepika.—Another by 
Kashee-ramQ-vidya-vachtispiUee.—Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhu-mflyookhu. —Shraddhu-sungriihu.— 
Shraddhu-khundu, by Hemadree.—■Shraddhu-gnnu-pii- 
tee.—Shraddhe n doo-shekh n r ii.—Pitree-bhiiktee-turungi- 
nee.—Shraddhn-kulpu-luta.—Supindee-kttrunu.—SQrv- 
vu-shraddhu-piicldhutee.—Vrishotsiirgfi, on the offering 
of a bull.—Ootsurgu-muyddkhu, on the consecration of 
offeri ngs,—K rity n-pr iikas h u. 

Works on Atonements .—Prayusebittfi-vivekfi.—PrayH- 
shchittii-tutwii.—A comment on ditto.—Another by Go- 
vindannndu.—Another by Kashee-ramii-vidya-vachus- 
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piitee.—PraytUhchittu-prfideepiL—PrayuahchitttS-muyoo- 
kliii.—PrayQshchiUendoo-shckhGru. 

On Purifications *—Skoodhee-kumtilakurik—Ushoucliu- 
smitfcee-chfindrika.—Shooddhee-rGtmakurtl, by Chtinde- 
stiwuru.—Shooddhee-tiUwiL—A comment on ditto.— 
Shooddhee-vivekiL—Shooddliee mfiyookfl* 

On the Ten Initiatory Ceremonies .—Sungskaru-gttn u- 
putee. —Sun^skarG-konstooblJUi — Siinsgskarii-bhaskurG* 
Stin^skaru-kumfilakdru — Sung’skafttkula. — Silngskaru- 
tutwQ.— Sdngskaru-mfiyooklm. 

On Vows. —Vruttt-sarijU—Vrutarkiu—Vrutu-rajil*— 
VriHu-koumoodee. 

On Punishments.— Dundfi-vivekil. 

On Oaths .—Divytt-tfitirli. 

On Gifts . — Danu-koumoodee, — Danu-muyooklift— 
Danfl-kriya-koumoonee, by Govindaniindu.— Danu-kul- 
pB-tQroo. — Danti-rutnakuru.—Dani*~sagiirfi ? by Biillal- 
seiitfc— Danfi kuraBlaktiru. — Mu ha-danii-piiddh Glee, on 
splendid gifts.—DanK-chundrika,—Shortish fl-danft-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts.—'DushG-kurmu-puddhfttee, a similar 
work.—Dan ii-heera-v Glee. 

On Ancestry . — Gotru pruvurn-niiinjuree. — Gotru- 
prftvurfi-dfirpfiniL 

On Holy Platts* —PGrG&hoo-rgmu-prGkashG.—TristV 
hulee-s£too, on the hoJy places, Kashee, Guyu, and Pru- 
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yagti. — Teerrhu-chint am unee,—Teert’hti-priiyogii-dee- 
pika,—GQya-setoo, on the holy place Guy a. 

On Marriages. —Oodvaliu-tutwfL—Oodvahft-viveku. 

On Transmigrations. —Vrihttt-ktirmu-vipakfi-saru-sfin- 
grtihii, on the fruits of the actions of former births,— 
K firmu-vipaku-sarQ- 

WorJcs on various subjects ,—Smritee-saru, by Hilrec- 
nnt’hft.—Another work under the same name*—Smritee- 
sungriihu, a compilation.—A modern work of the same 
kind under this name.-^Sroritee-chundrika, an explana¬ 
tion of different laws*—Hartt-luta-teeka, a comment on 
the Harii-luta.'—Jiitti-mtUlu vilasii.—Dwoitu-nirnilytL— 
A modern work under this name, by ChundriFshekhfirii- 
vachuspiitee.—A comment on ditto, entitled Kadumburee* 
—Voijtiyfintee, a comment — Siddhantu-piyodshh,—Ni- 
buridhu-survuswu.—Narudi3-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage NarfidtL-—Tfltwamritu*—PurashQrii-smritee. 
— Yrihilt-parashttree, a similar though a larger work.— 
Purashuru-smritee-vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
PurashQrft. JftyQ-singliu-kQlpft-droomu, a work by Jil- 
yii-singhit*—Udwoitu-nirnijyu, on spirit and the animal 
nouh—Tutwu-deepika*—Dinu kurodyotih — Siddhantii- 
peeyooshii, on the decision of doubts*—Devulu-smritee, a 
work by DevulQ.—Vriddhtt-Shatatupu,—Rfitnadee-pu- 
reeksha, on the method of examining precious stones,— 
Smritee-munjulee,—Janukyanundud}odhQ,-A r rihut-shGn- 
khu-smritee,—Survu-durshBnfi-stingrilhfi, an abridgment 
of all the durshSoils.—Nariidu-sunghita.—Dhurmii-soo- 
tru.—Kasbyflptt.—Muharnfivih — Mtlharn Qrabhidban.fi. 
—Smritee-cbintamiinee, by Gtfnga-dhfirfi.—Gouttimu- 
sootriMeeka. — SQkul u-ra u t u-s u ngr G bfi, an abridgment 
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of various opini onis.—D woi t u-p fir i sh ish t ii-te eka. - -Smritee- 
puribhasha, by V urdhumanu.—Smritee-rutnakuru, by Ve¬ 
da cb ary fi .—G nlnt’hu-raj fi, by R ugboo-n at ’ll B-sarv ilbhou- 
ciu.—Ucbyootti-clmkmvurttSe.—Sinrilee-koustooblifi. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred to, are the 
Dayit bhagu, and Dayil-tutwu. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books arc not consulted. 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me¬ 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastru does not appear to ciirect its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king* as the chief magis¬ 
trate, and through him to all appointed by him to admi¬ 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper: he is indeed made absolute, and the 
Jives and properties of all his subjects are left to liis ar¬ 
bitrary will; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar¬ 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of death. He is how¬ 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes; kind of speech; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the gods; to pre¬ 
sent due obeisance to the gods and brainhBus ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
shastru; to keep in subjection lust, auger, avarice, folly, 
drunkenness and pride ; to keep himself from being se- 
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dueed by the love of gaming and of the chase; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singings and playing on musical in¬ 
struments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine ; from molesting men of worth ; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime* In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a spec¬ 
tator, a person asleep or nalied, or any one fearful- To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect ot 
bribes., to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary* Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings to its gods; and effects and money 
to the branthuns. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to himself 
seven or eight wise counsellors; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen¬ 
gers. He is to prevent crimes; to listen to complaints; 
to forbear to touch sacred property: to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not where 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge : it allows him, however, to appoint bramhfins (on 
no account shoodrus) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible- Persons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows :—a bram- 
hun must swear by the truth ; a kshiUriyu by the animal 
on which he rides, or by his arms; the voishy u, by his 
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cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold; the shoodrii, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend.™ The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi¬ 
dence : as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false testimony, the following specimens are extracted : 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affiiir con¬ 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af¬ 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur¬ 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea¬ 
tures in the world, and a person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law ; 
—1. on debt, or loans for consumption;—2. deposits 
and loans for use;—3. sale without ownership;—4. con¬ 
cerns among partners 4. subtraction of what has been 
given;— 6. non-payment of wages or hire7. non-per¬ 
formance of agreements;—8. recision of sale and pur- 

" A correspondent says, “ The sentence is * The judge shall adjure 
the bramlitiii by his truth ; the kshutriyu, by Ills vehicle and arms ; the 
I'oishyu, by bis implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandize; and the 
shoodru (1 think) every curse.* Oatlis are only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be procured, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 
nd oilier appeals to God, are to stand instead of human testimony.” 
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chase;—9. disputes between master and servant;—10. 
contests on boundaries;—11* 12, assault and slander;— 
13* larceny;—14* robbery and other violence;—15. adul¬ 
tery;—16* altercation between man and wife* and their 
several duties ;—17* the law of inheritance ;—18. gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. u These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi¬ 
cial procedure in this world.” 

The laws relative to the inheritance*, the division* the 
enjoyment*, and recovery of property* are very numerous* 
and extend to the minutest circumstances* and many of 
them* though with sad exceptions* are truly wise and 
good. Property* whether in lands or moveables* is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons* who are made re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters* and for the 
expenses of their marriages* as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother* or sister* and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo* An 
adopted son* if the father leave sons born in wedlock* 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhiin 
have children from wives of three different casts* the 
children bom of abrandiiinee must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children* 
his father* mother* youngest or eldest brother* or their 
children* become his heirs, 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts* but not debts incurred by gaming or drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhun dies childless* the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate* discharge his 
debts* and throw the overplus of his property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife* children* cattle* &c. To a ma- 
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gistrate, a master, or a bramhfin, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son-; 
the property of a brfimhucharee to his spiritual griide^ 
©f a sfinyasee, to his pupil; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents, to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a sfinyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of the 
property to which they are heirs. 

Interest from a bramhfin is to be ten per cent; from a 
kshfitriyu, fifteen; from a voishyu, twenty; and from a 
ehoodrU, fifty ! 

The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar¬ 
riage i bramhu, in which a father gives his daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 
—dotvUj when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee;— arshii, in which the 
father gives his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cow's; prajaputyuj in which the father says to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, M Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion — asooru y in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter;— gaadhurvS^ 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other as man and wife;— ralcshusu, in which the 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in single combat, and 
marries the daughter;— poishachu, in which the daughter 
is drawn from her father’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting buying, selling, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to fae founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away his wife, with her own consent; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father s con¬ 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back; it is duttii, (given). If a man from a violent im¬ 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a siinyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas¬ 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation: 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water,rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, t£ I have 
made thee free.” A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A bramhfin can never be made a slave. 
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The owner of a bramhdnee bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after he is Jet loose.-A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of¬ 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have his tongue cut out 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhnn whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
° t eat i. la man call a robber, or an outcast, by those 

names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 


The laws which relate to assault are most shockingly 
paitial and unjust. The sentiment, « All men are equal 
in the eye ot the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, hoth as it respects fines and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
o the lower casts is barbarous and cruel: the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties 
punishing the bramhun in the slightest manner for the 
greatest .njustme, and the shoodru most heavily for the 
slightest offence against the bramhun : the following ex- 
amfdes may suffice for proof: « If aman deprive 

hi stdl | C t f r d6ath 5 bUt if a bramha " do this, 
he shall be fined. tor striking a bramhdn, the shoodrd’s 

hand is to be cui off; for sitting on his mat, his posteriors; 

for-speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; for 

his iips are to be cut ° ff ’ f ° r sizing 
e Jy . 10 bead} both ,ns hands are to be cut off. A man 

:;r-;T CaS i m j y C, ’ aptlSe one of in fi*ior cast With im¬ 
punity ,f he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death (without examination) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf¬ 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifost a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos¬ 
sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled; the highway robber is directed to be stran¬ 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off, and to be cast upon a highway where four 
roads meet; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the hand, 
foot, arid posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he is 
to be deprived of life. For stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, haif of the foot 
is to be cut off For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 
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act of breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, 
is to have a finger cut oft’; for the second, his hand and 
foot; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhun, 
the hand is to be cut off. Thefts committed by bramhuns 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhun, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio" 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has come to him in distress. Adul¬ 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a married woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties: for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 
pence; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per¬ 
petration of the crime, the offender, if a shoodru, must be 
deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 

" These were the horrid punishments formerly inflicted by this people, 
who have been ex tolled as the most benevolent beings on earth. 
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faun, he must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case* as, the con¬ 
sent or refusal* and the rank* of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman,— 
A bramhiin, a kshutriyu, or a voishyu, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds, A shoo- 
dru guilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitu¬ 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play, 

A man who shall have caused a bramhtin to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
tbe kingdom is the punishment of a bramhiin for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedu, a shoodrii is to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears ; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhiin, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six¬ 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man’s limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis¬ 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murdering a 
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man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. For 
murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, orVliild, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during 35,000,000 of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 

SECT. XXXIV .—The Astronomical Shastrus. 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most 
extravagant fancies, will long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryu-Siddhantu, by Bhaskiiracharyu, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produced, the 
author would refer his readers to a learned essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical 
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works are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the sat- 
wii-ycftgti. Most of the works mentioned below, how¬ 
ever, were written only tw*o or three hundred years ago, 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years old, 

SECT. XXXV, — Astronomical Works still extant • 

Sooryfi-siddhantfi, and S i ddhan t u-shiromunee, by 
BhaskiivacharytL—A comment on the former work, 
entitled Goarart’hu-prukashika, by Riingfi-Nat’hu, — 
Others by Nree-singhfi-gun fife Q and by BhoSdfirfiv— 
Leelavfifee, by RhaskuracharytL—Comments on ditto, by 
Gfingadhfiru, Rfingu-Nat’iid, Sooryu-dasu, and Gunc&bu, 
“VecjtbGunitu, another work, by Bfmskfiracharyfi, on 
algebra, mensuration, &c. — Gruhtbspiishlu, on the 
planets,—Shooddhe-dcepika, by Goviadanundfi.—Grubd- 
charfi, on the motions of the planets,~Bhoovdnodeepuku, 
by Pfidnitt-nabhiL—A comment on the VrihudjatukiS, by 
Bhfittotpfiiu.—Swfirodfiyu, with a comment on ditto, and 
another byNdru-Hiiree.--Swurodiiyu-yuntnl.—Shantikii- 
tfitwamritfi, by Narayfinfi-shurraa.-—Moohdortu-killpil- 
droomii, with a comment,—Jatuku-durpunu, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births.—Sarumfinjfirce, by Vunfimalee- 
mishru. —Vfirahii-sunghita, by VurahiL—Jatuku, by 
Neelfibunt’hu, — Dinfi-sfingrfihfi. — Priity imturu-diisha- 
phulii, — Somu-siddhantu. — Jyotirnirnfiyfi. -—Jyotish- 
saru-sttngruhii, ~ Horashut-punchashika, — Shooddhee- 
rfitnaukoora. —VfishisPhtt-sfinghita, — Jatuka-bhfirunii. 
—Meglifi-mala-—MfikurundodahurtintL —Raj marts udfi, 
—Tajfikfi. — Jatuku, -— Chfindronnieclunu* -—Sourii- 
fahashy u-vceju-guuitfi, by Sodr\ ft-daflu, — Siddhaiit’hu- 
sarvvu-bhouin ft-try akhya.—Bhaswfitee,—Gruhu-chfiritru. 
— GruhfidaghfivQ, — Vishwfi-pruderpu. — BrfimhQ-sid- 
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dhantH.-Siddhantfi-mfinjiirec.—Moohoortu-chooramiinee. 
—Siddhan tu-t utw u-vi veku. — Brumhu-siddhantu^eeju- 
giinitu.—Br ii m fa u-goo pt u-kritu .—Gfi nit fi-rajfi, by Ke vulfi- 
Ramfr-Puuchanuttu. 0 — Gr u h u-y am ill it. — Shree-piitee- 
riltn u-mala.—Pr ustard-chintamunee.—R dm ul fi-Riih usy u. 
— Rekha-gunitu-kshetrfi-vyhvii-liar ii. —V rihut-sunghita, 
by Vurahu-mihira.—Siddhantu-sh eshQ, by Kumulakttru. 
—Sooryu-siddhantii-kirunavulee.—Deepika, and a com¬ 
ment by Raghiivacharytf. — Sutkiityu-mook-tavulee.—* 

SQmuru-saru. — Kevulu-chundrika-Unglioo-jatuku.— 

Nfirupfitee-jfiyfichQrya. — Mukfirtindu. — ChiimiUkarfi- 
chintamimee.—Sheegru-bodbu. —Gruhu-laghfivfl.—Sha- 
lee-hotru. 

SECT. XXXVI .—Epitome of the Sooryu-siddhantit f 
by BhuskuracharyUy a Bramhun. 

Time is thus divided : that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described : 
the period while a person can sound the vowel ee <t) 
ten times, is called pranft; six prantis make one pulfi - 
sixty pulus, oneddndu; sixty dundijs, onetit’hee; fifteen 
tit’bees, one piikshfi; two pukshus, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, bramhya , or a month of 
the life or reign of Erumba, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the lour yoogtis constitutes a 
great yoogii, and a thousand great yoogus make one of 
Brumha’s days; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivu, or divine month, is com- 

° Gbpalu-t&rkaluijtarfij the sou of this author^ is row (181?) the chief 
pUndit in the Serampors priating-office. 
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posed of thirty years of mortals;—a pitru month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals ; — a prajuputyu month ; — a souru, or solar 
month;—a savunit month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time;—a chandrii , or lunar month;—a nukshutru 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty-seven stellar mansions. The sutyfi yoogfi 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the tretii 1,296,000; the 
dwapurti 864,000; the kiilee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogils form a tnilha or great yoogti, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogils con¬ 
stitute a day ofBrdmha, called a kfilpd, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Brumha constitute the period of his life. 

The seven planets are Rfivee (the sun), Chundrd (the 
moon), Mungulu (Mars), Boodhft (Mercury), Vrihits- 
putee (Jupiter), Shookrfi (Venus), Slmnee (Saturn). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The 
circumference of the earth is 5039 yojunds/ and its 
diameter one-third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow- 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes placer 
when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 

p Each yojSnfl is eight miles. 
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planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con* 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described: Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat¬ 
tered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Sun- 
kfirshitnii, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed Brilmha ; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
Miingulu, Boodhu, Yrihusputee, ShookriS, and Shiinee. 
Sdoryti, in the form of Dwadushatma, divided himself 
into twelve parts- From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (nukshutrus). After this, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma¬ 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shunee, 
Vrihusputee, MungiUu, Sooryu, Shookru, Boodhu, and 
Chiindru.' 1 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Lunka is in the centre of 
the earth; and to the east of Lunka, at the extremity of 
the earth, is Yumii-kotee; on its western extremity is 
RomQka-pfittunit; the antipodes of Lunka are the inha¬ 
bitants of Siddhee-pooru; and on the northern extre¬ 
mity of the earth is Soomeroo, and on the southern Yuru- 
vanUIu, When the sun arises on Lunka, lie sets on 


* See VoL Ill.p. 4. 
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Siddhe-pooru; at which time, at Yfimu-kotee, it is mid¬ 
day, and at Romukii-piittunu midnight. 

To the north of Lunha is Bharutu-vurshfl, which con¬ 
tains the mountain Himaluyu, to the north of which is 
Hemiikootu. To the north of Siddhee-poorii is Kooroo- 
vurshu, and the mountain Shringiivanu. To the north 
of Yfimu-kootee is Bhudrashwu-vurshu, and mount Ma- 
lyavanfi. To the north of JRomilku lies Ketooniiilh-vur* 
shu, and the mountain Gundlifi-niadHnu, On Soomeroo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Liinka is the sea, which separates the 
territories ot the gods and giants; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands i 
first the salt sea; then Shakfl-dweepu, and the sea of 
milk; Shalmulee-dweepu, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shS-dweepu, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chu-dweepu, and the sea of sugar-cane juice; Gomedii- 
ku-dweepu, and the sea of spirituous liquors; Po.ishkh- 
ru-dweepfl, and the sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Vuru-vatiulu. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven patalus, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskuracharyu next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis’s Essay on the “ Astrono¬ 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se¬ 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches: 

“ 1 suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c., is the 
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same as ours; that their astronomical year is sydereal, or 
containing that space of time in which the sun, departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Mcsliu; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign ; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Meshii in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in¬ 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

« It lias been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla¬ 
netary motions; and the ancient Hindoos chose that poiut 
of time counted hack when, according to their motions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Meshu, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance they supposed the crea¬ 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap- 

S 

sides also, and taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
],955,SSI,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,364,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge* 
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ther the grand anomalastic period denominated a kulptS, 
and fancifully assigned as the day of Brthnba. The kiilpu, 
they divided into mumv until His, and greater and less 
yoogiis. The use of the munwiinturu is not stated in the 
Sodryu-Sidd bantu; but that of the milha, or greater yoogit, 
is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

“ These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be¬ 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi¬ 
noctial point LQnka through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries: their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com¬ 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lfinga: for places east or west of that meri¬ 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Sungskritui 
the deshanturif. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 

a The division of themfihajoqgfi into thesiitwif, tr£ta, 
dwapurtt, and kulee ages, does not appear from the Soo* 
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rytt-Siddhanlii to answer any practical astronomical pur¬ 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 
Thei r origin lias however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
raunwiinturu and kulpu to the same foundation t either 
Way the latter will be found anomalistic.” 

u In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sooryu-Siddhantir. The 
corrections of Vcedit at present used, are contained in 
one column/ and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in¬ 
serted according to the same shastru. Its diminution 
does not appear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Mukurflndu and also in the 
Gruhii-laghilvu, the latter written only 268 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

Ci The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Suogskritu 
the krantee, and spoken of in the teeka, or commentary, 
on the Sooryii-Sidhantu, as the son’s path, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentarVj 
concerning it.” 

r £f This I must, however, at present omit, not having as yet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that will bring even the stnfs place, computed by 
the Stjoi^tL Skidhatitu, exactly to an agreement with the astronomical books 
in present use Of these books, the principal arc the Gruhti-laghuvti, com¬ 
peted about 268 years ago, this tables of Mfikurfimill used at Benares and 
1 hit out, and the SiddhaiUu-Kuliusyu used at Niiiiecya j the last written in 
1,513 Shhkiij or 138 years ago.* 1 
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<J We have now, according 1 to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Mesliu, with which, hy the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Soory n- 
Siddhantu, that to assume a period so great is unneces¬ 
sary ; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the treta age,; at which instant all the griU 
lius, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Meshd, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea¬ 
tion. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kulee age: for the greatest common divisor of the num¬ 
ber of days composing the muha yoogfi and the pla¬ 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the treta and 
dwapdrd ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne¬ 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the kulee 
yoogu. s in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves; but for the position of their apsides and 

* Neither do they* in computing by the formulas in common use, go far¬ 
ther back than to some assigned date of the eeri Shuku ; but having the 
planets 1 places determined for that point of time, they compute their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work: as in GruhS- 
LaghOvii, SiddhaiitfrRuirOsyft, and many other books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such hooks only, might easily be led 
to assert that the bramhfins compute eclipses by set forms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to develops their system 
of astronomy ; and this I apprehend was the case with Mons, Sonnerat# 
The Jyotish pfiudlts In general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they learn from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant 
of the prioci plea of the science; hut there arc some to he met with who are 
better Informed, 1 ' 
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nodes, the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbers 
3S7 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases* 

cc For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” * 

a To account for the apparent unequal motions of tfie 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
mbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec* 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 

“ Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain¬ 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in which case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon T s synodical month, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
of her full or change* Her distance in longitude from 
the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360°, the quotient shows the tit’- 
hee she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per¬ 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
difference between that fraction and 720 is the distance 
she has to go to her opposition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being deter¬ 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may he known for the instant of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here; and the same may be said with respect to the decli¬ 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

£f It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
pundits, learned in the Jyotish shastru, have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general: and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
bramhuns, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven¬ 
tion of tbe monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the vediis and pooranus, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages ill 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science : and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces¬ 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as slated in other shastriis, “ might have 
a been so formerly, and may be so still; but for astrono- 
“ mical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.” 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unpbilosophical opinions. Bhaskiiru argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se¬ 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
them to rest upon : and Nunl-singhu, in his commentary, 
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shows that by Rahoo ami Ketoo, the head and tail of lhe 
monster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend; 
but lie does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
K&oo: on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist¬ 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre¬ 
judice to astronomy.” 

« The argument of Viiruhu-acharyu concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

« The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojfinfis. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by the square root of ten. This gives for tlie equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojfi- 
nus, as it is determined in the Sooryii-Siddhantu. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra¬ 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia¬ 
meter to the circumference; for by the first it is as I. to 3. 
1,627, &c., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136; and it is deter¬ 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3. 14,159, &c. In the poorantis the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojrmiis ; and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the commentator 
before quoted thought “ the yojiinu stated in the Soorytt- 
« Siddhantu contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
« the po ora nits; or perhaps, as some suppose, the eaith 
« W as really of that size in some former kulpu. More* 
« over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
« ear th increases in bulk: however, for astronomical pur- 
it poses, the dimensions given by Sooryu must be assumed.” 

The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circum¬ 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter¬ 
mined. As radius 3,438 is to the lumbfljyu or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,039, 
to the dimension in yojun&s required. 

« Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the pTiIubhfi, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 

« The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for-the first meridian, which 
the Sooryu-Siddhantu describes as passing over Liinka, 
Rohituku, tlvuntee, and Sfinghita-sarh. tJvilntee is said 
by the commentator to be <£ now called Oqjjuyinee,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me¬ 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojiinu eastward; and as 
4,565 yojiinu, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
dfindtts, the natural day, so is sixty-four yojimua to 0 
dundu, 50 pulu, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares.' A total lunar 

* “ This day fastionomical dayj is accottntel to begin at midnight unt ' 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one pultis 
later than a calculation gave it for Lfinka, and t= 

'sixty-four yojtluu, the difference of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 

“ For the dimensions of the moon’s kukshu (orbit) the 
rule in the Stingskritu text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in¬ 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro¬ 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax* In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitijil, or horizon, and her 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, £C to find the difference 
u in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
a her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which difference of time she will have passed through a 
space equal to the earth’s semi-diameter or S00 yojuim : 
and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
so is 800 yojimu to the circumference of her ktiksha, 
394,000 yojuniL The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked; but it does not seem 
that they had any idea of the first," and the latter they 

the r£kha (meridian) of Limka, and at all places cast ov west of tbatmeri- 
C( diau, as much sooner or later as is their deshaulfirii (longitude) reduced 
<f to time, according to the SSoryu-Siddhaittu, Brfimhu-Sidd bantu, Vo- 
* r sbishCbu Siddhaniu, Somii-Skldhantu, Purashuru-SiddJi&utu, and UryiU 
tc hbuttii* According to BrtkmhG-gooptii and others, it begins at Sum-rise ; 
* s according to the Itomuku and others, it begins at noon ; and according to 
“ the ArsM-Sirid'UaiiLil, at sua*$et*” (Comment on theSooryS-Siddhantu). 

u But they arc not wholly ignorant of optics : they kndw the angles of 
incidence and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pla¬ 
net, as it would be seen re 11 ected from water or a mirror/ 1 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Euro¬ 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000, which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
Mitya, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sdoryu-S iddhantu. 

“By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di¬ 
mensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, 
those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun’s 
revolutions in a mu ha yoogu 4,320,000 are to the moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojunu to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojunu ; and 
in the same manner for the kakshus, or orbits of the' 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question; but the Hin¬ 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

“ For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly; then by proportion, 
as that time is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively; which of the sun is 6,500 yojhnu; 
of the moon, 480 yojQnii.” 

“ The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha¬ 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in¬ 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
operation differs in no respect that I know of from the 

y 4 
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method of European astronomers, to compute a lunar 
eclipse.* * 

* c The beginning;, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours, 
when it will happen after midnight; hut, for the cor¬ 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is further necessary to compute the length of the arti¬ 
ficial day and night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the uyunangshu or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of Meshii, the sun’s right ascension and declination : 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order /’*—See the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em¬ 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi¬ 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia/ The Veeju-Gunitu, a Sung- 

* See Mr. Stracbey's preface to the Veejtj-Gunitu, lu this preface Mr* 
Strachey observes, ff It appears from Mr. Davis’s paper that the Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sine*, cosines, and versed sines. They knew that 
the difference of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
in a right-angled triangle, if the hypothemise be radius the sides are sines and 
cosines. They assumed a small are of a circle as equal to its sine. They 
constructed on true principles a table of sines, by adding the first and second 
differences. From the VEeju-Giiiutuit will appear that they knew the chief 
properties of right-angled and similar triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle there are these rules [given by Mr. Strachey], Also formula} for the 
aides of the regular polygons of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 sides inscribed in a circle- 
There are also rules for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soli¬ 
dity of a sphere, 1 ' 
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skrittt treatise on Algreba, by BhaskGrachary ii, and other 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts* Mr* 
Davis says, £C Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea¬ 
tises on algebra from which Bhuskfirft declares he ex¬ 
tracted his Veeju-Gunitu, and which in this part of India 
are su pposed to be entirely lost*” U 'A Persian translation 
of the Yeejti-Gunilii was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, u in the year 1634, by Ata Oollah Rusidee.” The 
same gentleman says, a Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Deelavutee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c* 
from which work it appears that a Bbaskfira must have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the 13th*” Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
u By order of king ukbftr, Foizee translates into Per¬ 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Lcclarutee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration*” a We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, u be 
too fastidious in our belief because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras ; we have access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning ; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason¬ 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema¬ 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub¬ 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishtt-TStwu;— 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
'above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
lhgnils. The duration of a Itigml is from the first appear- 
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ance of any sign till the whole Would be above the hori¬ 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu¬ 
lated. 

There are twenty-seven nuksihutrus, viz. stellar man¬ 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, viz. Ushwinee, Bhitrimec, and a quarter of Krit- 
tifca, form Meshii, or Aries; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Bohincc, and half of Mrigiishira, make 
Yrishilbhii, or Taurus; half of Mrigiishira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Pooniirvnsoo, make Mit’- 
hooml, the Twins; a quarter of Poonfirvusoo, the wliole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlesha, make Kurkutii, the Crab; 
Miigha, Poorvupbulgoonee, and a quarter of Ootiiphul- 
goonee, make Singhu, or Leo; three parts of Ootiir- 
phulgoonee, the whole of Httsta, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kunya, or Virgo; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Svvatee, and three quarters of Pisliakha, form 
Toola, or Libra; a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 
Unooradha and Jyfisht’ha, are included in Vrishchikii, or 
Scorpio ; Moola, Pborvasharha, and a quarter ofOottira- 
aharha, form DhQnoo, or Sagittarius; three quarters of 
Oolbrasharha, the whole of Shruvuna, and half of f)!iu- 
nisht’ha, form Mukurii; half of Dhfinishf ha, the whole 
of Shiitubhisha, and three parts of Podrvubliadriipuda, 
make up Koombhu, or Aquarius; one part of Pourvub- 
hadriipfida, the wliole of Ooturbhad r Bpiida, and BevKfee, 
form Meimu, or Pisces. This work describes the cere¬ 
monies tp be performed, and the things to he avoided, 
at the time of each nukshiitru. 

The moment when the sun passes into a new sign is 
called sunkrantee : the names of the siinkrantees are, 
Milhavislioovu, Vishnoo-pudee, Shdrdskeetee, Dukshina- 
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yTmil, Juluvishoovfi, and Got u ray Unit, The sunk-rant ee 
Muha v ishoovu oec u rs i n V o i sh a kh ti; V isb n oop il,! ee occu rs 
in JoishL’hil, Bhadrdj UgrUhayilmi* and PhalgooHil; Slm- 
ru-sbeeiee occurs in Asharhu, Ashwinfi, Potishu and Choi* 
tru; Dttkshinayunu in Shravfinu: JfilBvishoovu in Kar- 
liku ; and Goturaymiii in Maghfi* By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the moment of a eunkrantee* the 
shastru promises very great benefits to the worshipper; 
but this period is so small/ that no ceremony can be 
accomplished during its continuance; the sages have in 
consequence decreed* that sometimes a portion of time 
preceding the adnkrantee, and at other times a portion 
after it* is sacred. 

The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six¬ 
teen parts* called ktilas. The light parts they fancifully 
describe as containing the water of life* or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
moon* and continue each day till* at the total wane of this 
orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts* which appear 
and recede* and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. The first kBla is called prtUipfidu ; the next 
dwiteeya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day's 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
d find us/ or, as others say* fifty-four. The latter thus 
reason ; sixty d find Us make one nUkshfitrU; two nfikshfi- 
triis and a quarter make one rashfi, containing one huu-* 

y As long as a grain of mustard, in its fall, stays on a cow's horn* say tlie 
pundits. 

a Two piilfis and a half make one English minute, and sixty of these pitf&s 
make one dim do, or Hindoo hour, so that two and a half Hindoo horns 
make one English hour. The Hindoos have no docks; but they have a 
clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which dlls and sinks in die course 
of an hour. The §aud hour-glass has been lately jntroJaced. 
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dved and thirty-five dflndus; by dividing the vashfi into 
thirty parts, each part will be four dundus and a halt; 
twelve of these parts make one tit’thee, or fitty-four 
dundus. 1 Other pttndits declare, that there are 1,800 
duudtfs in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts, 
each portion forms a rashu of one hundred and fifty 
dundus; this rashfi they divide into thirty parts, of five 
dundus, and twelve of these parts make a tit’bee of sixty 
dundus. 

The sun is in Meshii in the month Voishakhti; in 
Vrish&bhu, in Joisbt’htt; in Mit’hoonfi, inAsharti; in 
Kfirkutu, in Shravunu; in Singhii, in Bhadru; in Kiinya, 
in Ashwinii; in Toola, in Kartikft; in \ rishchiku, in 
Ugruhayiinu; in Dhunoo, in. Poushh; in MukfiriS, in 
Maghu ; in Koombhu, in Phalgoontt; and in Meenfi, in 
Choitrii. The sun passes through the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign ii> two days and 
a quarter. 

The months are denominated from certain nukshiitrus, 
viz. Voishakhii, from Vishakha; Jyoisht’hu, from Jyesh- 
t’ha; Asharhfl, fromUsharha; Shravunu, from ShrGvuna; 
Bhadru, from Bhadru-pfidQ; Ashwinii, from Ushwinee; 
Kartiku, from Krittika; Margil-sheershu, from Mrigu- 
sheershu; Poushii, from Pooshya; Maghu, from MHgha; 
Phalgoonu, from Phillgoonee; Choitrii, from Cbitra. 

The miilu, or intercalary months, are next defined; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. 
They are called mil lit, to signify that they are the refuse 

* The TitVhee-Tutwu main tains this position. 
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of time ; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree, the 
lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 

The days of the week' are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Riivee, Somil, MQngHlH, Boodhu, Yrihfia- 
pGtee, Shookrfi, and Shfinee, by adding the word varu 
a dag, to the name of each, as Ruvee-varu, &c* 

When the sun is in one sign, and the moou in the 
seventh sign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full 
moon, or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase of the moon. 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals,' See. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. That is, it ordains the times in which it is 
proper to shave the head of a child, to bore its ears 5 b to- 
read the shastrus; to invest with the poita; to enter a 
new house; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 
ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate an 
idol; to anoint a king; to begin to build, or to launch a 
boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred: 
certain days of the week only (varu). Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days are considered as unfortunate days. Even on a for¬ 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any cere¬ 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o’clock. On a Thurs¬ 
day (Lukshinee-varu), the day consecrated to the goddess 

b All the Hindoos lore holes through the ears of their ehildren after they 
are five jears of age. 
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of prosperity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money, if 
possible- The shastrtt also points out in -what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost’hanii and the 
neighbouring states- It is merely an account of the names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated, 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet lias 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence connected with such dreadful 
omens, A number of the richer natives have their nati¬ 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The pfmdit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be¬ 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vid!mta c visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion* no one 
remains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur¬ 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, u It is as Yidhata has written; how 
should it be otherwise ?*’ At the time of the appearance 
of Shuoee/ the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad¬ 
verse fortune- If one person insult another, lie takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
c A form of Brumlia, as creator. .Saturn* 
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which naturally springs from the influence of this star. 
The Hindoos believe, that when Shu nee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befall mankind. 
Hence, when Ramu, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Shivu, to obtain Sceta in marriage, the earth fell in, 
the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and 
Purushoo-Ramii, startled at the noise ol the bow, ex¬ 
claimed ; “ Ah 1 some one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shunee.” ■ At 
present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, f! Well, he has laid his hand on 
the hood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction;) or, he has fallen upon Shunee.” 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo Almanack, which indeed hears a strong re¬ 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis 
Moore. The extent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis¬ 
pleased at the omission.—The following is the intro¬ 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 
« Salutation to Sbbryd. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Sbiromdnee, of Nttvu-dweEpd, agunuku, bowing at the 
Lotus-formed feet of Shree-Krishnn, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Girecshu-Cbundrft-Rayfi, the 
raja of Nuvu-dweepif, has composed this Punjika,' ac¬ 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastnl cal¬ 
led Sooryu-Siddhantu.” 

« The name of an almanack. This copy is comprised in sixteen leaves 
of paper, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid otic upon 
another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the nalires is six or eight anas. 
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SECT, XXXVII* The Medical Shastr&s . 

Sir William Jones lias the following remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: * c Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo¬ 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
Musulmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re¬ 
medies. 15 —The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have been expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as to jus¬ 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted. 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies* The shas- 
trus having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re¬ 
duce these elements when superabundant', and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi¬ 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or flowers, of different 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 

Tho ugh the Hindoos may formerly have had some know¬ 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif¬ 
ferent substances; hence their prescriptions were neces¬ 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &c,, necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in which 
they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with¬ 
out chemistry and anatomy ? 

Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 
oilier internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans : s they charge them with des¬ 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the 
fever , h by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen* They confess the superiority 
©f Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches ; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

f The following is an exact copy of ft bill drawn up by a Hindoo physic?an 
for a patient at Seramporc, in the year 1816 j the dose is called Somduar- 


M-rftsu, and contains the following ingredients : 

Its. As. Ps. 

Of gold, the weight of J of a roopee, valued at - 3 8 0 

Of iron, a roopee, - i 0 0 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, - - ^ ^ ~ 0 7 a 

Of brimstone and quicksilver. The value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of silver,.* - - - - 0 g 0 

Of precious stones, - 2 0 

Of brimstone, 3 a 


* In these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
aversion to the help of a European physician, and many perish through this 
prejudice* 

h In strong fevers, tlie patient is kept fasting for twenty-one days ; that is,, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the close of this period, if the pa¬ 
tient lias heen able to endure such a mere (less abstinence, the strength of the 
fever is considered as broken. On the point of regimen, the Hindoos ex¬ 
ceedingly blame the European practice. 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding* opening and healing 
wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient* 

Inoculation tor the small-pox seems to have been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial* The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula¬ 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul¬ 
titudes perish* A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu¬ 
lation, because it has not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhun to wor¬ 
ship Sheetula,the goddess who presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound* Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
tlie rules and prescriptions of the shastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity; 
and if, in any village, a person who has used their pre¬ 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi¬ 
dual raises his fame* Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who c: had suffered many things of 
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“ many physicians, and spent all that she had, and was no- 

thing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto¬ 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship them, offer the leaves cf the loolSsee to the 
image of Yishuoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been written on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases ot copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. They also listen to parts of different shas- 
trus, or to forms of praise toDoorga or RamB. 

The Yoidyfis who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Sungskritu grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidyfi shastrtts, and then learn the method of prepar¬ 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which is 
regulated by the ability of the patient: the poorest per¬ 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
tanks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or SOO roopees. On his reco¬ 
very, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c. Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 
quacks are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men¬ 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice arid medicines to all the poor who 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo docfor goes to see a patient, he takes 
with him, wrapped up in a cloth, a number of dozes in 
cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medU 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquid?, 
when used, are made in the patient’s own house, 

SECT, XXXV III *—Works still extant} 

Nidanu, by Madhfivu, on diseases,-^-Comments on 
ditto, by Nuru-singhd, VijHyif-rSkshita, and Yopibdevtb 
Chukru-duttil, by a person of this name, on medicines, 
Pakayiilee, on ditto*—Voidyu-jeevunu, by a person of 
this name, on ditto*— V ungu-senu, a similar work.— 
Bfaavii-priikashil, on diseases and the materia medica*-— 
Chiirhku, by a person of this name, on diseases and re¬ 
medies*— RusQ-i'utnu-sumoochiiyu, on merenrial reme* 
dies,—RHs£n dr u«chin taro 5nee, by ToontSktt-uut’ha, a 
similar work,— RBsQ-mfinjdree, by Shalee-iiat’hii, ditto, 
Raju-mTghGfitu, by Kashee-rajS, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica.— 
Goonu-rutnQ-mata-koshu, by Narayfinibdastt, on the 
names of cut to,—Lplitu-rajS, on the practice of medicine. 
—SharungTt-cihuru, by a person of this name, a similar 
work*—Rusu-rutna-v iilee, by BhurutQ, ditto,—Pruyo- 
gamritu, ditto.—Gooroo-bodhukii, by Herumbfi-senii, 

'The names of sixteen original medical writer are given in tiie Mar¬ 
ls Cijid^y a poo rani!, viz* Dbunwilntih'ee, who wrote the qJiildtea-rtUwtl-yi^ 
panii ; Divodasu, the Chikksa^lurshunii ; Kashee-raju, the Child tsa-kou- 
moodee ; Ushvvinee-kooniarS, two brothers, physicians to the gods, the 
Clliki^»-iHtufi-fflutra ami the Brttmlitignii j Nftkoolu, the Void ya-^/vGs- 
Suhudeitt, the Vyadliee-slnifioo-vittardaiia; Yuinu, the Gnunamfivn; 
Chyuvunu, the Jeeva-danu ; Juaiiku, the Voidyu-sund^ivu-hlJiifjjunii ; 
Boodhu, the Surwu-sarfi ; Jav a% the Titotr&iarii ; Javalee, the Vedangh- 
sarit; Poim, the Nidanu; Kumt'hu, the Sun'Mhuru; and Ugustyfl, the 
Dwoitu-iurtiuyu. Of these, six works are said to be stilJ extant. 
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ditto.—Harectu, by the sage Hareetu, ditto.—Paninee, 
by tlie sage of this name, ditto.—Rusif-riltiid-prudeepu, 
ditto.—It u s it-ko it moo dee, ditto. — Chikitsa-komnoodee, 
ditto.—DhunwuntttVee-nirghuntu, by Dhuntvftuturee, on 
diseases and their remedies,—Yoidyu-survuswil, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine,—Sooshrootu, by a sage of ibis name, on 
ditto.—Vabb atu, by a sage of this name, on ditto.— 
Sartt-komnoodce, by Hurishchundru rayd, on preparing 
and administering medicines. — Saru-sfingruhQ, by the 
same author, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
—Mitd li o o-ma 1 it tee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees.—Riitna-vfilee, by Kfivee- 
chundru-iayit, on diseases, &c.—Siindeyu-bhilnjinee, by 
Vopu-devu, a similar work.—Pur ee-bhasha, by Nara- 
yunfl-dasu, on the mode of preparing medicines.—Naree- 
prukashu, by Shunkiiru-senu, on the ascertaining the na¬ 
ture of diseases bvthe pulse.—Pilt’liya-put’Iiyu, by ^isli- 
wtt-Nat’hii-senu, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to be more 
generally consulted; and there are many books on medi¬ 
cine written in the colloquial dialects, by siiuyasees fe and 
others; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the Voidyfi shastrus are : 
The, prognostics of diseases, or the method of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse.— 
The causes and nature of diseases, including their prima¬ 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
the changes produced on the body by an excess, or delect, 

k Ttie sunyasces (religious mendicants) are the common wandering quarks 
of tiie country. 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum. — The art of healing., which includes, 1. the mate¬ 
ria mediea ; 2. chymistry and pharmacy; 3. the adminis¬ 
tering of medicine. The latter includes internal reme 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo¬ 
tions, & c .—Rules for regimen , under which head the na¬ 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef¬ 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Nidanu gives the names of the fol¬ 
lowing diseases : Jtrdru, or fever.—ijtecsaru, dysentery. 
—Gruhiinee, diarrhoea.—Urshu, haemorrhoids.—Ugnee- 
mandyfi, indigestion.—Visoochiku, costiveness.—Krimee, 
worms, attended- with vomiting.— Ivamiila, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth.—Pandoo, jaundice. 
—llnktu-pitta, discharges of blood.— Itaju-yhkshma, pul¬ 
monary consumption.—Koshu, sore throat and excessive 
cough.—Hikka, hiccup.—Shwasfi, asthma.—Swuru-bhe- 
dil, noise in the throat.—UrochSku, want of appetite.— 
Chifrddee, vomiting.—Trishira, thirst.—Moorcha, faint¬ 
ing.—Mudatyiiyu, drunkenness.— Dahii,^burning heat in 
the extremities.—Oomnadd, insanity.— L'piismarii, hys¬ 
terics.—Vayoo, gout or rheumatism.—Vaturuktu, burn" 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions.—Ooritstum- 
bhu, boils on the thighs.—Ainuvatu, swelling of the 
joints.—Shoolu, cholic.—An aim, epistasis.—Oodavfirttu, 
swelling in the bowels.—GoolmG, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied with sickness.—Hridrogu, pain in 
the breast.—Mootru-krichrii, strangury.—Ushrnfiree, the 
stone.—Prumehii, a gleet.—Medu, unnatural corpulency. 
Oodfirii, the dropsy.—Shot’hu, inturmescence. Tiid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.—GulQ-gundu, a goitre. 
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—Guild ii-mala, ulcers in the throat.—Shlee-pudu, simple 
swelling of the legs.—Yidritdhee, an abscess.—Naree- 
vrilnu, ulcers on the intestines.—Vrunu-shot’hu, ulcers 
on the body.—Bhfigunduru, fistula in ano. Oopudiing- 
shu, the venereal disease.—Shookii-doshu, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
—Twflgamuyu, the dry scab.—Shectu-pittu, the dry le¬ 
prosy.—Oodilrddhu, ring-worm.—Koosht’hft, leprosy.— 
Umlupittu, the heart-burn —Visurpu, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body. isphotu, boils. 
—Miisoorika, the small-pox.—R.shoodru-rogu, ol which 
there are two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases.—Nhsa-rogu, pain in the nose, followed by bleed¬ 
ing.—Chukshoo-rogu, diseases in the eyes.—Shiro-rogu, 
headache.—Stree-rogu,'sickness after child-birth.—Yalu- 
rogii, sicknesses common to children.—V ishu-rogu, sick¬ 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.—The shastriis 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal ; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal arc Fevers, 
Jiiksbma, 1 Consumption, Muha-vyadbee,'" Olaoot’ha," 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Ooduree, 0 Soolika. 1 ’ 

I Cough and spirting of blood ; otliers say, the induration of the spleen. 

« The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings may be seen in 
tlie public streets, with tbeir legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, aud their fingers and toes falling off. 

II Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patieut in a few hours. 

„ Of Ibis there are three sorts: jttloduree,viz .the dropsy ; mangsodu- 
rcE, a swelling without water; and amodtirfe, a distention of the bowels 
through costiveness, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates ia 
death. 

p A disease of women after child-birth, attended with violent evacua¬ 
tions. 
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SECT. XXXIX .—Translations 

From three Medical works, the Narec-prukashB, Nitlanti, and Nidauft- 

Sttagvuhu. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by Ills countenance and 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient; look at him; and enquire into the state of 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel.—If any physician administer medi¬ 
cine to a patient the first day he is called, before he has ascer¬ 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to YdmiL 

Of the Pulse *—This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it; and there¬ 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tdzfiy wind, and ether; these qualities are mixed 
with the fmcea, but if the feeces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vulahukii 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de¬ 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms/ pranti, iipanii, sihnanu, ooclanii, 
and vuyanfi, w hich have separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers: one pulse ex- 

* Thu. is the most active principle in bodies, as* light or heat in the sun, 
rerdurein plants, energy in man, 
r “ Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, 
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ists at the root of the throat* and another at the root of 
the nor:e. By the pulse in these different places the state 
of the body may be ascertained. When the physician in¬ 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient* he must rise very 
early* attend to all the offices of cleansing* washing his 
mouth, &c.* and go fasting; the patient must abstain 
from food* labour*"bathing, and anointing himself with 
oil* must confine himself to his house* avoid anger* vo¬ 
miting* cold and heat* and must rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician* All these preliminaries 
being secured* the physician may properly and success¬ 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissness in these prepara¬ 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body* 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad* 
When rheum predominates* should the pulse be same- 
times very quick* and then very slow* the patient is 
in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by 
irregularity* the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases, —First* from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes* nose* mouth* &c . 5 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
an enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac¬ 
quired great strength in the body* a disease follows cal¬ 
led; ilt ini ril/ From the last disease* two others called 
shutiul and goolmu 1 spring. From goolmu arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshiiyukashfi* or a 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease* in some instances* removes 
the original one. 

s In this disease the belly swells, and becomes extremely hard, as though 
& thick hard substance had grown hi it. 

t In the shot’hu the extremities swell, as though filled with water ; and 
in the goalmii the disease, which is in the belly 5 depmes the patient of 
sensibility. 
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Of the Symptoms of Diseases .—In a fever, the body 
is dried up, the patient has no desire to open his eyes; 
he becomes sensible of cold and oFgVeat weakness; wishes 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gaping; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in which wind in the body is pre¬ 
dominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the following are the symptoms: the shivering fit is 
greater or Jess at different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched; sometimes light, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles; 
and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms: the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
quick but not full; his bowels are much disturbed; his 
sleep is broken; lie vomits; bis lips, throat, nose, &c. 
are parched ; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst; and his eyes and feces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms: thirst; fits of swooning; wandering of 
mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, &c.; vo¬ 
miting ; great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp¬ 
toms: the pulse is very slow; the patient has no incli¬ 
nation to action; the eyes and faeces are white; occa¬ 
sionally the body becomes stiff; the hairs of the body 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits; 
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he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme beat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; light 
sleep, frequently broken; swooning or insensibility; 
cough; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 
tongue ; spitting of bile ; shaking of the head ; constant 
pain in the breast; offensive faeces ; rattling in the throat; 
red and black rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body 0 be ex¬ 
tinguished, so that no food can be digested, the case is 
past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover* On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
viz, wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa¬ 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe¬ 
ver continue, if the patient complain of n pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivfl him¬ 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im¬ 
possible; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices , 11 the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 

0 The digestive powers are here to be understood, 

* The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are 
composed, the animal juices j blood* flesh, the scrum of flesh, bones, mar¬ 
row, and seed. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres¬ 
sion,—When the fever is in the blood* blood is expecto¬ 
rated with the saliva* the body suffers from burning heat; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves* and suffers 
from irritation in the skin, and from thirst.—When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem¬ 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, are the symptoms.-—-When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve¬ 
ry restless.—When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every-surrounding object— 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con¬ 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases .—If a fever arise from an ex¬ 
cess of what is called am u/ the proper medicines for pro* 
nioting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patients life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro¬ 
per medicines, but be must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insenei- * 

y The mucus which if perceived in the natural discharges in a diarrhoea, 
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hility, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
and rheum prevail, and produce pains in the heart, anus, 
penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the body becomes 
entirely feeble, the belly swells, and evacuations almost 
cease, 'the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
with fever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
burning heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon his case as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi¬ 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. 1 f a person in a fever suffer from violent 
evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 
grillinee will follow, and from this urshu, 1 in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru¬ 
ciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called urshu may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual inter¬ 
course. 

When a person is affected with a small degree of fe¬ 
ver, he must take a small quantity of shoont bee, -5 devii- 
daroo, b dhfi nya, c vr ihatec, d and kunliikaree,' pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc¬ 
ed to one fourth; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip¬ 
tions : take of k&ntfikaree/' gcoloonchii, 5 shoont’hee, h 

2 The piles. 1 Dried ginger. 1 The pine, or fir-tree. 

c Coriander seed. t! Sulantini fructicosuni. c Solatium 

jacquiiij, f Solanum jacquioi. , * Memspeitmmi gUbrmn. 

h Driedginger. 
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chi rata/ and kooru ? k prepared in the way mentioned 
above. 

If a person be afflicted with a lever arising from wind, 
he must take the bark of the vilwu, 1 shorn,™ gambharee,® 
paroold, 0 and gtinyaree/ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken ; 
the leaves of the piitolu, q barley, and the bark of the 
kdpithfhu/ prepared as above. By taking this medicine^ 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
of dhttnya/ and let these soak in water in the open air all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth^ 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 

Fora bilious fever, take the stalks of kshetrupapura/ 
ruktSchftndtinu/ vilwu,* and shoont*hee, y and boil them 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of moot’ha/ the wood of ruktii-chundiinH,* 
the stalks of kshetrtipapura, b kuikee/ and vilwuf 1 the 
leaves of the piHoIij/.and the bark of vilwu ; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 

1 Gemiana Chayrayta, k Unascertained, J Mg le mavmcloa, 

m Bignoiila Indica, n Gindina arborca, Q Bignonia suave olens. 

* Premii a spin os a, * Tricbosauthes diceca. r Feronia elcphan- 

tium, 1 Coriander seed. 1 Oldenlandia tri flora. 11 Adenan- 
thera pavonina. * iEgel in aim el os. J Dried ginger, * Cypmi* 

mundtis. a Pterocarpus santalimis, * Oldeulaudia triflara, 

* Ju&tiriagariderussn, * Mgh manaelos, c Tricbosanthes dioeca. 
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fruit of bhoomee-koomoora/ the busks of the fruit of 
daricnfi^ tbe wood of lodhu, h and the bark of kupit’ht’hti, 1 
thirst and burning heat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koold k on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles ofhis feet* 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda, 1 and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated ; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippSlee.™ 

A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn¬ 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
kut, n koorfl,^ kankra/ and shrillgee ? and a small quantity 
of honey. 

The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pippulee, mixed with 
honey. 

A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from sboont’hee, gooIiinchu, q nioot’ha, 
chiruta/ kuntukaree, 5 vrihfitee, 1 shalupurnee, u chakoo- 
Iya, x goksbooree/ A fever arising from the same cause, is 
removed by a decoction prepared from sboont’hce, dhili> 
yaku, 2 nimbu, a ptLdmu, b and rtLktti-chundunu. 

^ Convolved ps paniculatua. < Pomegranate- h Simplocos racom05a. 
1 Feronia elepliantium. * Zizypirns jujoba. 1 V i t ex tH folia* m PIper 
longum, n Mimosa Catechu* Q Simplocos racemosa* p Cucitniis 
utilatissimus. * Menispcrmuin glaJjrunj* r Gen liana chayrayta, 

* Solautim Jacqumi* 1 Sol annul frmicosam. “ Hedysamm gauge- 

tic um. x Hedysarum lagopudiodcrs. ^ Tribal us lanuginosus, 

s Coriander seed, * Melia Azadiracbta, b Nymph^a nelurabo* 
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A fever arising from bile and kupli is removed by 
drinking the juice of vasfiku* leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from kfintukaree, d gooldnchQ, c vflmiin- 
hatee/ dooralubha, £ chiriita, 1 ' ruktii-cMndunfl, 5 kfitkee** 
shoont’hcc, 1 Indriiyuvu, m moot’ha,“ and piitolu. 0 This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of goolundid, Indriiyuvd, . nimbd, p pulold, kutkee, 
shoont’hcc, moot’ha, ruktu-chunddnd. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared from shona, 1 paroolQ,' gambharee, 1 gdniaree, 1 
vilwit," chakoolya, x gokshooree/ vrihutee, z kdntukaree, 
and shalfipurnee.* 

In a slight fever, arising from rlieum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chiruta, 
goolundid, shoont’hee, and moot’ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, goolfinchd excepted, 
adding gdju-pippdlee, b Indruyuvu, devudaroo, c dhilnj- 
akd,* 1 and dooraldbha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 

• Justicia Adhatoda. 4 Solaiiura Jacquini. * Meuispenmuo 

glabruiu. * Siphonanlhus indica. * Hedysarum nlhagi. “Gcntiaua 
chayrayta. 1 Pterocarpus sanlalinus. * Not ascertained. ‘Dried 
ginger. ID Wrightea antidyaenterica. n Cyperus rotund us, 

O Trichosanthea dteca. » Melia Azadirachta. ' Bigoonia indica. 

r Bignoaia suave oleus. * Gmelina arborea. * Prcmna spinosa. 

* Atgle Marmelos. * Hedysarura lagopodioides. y Tnbulus iainu- 

ginosus. * Solatium fruticosum. * Hedysartim gangeticum. 

b This, according to tome, is a species of pepper, blit others call Tclrautbera 
apetala by this name. c The fir-tree. d Coriander seed. 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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To remove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
kooliitthiy the fruit of kut/ shoont’hee, and the bark of 
kurfivee.s For the same complaint apply to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava, h guniyaree, 
shoont’hee, and devii-daroo. 

For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre¬ 
pared with kiintukaree', goolunchfi, k and shoont’hee, 1 
mixed with pippillee" 1 and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatree" hiireetftkee" pippulee, shoont’hee, and goruk- 
shii, p mixed with sugar. 

The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called Saru-Koumoodee. These oils are to be 
prepared from tilS' 1 in quantities of 32 lbs. 16 lbs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de¬ 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
the pan, viz. lodhu, r the roots of nalooku,* the wood of 
bala/ and mimjisht’ha," the fruit of amuliikee,* hfiree- 
tfikee, and vuhQra, y the roots of ketokee, 1 the raw roots 

c Dolichos bulorus. f Mimosa Catechu. * Nerium odorum. 

h A sort of' lemon. ' Solatium jacquini. k Meoispermum glabrum. 

1 Dried ginger. 111 Piper longum. " Grislea toinentosa. 0 Terminalia 
citrina. r Unascertained. a Sesamum orientale. 1 Simplocos 
recemosa. ■ Unascertained. * Unascertained. ” Rubia Munjista. 

* Phyllauthus einblica. y Terminalia b el erica. * Fandanius 

odoratissimus. 
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of httridra,* ant! the roots of rooofha* To these are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil, a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rhktfi- 
chflnd&flfiy bala, niikhee/ koorQ/ munjisht’lia, joisht’htU 
mudhoo/ shoildju^ pudmtikasht’hii^ shurfililt devii- 
daroo, k eia, 1 khatasee, m nageshwdrii, 11 tezii-putrd, 0 shila- 
ruBiJ 5 P mooramangsee, q kakfdee/ prlyurigoo,* moot’ha, 
himdra, daroo-htiridra, 1 uniin t&-nioolu, u shyama-luta^ 
litta-kustooree, v luvungu,* ugooroo,® koomkooniu* goo- 
fiitwukO, c rcnooku,* 1 and suloopha/ To give this oint¬ 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz, ela, chfin- 
dtinfl/ koomkoomu, kakoolec, E jutaraangsee, h shut’hee,i 
tezu-putrfi, shurulii, shUa-ihsii* kurpooru, k niriguna- 
bliee, 1 luvUngU, nukhee, m6t’hee, m iigooroo, ekangu," 
These oils are called ditto diinadee. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toilu which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 lbs,) must be boiled as be¬ 
fore ; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
milk, and the juice of the shfttii-moolee 0 must be placed 

* Curcuma longa* b Cyperus rotundas, 4 Pterocarpus santa! mus* 
a Unascertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish, c Unascertained, 
f Liquorice, 1 Naphtha* h Unascertained, i Unascertained* 
x The fir tree. 1 A1 pinia Cardamomum, m Unascertained* n Mesua 
ferrea.. ° La u r u s c assi a * * Naphtha, ^ Spl k enard * * U nascert ai n ed. 
» Unascertained, 1 Yellow sanders, u Pc dpi oca indtea* 1 Unascertained, 
y Unascertained, 1 Cloves, * Ainyds agallochum, b Saffron ? 
t Unascertai ned. d Unascertained * e , A nethum So\va* s Santalum 
album* e Unascertained* k Valeriana jatamansa* * Unascertained* 
k Camphor, 1 Musk, m Tdgonella Foenum Grecum* n Unascertained, 

* Asparagus race m os us. 
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in the pan, and the whole boiled again for several days, 
till it has the appearance of oil. After this, the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound¬ 
ed, must be added : moot’ha/ ushwu-gundha/ jecruku/ 
rishmlku,' shut’hee,' kakulee," ksheerukakulee/ jee- 
v tin tee/ joisht’hee-mudhoo/ muhooree/ devu-daroo, b 
pitdmu-kasht’hu/ shoiluju/ soindhuvu/ jutamangsee, f 
ela, 8 goorutwukG/ koorfi, 1 ruktu-cliundGnu/ miinjisht’- 
ha, 1 mriguuabhee/* clmndunii/ koomkoomu," shalG- 
pii race/ koonhooroo/ getala, r and nukhee. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and. boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goat’s, cow’s milk is used; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip¬ 
tion, the following are to be used, viz. ushwugGndha, 
bhooimkooshmandQ/ kakoolee, ksheerukakoolee, ruktii- 
chGndunu, shulGmoolee, gorukshu, 1 chakoolya/ gokshoo- 
rGku/ kuntukaree/ vrihutee/ virungfi/ amGlukee,'’ 
hGreetukec/ vuhura/ rasna/ ununtumoolu, f jeevnntce/ 

r Cyperus rotundas, i Physalis flexuosa. r Anise seed. 1 Unas¬ 
certained, 1 Unascertained. u Unascertained, * Unascertained, 
7 Celtis orientaii5, * Liquorice. * An aromatic seed. b Fir, 

* Unascertained, 4 Apparently a sort of moss, c Rocksalt, 

Valeriana jatamatisa, * Alpinia card a mum* b A sort of bark. 

1 Unascertained, k Pterocarpus santalimis. * Rubia Muojieta, 

m Musk, 11 Santalum album, o Saffron ? ? Hedysanim 

gangeticum, * Frankincense. r Unascertained, 1 Convol¬ 
vulus paniculatus. 1 Unascertained. u Hedysarum I ago pod is ides, 

* Tribulus lanugiuosus, 7 Solantitn jacquim. K Solauum fruti- 

eosum. a Unascertained, b Phyllanthus emblica. c Termi- 
nalia citrina, A Terminalia bderica, * Unascertained, 

1 Hembdemus indicus. * Celtis orientals. 
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pippulee-moolfi, h shoont’hec, 5 pippaiee,* murichh, 1 somu- 
rajii, m bhekupurnee, 11 raklialu-shusa," getala, munjisht’ha, 
chimddnu, huridra, 1 ’ sQloftpha, q and s8ptuchfida. r This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 

A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishnu* is 
thus described: Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity of curds; 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up 
into pills as small as mustard-seeds. When a person is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi¬ 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water: first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief, 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is to be seized, and a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
he thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, and 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the mouth and dried; and, after au experiment of their 
efficacy on some anipial, are to be pounded, and given to 
the patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

11 The roots of piper longum, 1 Dried giuget'. k Piper Ion gum. 

J Black pepper* m Serratula antliel mi ntica. n Bignonia imliea, 

o Unascertained. ** Turmeric. ' A net ham Sowa, r Echites 

scholar is, 3 The cobra -capella. 
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Another way of preparing poison as medicine, is by 
extracting it from the mouth of the snake, and mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all other reme¬ 
dies foil, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per¬ 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im¬ 
mersed in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibility, and immersion in the water, it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 

SECT. XXXIX.— Of the works on Thedgont/ 7 and on 
General History (the Poor an us). 1 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
pooranus are attributed to Yedtl-Vyasu, and the same 
number of oDpi!-pooranus are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the pooranus are—The Brumhu, Pfidmft, 
Vishnoo, Shivtt, Bhuvishyd, Nartideeyti, Martundeyu, 
Atr6yii, Brbmhu-voivurttij, Lingu, Vurahu, Skuudu, 
Yamuntt, Koormfi, Miitsyu, GHroorB, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagiivtith. The names of the oopu pooraufis are— 
The Shtmutkoomaroktu, Niiriisinghu, Bhilvfi, ShivQ, 
Doorvasusoktil, Narudecyu, KiipilQ, Yamunu, Oosh fi¬ 
ll usoktu, Brfimhandfi, Vfiroonii, Kalika, Milheshwflrd, 
ShamvQ, Sourfi, Pdrashuroktu, Mureechii, and the Bhar- 
gfivfi. The names of a number of other pooranus are 
current; among which are the Kulkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamrfi, which 
contains an account of the holy place BhoovQiuSshwfird ; 
r That which is oid. 
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the Muha*Bhaguvfitfi, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of BhfiguviUee 
(Doorga); Devee-Bhaguvfitu,—some persons contend, 
that this is the original Shree-Bhaguvutfi; the Atmfi, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the pooranus are 
called pouranikus. 

These pooranus and oopu-pooranus contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation; the name of the creator; the period of 
the creation ; the names of the preserver and ol the de¬ 
stroyer; description of the first creation; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things; the 
unity of God ; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogfi; 
the names of the different yogus, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogce; the incarnations 
of the gods; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity; objects of these incarnations; the places in 
which they took place; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the fishwumedhu, nuru-medhu, go-raedhu, &c; the names 
of the kings who ottered these sacrifices; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty of an error or not; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices; in what yoogfi 
they were offered; whether they can be offered in the 
kiilee yoogfi or not: whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the kiilee yoogfi, other meritorious works may be per¬ 
formed in their stead; the mode of performing these 
works of merit; whether these works were commanded 

2 a 4 
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before the kulee' yoogu or not; the presentation of a 
person’s whole property in gifts to the gods; the reward 
of such gifts; the person who offered these splendid gifts; 
the yoogtl in which they were presented; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogu ; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the siltyO, treta, dwapQrfi, and ku¬ 
lee yoogiis; history of the kings of the three first yoogfis ; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the brarahuns, in 
the kulee yoogu; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kiilee yoogit; the wars of Yoodhis- 
t’hiril; his conquests; the number of lives lost in these 
wars; the period occupied by this dynasty; the descent of 
Giinga from heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Giinga from heaven; the persons practising 
these austerities; the errand of Giinga in her descent 
from heaven ; her journey to earth described; names of 
the founders of the holy places Kashee, Vrinda-viinu, 
Uyodhya, Giiya, Prifyagu, Mut’hoora, Hfiridwarn, Hin- 
goola, Jiiguiinat’hii-kshetru, Shetoobfindii, Rameshwflril, 
&c.; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there ; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi¬ 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth; the number of 
the gods; the work of each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the different 
worlds; their inhabitants; the number of heavens; their 
names; the degrees,of excellence in each; the nature 
of those works of merit which raise men to these heavens: 
the god who presides in each-; the different hells; their 
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names; tlie sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the 
dead; the executioners;—the names of the casts; the 
duties of each cast; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrd; 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the vedil; the number of the vedits ; 
the names of the other shastrus ; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods; the different reli¬ 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses ; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food ; the months in which 
Vistmoo sleeps; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months; the number of the pitree-3okus; u the cere¬ 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these ceremonies; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide; the degree of crime attached to h person who 
withholds a promised gift; method of presenting gifts 5 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter faishoods ; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband ; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband; whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband ; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogii in 
which they have been drank; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; the reason 

11 People dwelling in one of the inferior heavens. 
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why persons in the kulee yoogu are forbidden to drink 
spirits; the way in which a person may innocently drink 
spirits; the trades proper to the four casts; the names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money; extent of 
interest; whether a bramhun may be punished with death 
or not; the consequences of thus punishing him; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram- 
hiin without fault, or aims a blow at him; the punish¬ 
ments proper to the four casts ; punishment according to 
law not criminal; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe¬ 
ther a bramhun be subject to servitude or not; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c* &c, &c* 

SECT, XL.™ Works on Religious Ceremonies , or, the 
Tuntru shastrus* 

The Tiintrus are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to Shivii and Doorga ; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shivu being called Agumii,* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
giiniik y NarQdd is said to have communicated these con¬ 
versations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogti, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the vedQ could not be performed : in com¬ 
passion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the Tiintrus were written, which prescribe an easier way 

* This word, as the name of a book, imports, that it it the source of 
knowledge. ? The source of certain k nowiedgt. 
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to heaven* viz,- by incantations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. &c. 

At present a few of the original tuntrQs, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantriku pundits. 

SECT, XLI,— List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 

Kalee-tiintrd, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars, 
—Tara-tdntru, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties of the vainacharees.—Koolarnuvu, on the du¬ 
ties of vamacliarees, &e,—Kalee-koolusiirviiswu,—Kalee- 
koolu-stidbhavu, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, yiz. those who follow the vedii, the voishnuvtis, 
the shoivjiis, the dilkshinfis, the vamas, the siddhanfus, 
and the koulus.—Yogince-tuntrti, on the secret ceremo¬ 
nies commanded in the tuntrus,—Yoginee-rhiduyiL— 
Gnbakshii-tuntru.—Yarabee-tHntrfi, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivii and V ishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhtx- 
nu.—Shunulkoomaru-tuntrii, on the worship of Yishnoo, 
on yogii, &c.—Gotumeeyfi-tftntrii, a similar work.—Ma- 
trika-tuntru, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet.—LingiMuntrii, on the worship 
of the lingd, &c,—Lmgarchund-tunti'u,—Bhoiruvtt and 
Bhoiruvee-tttntrQs, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
ktis,—Bhootfi-damttrii-tlintrtf,—Muha-bhdotu-damurd,— 
DamuriMfintrd, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc¬ 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &e.—Mdha- 
bhoirdvd-tfintru,—SoumyiRdntru, on the tdntrd formu¬ 
las, on yogii postures, moodra ceremonies, &c.—Hut'hfi 
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deepika, 1 on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yog it, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, 
&c.—Oorddhamna-tilntru.—DEikshinamna-tuntru.—Ma- 
trika-vedu-tuntru.— Ooma-rauh6sliwuru-tilntrii. — Chun- 
dogru-shoolupanee-tilntru. — Chiindeshwiim-tuntrii.-— 
Neelu-tuntrii, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tiintrils.—Muha-neeltt-tuntru.—Yiahwu- 
sarii-tuntru, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the t u ntr us .—Gay utrce-t u nt r u.—B hoot u-shooddh ee-t un- 
trfi.—Yishwusarodharn-tdntrn.—Vala-vilashu-tuntru, on 
the worship of females.—Roodru-yamiUu-tuntnl; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tbntrfls at 
full length.—Vishnoo-yamulu.—Brumha-yum tilu.—Shivu- 
yam&lu.—Vishnoo-dhurmotturu.—Vurnu-vilasu-tiintril, 
—Poorushchiirunn-chundrika,on the ceremonies connect¬ 
ed with this name.—TtintrS-Miihodudhee, the prayers 
and incantations of the tuntrbs.—Tuntril-rutnu.—Tri- 
poora-saru-sumoochchiiyu.—Shyamarchunii-chQndrika.— 
Shaktii-krumu, on the duties of the shaktiis.—Shakta- 
nundu-turunginec..—■Tbtwaniindu-turunginee. — Ootfi- 
ramna-tuntru.—Poorvamna-tfintrii.—Pushchimamna-tttn- 
trii.—Guroorii-tuntru, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders.—Atmti-tuntru.—Koivulyu-tuntrQ, 
on liberation.—Nirvantl-tuntru ; b this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe.— 
Ugustyu-sunghita. — Poorushchuruntileshu-tuntru.-— 

* signifies the external means me d to fix the mind upon the one 

spirit. These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the eyes 
fixed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many other 
practices equally ridiculous* 3 See voL iu 

b Nirvanii is one species of mftkshu, or liberation, as koiviilya is another; 
they both mean absorption, excluding crery idea of separate identity. 
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Shuktee-sdngdmd, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of sedu«tion.— 
Tarabh uktee-so odha rn d v d-tfin tr tu—Vr ih ud d-tu ntr d.— 
K^ulavulee-tuntrd.—Vidyotputtee-luntrd, on the acqui¬ 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge.— 
Vcerd-tuntru, on worship performed while sitting on hu¬ 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.—Kooloddeeshd-tdntrd.—Sa- 
ruda-tuntru.—Saruda-tiluku.—Shutcbukru-bhedd, on the 
six pddmus in the human body, in reference to yogii.— 
Kool arch d-n ddeepika.—Sar usumoochch uy u.—Shy a mash- 
chiirjyu-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations containing the 
name of Kalee.—Tara-rdhusyu.—Tarinee-rdhusyd-vrit- 
tee.—Tuntru-sard. 

The tuntrus, though more modern than the vedd, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an¬ 
cient system of religion. The vedd commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (sungskard); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sdndbya; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tdrpund); offerings to 
the manes; burnt-offerings; sacrifices, &c. The tuntrus 
either set aside nJl these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddhu, but only at the time of the junction of parti¬ 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation-. The tau- 
triku prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the vedd ; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatory incantation from his reli¬ 
gious guide, c to repeat the name of his guardian deity, 

c The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation 
(generally the name of a goclj from their teacher* 
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and to serve his teacher. They actually forbid the person 
called poornabhishiktfi' 1 to follow the rules of the vedu; 
though, with this exception, the tantrikils profess to ve¬ 
nerate the vedu. This person is first anointed as a disci¬ 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the vedu, and becomes an emi¬ 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, according 
to the tuntrfis, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabkisheku-Pfiddbatee, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 

The real voidikus, or those who adhere to the vedu, 
despise the tuntriis, as having led people from the vedu, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Ilindoost’han the bramhuns rigidly adhere to the rules ot 
the vedu, but in Bengal the great body of the.bramhuns 
practise the ceremonies both of the vedu and the tuntriis. 
Desirous of taking as many recommendations with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhuns add the 
forms of the tuntriis to the ceremonies of the vedii into 
which they had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated of in the tiintru shastrus 
appear to be these: The necessary qualifications of a re¬ 
ligious guide, and of his disciple; of receiving the initia¬ 
tory rite from the religious guide; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the tuntriis ;* formulas used 
in daily worship, (sfindhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, 

4 That as, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 

f Neither a woman nor a ahoddru may read or hear the prayers of the 
on pain of future misery j hut they may use the prayers of the tuutrus. 
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pooriishchurunu ; f repeating names and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper; 
Wiles for nyasu; formulas used in the secret ceremonies 
called bhootu-shooddhee, shaktabhisheku, poornabhi- 
shekii, bhoiruvec-chukru, shtit-kurmii; an account of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Milha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re¬ 
commended in the tuntrus. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tuntrtt- 
Saru : 

The qualifications of a religious guide (gooru); the 
faults by which a man is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a braBa¬ 
htin, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever he desires; 

1 Certain ceremonies "performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favour of a person’s guardian 
deify, 
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raise liis family in'honour, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, and 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the fear of future births If a person receive tye 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a d«ndee, h but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddhu- 
muntru, 1 and this he may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great¬ 
er than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite, k w ill 
sink into the hell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub¬ 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery. 1 

* Other shastiiis declare, that whoever ascends to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary residence. 

A religious devotee, before whom even the bramhiiiig prostrate them¬ 
selves. 

1 A siddliu nailiitru is united to the name of Kalee, Tara, Shorfisbee, 
Bhoovuti^shwiircej Bhoiriivec, Dhoumavutee, Vugtda, Matutigee, or KiS- 
mhla. 

L Those who do not receive this riie^ are despised by their countrymen, 

1 Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficial could not be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful, 
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Next follow the forms of those incantations which a 
religious' guide may give to shoodrus, and the punish¬ 
ment which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no rightthe initiatory incanta¬ 
tions proper tor persons bom ^under the different stars, 
&c.;—those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person makes of his guardian deity ; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or liis con¬ 
cupiscence, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Guneshu, 
if relief from some disease, Sooryfi; if grandeur, ShivG; 
if emancipation, and blessings o{ all kinds, A ishnoo; ii 
religion, Shree-Vidya ; If knowledge, Kalee; and if a 
kingdom, Neelu-Sfirfiswutge. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received. 

Tiie number of letters in the incantation must be legu. 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too tew. If the let¬ 
ters in the person’s name be tewcr than those in the foi- 
mula, the rite may he given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his heads ; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls; how long a per¬ 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions; and whether the name ol a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind. 
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The different kinds of nyasu are next described, as, 
ijngQ-nyasil, kurangu-nyasu, pranayainu, matrika-ny- 
asu, rishyadee-nyasu, shorba-nyasii, vurnu-nyasfi,"* &c.— 
The merit attached to circuni ambulating t he temples of 
Skivu, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the cir cum ambulations.—The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image lias 
been bathed; or in which a bramhuu’s foot has been dip¬ 
ped.—The evil consequences of not offering to some god 
the food which a person is about to eat." Then follow 
the names of a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun¬ 
set.—A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake, &c.—The way 
in which Hdnoomanu’s image is to be made, and the me¬ 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey.—An incanta¬ 
tion for removing difficulties in child-bearing-.—Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him.—In¬ 
cantations used at the time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.—The method of preparing the place in 

m Nyasu is a ceremony performed at the time of worship (pbojii*) and 
consists of a number of curious* minute* anti almost unde fit) able motions 
,of the hands and fingers, (while the person repeats prayers*) such as touch¬ 
ing the eyes, ears, shoulders* mouth, nose* head* breast* &c* doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers* fe. 

R A conscientious Hindoo* before he eats, offers his food to his guardian 
deity* using some such words as these i “ Tins food* O god, I present to 
thee/* A Hindoo shop-keeper* also* gives his god credit hi his daily accounts 
for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-pent)?. 
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which the homu, that is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be 
offered.—Certain ceremonies are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c« j for bringing 
an enemy under subjection ; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving 
an enemy to a distance; for killing a person, &c.—The 
proper modes of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs* 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, &c.—Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to different gods*—The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names.The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the offerer ; the separate advantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakship bead-rolls.—An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually^ 
or to the end of life - of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods j and of those for ob* 
taming soma particularly desired blessing*—Of the cere¬ 
monies connected with the worship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra. q —Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 

° Vislmoo under all his forms, and most of those who are called the 
Shuktee d£vtas. 

p Elaeocarpus Ganitrus; the seeds of which are strung Uke beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 

* Certain motions with the hands and fingers, different from what is called 
ii} as ft, not in substance, but hi the minute parts- These motions can 
scarcely be described; but they consist in laying the finger on the thumb, 
and the thumb on the finger ; twisting the fingers and hands; placing the 
fingers one against another; holding up the first finger of the right hand 5 
then the two first fingers ; then the J if tie fingers ; spreading the hands, 
&e. &c. 
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Having already mentioned that the tuntrus contain 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these cere monies, ex¬ 
tracted from the Ooddcshu-tuntrii:—Before a person ac¬ 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well as of his whole body ; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung ot a bull, he 
forms the image of his enemy. This being prepared, 011 
some proper night, the darker the better, lie and others 
proceed to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par¬ 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
tilku, the form of Yfimfi in which he separates soul from 
body* The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls- With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Sfirvvd-bhootfi- 
kshuyu, another name of Yumu, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer¬ 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, a Oh! UntftkB ! thy face is like 
the last fire \ do thou loosen all the joints of my enemy; 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, u Oh 1 
Untuku, thou who, sitting on the buffaloe, boldest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of my ene- 
■ my” Again, cc Oh ! Untuku ! who presidest over reli¬ 
gion and irreligion : I am innocent ; but do thou destroy, 
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destroy, destroy* this my enemy* root and branch; stop 
his breath • dry up the sources of life in him; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of Ids body,” He next rubs upon the flesh* before 
offering it* a small quantity of yellow orpiment and fur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yitmu, Mrityoo and Untuktt, rubbing it* as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of Ills enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo¬ 
dy* and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat¬ 
ing prayers to Yu mu for the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, u Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;” after which he 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarter?, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yiimfi, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor¬ 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer’s rubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on bis forehead- Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
YKmu, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene¬ 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis¬ 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

SECT. XLIL —The Hindoo Poetical Works . 

It is a fact* which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general appo¬ 
site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other class of their writings, abounds in the most extra¬ 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of KaJee-Dasfi, and others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
may be made for eastern manners; but granting every 
possible latitude ot this kind, in numerable ideas are found 
In almost every poem^ which could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun¬ 
try was a brothel : r —of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples : 

fC \ our glory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services are 
no longer necessary/ Shree-U&rsM. 

ff If there had been no spots in the moon, his, face might, perhaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person) "—Humo- 
manti* 

ts lhat person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it."— 

Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata! Koov£ru, the god of riches, 
is starving/'— Fyasu. 

<f 'ihy beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the lieavens—now 
flashing, and now passing away/'-^j Bhn^-hhootce, 

u I his (a beautiful female) is not a human form i it 5s Chundrti (the 
moon) fallen to the earth through fear of the dragon.* J Sooffiindhoo* 

The fall of this (great man) Is as if Imlru had fallen from heaven"— 
Kalee-Basil. 

'Even their works on ethics a re, in some places, highly indecent and offensive. 
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££ Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo 
works in prose/ 5 says Mr- Colebrooke/ t£ are reckoned 
among poems* in like manner as the £ Telemaque’ of 
Fenelon* and £ Tod .Abels’ of Gesner. The most cele¬ 
brated are the VasuvuduUu of Soobundhoo* the Dushil- 
koomaru of Dundee* and the KadSraburee of Vanik In 
the Vasfiviidttttfi* as in various compositions of the same 
kind* the occasional introduction of a stanza* or even of 
several* either in the preface* or in the body of the work* 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist* in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chum- 
poo; and of this kind is the Ntilu-Chttmpdo of Trivik- 
rumiL This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The £ Voyage de Bacliaumont 
et de La Chapelle/ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it* in French* has found imitators in (hat 
and in other languages. The Sungskritu inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate: and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chfimpoo/ The 
Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in¬ 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex¬ 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose. 
In regard to mixture of languages* the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco* surnamed Ruzanti : u with this difference* how¬ 
ever* that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their serious compositions.” 

“See a very learned Essay on the Sfing kritii ami Prakrit a prosody. In the 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 

t As theNnslnghu-Chumpooj Gang& ClitimpwjVrindauiJBii-Chumpijo* &c. 

lt Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 
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Yalmeekee, the author of the Raymaunfl, is called the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet, the fol¬ 
lowing' legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Junuku, 
the king of AfitTiila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramayuml, sent for Yalmeekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the PandUvtts and the KouruvSs, This, however, Val- 
meekee declined ; when Pilrashuru and Yyastt, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
Approved, and Vyasit became the author of the Miiha- 
bharuth. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
palu budhu ? by king Maghtf; the Kadumburee, by Yanu- 
JBhuttil; the works of Kalee-Basii, the names of which 
will be found in succeeding list of poems ; the Malil- 
tee-Madhiivii, the Ooturu-Ramu-Churitu, and theY cerii* 
Chfiritu, by Bhuvu-bhootee \ the Kiratarjoneeyu, by 
BharQ vee ; the Noishddhii, by Shree-Hurshu ; the Ve- 
nee-silnghai u, by Bhuttu-Narayunu ; the Unurghu- 
Raghuvii, by Moorarce-Mishrfi; the PnlsSimil-RaghiJVU> 
by Pfikshu-Dhuru-Mishru ; the Vidijgdhu-Madhiivu, by 
Jcevti-Goswamee, and the Geetu-GovindK, by Jfiy ti¬ 
de vtt. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalee-Dasii lived, but this cele¬ 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Yikrtl- 
madityu. The rest are of modern date: the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 
poets, was JBlioju. 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on 
the Measures of Sintgskrit u Verse , from the Essay already 
mentioned; 

u The rules of H indoo prosody are contained in sbotrus, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingu- 
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lu-Nagu, a fabulous being, represented by mythologies 
in the shape of a serpent ; and the same who, under the 
title of PHtiinjuIee, is the supposed author of the Muha- 
bhashyil, or great commentary on grammar, and also of 
the t ext of the Yo<ru shastru: and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of the JyotishK annexed to the 
vudus, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gulaehyaryu, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Silngskritu (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con¬ 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the redds are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub¬ 
division of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which lias been called monoschemastic, or uniform, be¬ 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places. 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, 
whose works appear to have been lost; such as Shoituvib 
Kroushtikii, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yaskd, 
Kashyupii, &c. Pingulu's text has been interpreted 
by various commentators; and, among others, by Hula- 
yoodhu-BJmttu, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mritfi-sunjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Na rayunu-Bhii 11 ij-Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee Rutml, presents the singu¬ 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense, 
hy the author himself, in a furl her gloss entitled Purikshg, 
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The Ugnee pooranu is quoted for a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingulu’s 
aphorisms ; bat which sel ves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like¬ 
wise have been composed by various authors ■ and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalee-DastL In a short 
treatise, entitled Shrootu-BodM, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingulii’s 
commentator NarayQnft'BhftttQ; and by the authors of 
the Yrittu Rutnakiirti, and "V rittu-Diirpuntn 

PingHltfs rules of Sungskrilii prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi¬ 
fying short (lughoo), indicates a short syllable. G, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one* The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables: Ig sig¬ 
nifying an iambic; gl a trochmus or choreas ; gg a spon¬ 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y,R.S.T,XBh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A SSngskritu verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet; with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in¬ 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
and a trochee; expressed thus, ra. s.j. g, 1. A sapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic* an antibaechius* 
an amphibrachys* and a trochee ; written* r. t. j. g. 1. 

a To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the different sorts of Stingskritu metre* 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latifi prosody* in which the 
iambic* trochee, and spondee, dactyl* anapaest* and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

u The verse, according to the Silngs&ritu system of 
prosody* is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe* commonly named a shlokd, although this term 
be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shewn on the authority of Kalee-Dasii. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de¬ 
nominated padu; or, considered as a couplet* it com¬ 
prises two verses subdivided into padiis or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half* 
called Qrdhu-sklohu, contains usually two padus; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspon d with the prin¬ 
cipal pauses of the metre* which are accordingly indi* 
catedby lines of separation at the close of the shlokQ and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shlokti, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmfl: while one* com prising a greater number of mea¬ 
sures* is termed kooluku. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shloku by a verse* 1 ’ or by 
u couplet;” but in prosody it can only be considered as 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half; and, in confor¬ 
mity to the Indian system* it is generally treated as a 
tetrastieh, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses* 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sungskritii 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparati ve length of syllables is deter- 
m'ned by the allotment of one instant or matrtt to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant; and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi¬ 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length- 

a Sungskritu prosody admits two sorts of metre; 
one governed by the number of syllables ; and which is 
mostly uniform or monoschemastic in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the vedfis* The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or metrOs.’* 

In the Kavyti'Chundrika, by RanMl-Chundru-Nyayu- 
Vageeshu, are found the following rules respecting the 
different properties of verse:—That sentence which con' 
tains goonuy idankaru 7 and rustic anti the language of 
which is correct, we call Kavyu, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contains the greatest number of figures (vyilngyu); 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent* 

The qualities of verse (goonu) are connected with 
three divisions, that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which plebean words are not used; and that in which 
passion or sentiment, and mellifluous words abound, 

Ulunlcaric (ornament) includes natural descriptions; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re¬ 
ference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire; me¬ 
taphor ; similarity admitting an exception :* vibhavQna^ 
stlmasoktee f htishiiyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure upunhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning ; b sbokshmit, containing a delicate dis¬ 
tant or meaning f purivrittee ; d or that in which the 

* This is illustrated thus r — fe Oh beloved! thy face resembles the sun— 
without its spots.” 

y An effect without a cause. ** O beloved \ thy face is pure, though it be 
not washed.” 

E Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
her room, never secs a stranger, nor ever looks at the suit, is highly com* 
mended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
tins word, sdmusoktee, and describes a poetical ornament: Addressing the 
koomnodiijwhicli expands its dower only in the night, he says. Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a sutee ; we all know thee—thoa dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet thou rcnouueest not the bee [who lodges m thy 
bosom all night.] 

1 Example, (addressing himself to a female,) €t Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is worthless; thou steal- 
est the heart; they plunder in the night, thou in the day, Sic." 

h Example, speaking of the flute of Krislmu ; This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast, and excellent 
qualities of milk-maids. 

c Example : some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked when he should come to^ee her. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak, and therefore took some water In her hand and threw it 
on the picture of the sun. 

* Example : Kris hud had been revelling with Chuudrarulee, to the neglect 
of Uadha. The next morning when he waited on Bad ha, she says,Last 
night thou reumluest awake, butm^ eyes are red [she means with anger)/' 
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meaning is changed ; suhoktee, that in which two persons 
are spoken of; ashec, that which contains a blessing; 
and sunkeernu, that verse which contains several orna¬ 
ments. 

The author here adds, from the Ka vy fi-pr itkasli u, by 
Murmut’hfi-Bhuttu, specimens of the nine passions ( rusu) 
found in verse: 

Love. —A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. 
My ornaments are going—my tears are always falling— 
my patience too I cannot keep—my heart desires to pre¬ 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All 
these will go. If they must, Oh! my life, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility .—A Bramhun after his ablutions is re¬ 
turning home , when a harlot thro ws her saliva on his head . 
He thus laments weeping —Ha ! Ha! a harlot lias wound¬ 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Meghu-JShaChu, the son of Jlavunu, com - 
ing forth to the combat, discovers several monkeys ap¬ 
proaching, the auxiliaries of Jlamu, and thus addresses 
them: — O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours.— Addressing Lukshmunu ; 
—O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why should I 
quarrel with thee ? (contemptuously); I am Meghu~ 
nat’hu. I have however some desire to see Ramil, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Terror. — A deer pursued by its enemy; 

Upstarts autl onward bounds the affrighted deer, 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along* 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks hack 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death ; his hinder parts 
A passage force into his very chest * 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground—Bis spring]tig legs 
Scarce tonc)i tlie earth. 

Pity.— A young deer, in the presence of the huntsmen, 
anticipating its men destruction. —If I attempt to 
move forwards, I am stopped by the Reva; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks;—on the left I am stopped by a bound¬ 
less lake •—on tlie right is the forest on fire—and behind 
me are tlie hunters, armed with dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for my blood. Whither shall I go? How can I stay? 

Peace. —To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls— 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend—the 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth—the softest bed, 
and the hardest stone—*a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female—are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that iii some holy .place, repeating the name of God, 
I may soon end my days. 

Disgust .—si jachal devouring a dead body in a ceme¬ 
tery. First, with liis teeth he strips off the skin—then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
lie next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers—Ills eyes become inflamed—the blood and 
putrified matter drop from bis jaws-- 

Wosdeb .—A poet approaches a king, as is usual, with 
some adulatory couplets ;—O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed .—The 
Icing- Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances Thepod. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after utterance: By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

Rage .—Purushoaramu approaches .—His eyes resem¬ 
ble the blazing sun ; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on liis own body; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hoo hoo; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy ; 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an¬ 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where the 
words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ex¬ 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 

SECT. XLIII .—The Great Poems (Muha-Kavyu). 

Maghti, or ShishoopalQ-budhu, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magfi.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by Bhurittu, Lukshmee-nat’hii, Mfihtisli- 
wuru, Nrisinghu, Purumanundil, Narayunu, Survilng- 
kfishu, Kflvee-vullubha, and Mullee-nat'lm.—“ The 
above work is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 
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death of Shislioopalij, slain in war by Kririmii : it is en¬ 
titled Shtshoopalu-biidhu, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
his family, appears m the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magii - though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not 1 lie poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste for descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other¬ 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishna with a train of amorous damsels, 
from Dwaruka to Indrii-prtLst’hiU is misplaced, audio 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
the poem is as follows : in the first canto, Narddu, com¬ 
missioned by Indru, visits Krishna, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopalu, king 
of the Chedees. In the second, Krishnu consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht'hirii in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him ; the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure; and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnii departs for Yoodhisht’hirii’s capital. In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the PanduviiSi 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopalu, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishnu, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A negotiation ensues ; which is however inef¬ 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu¬ 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 
vox. iv. s £ c 
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the field of battle, and the conflict commences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discom¬ 
fiture and slaughter of ShishoopaliPs army* In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishna to the 
combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons, Shishoopalu assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which Krishnu extinguishes by a neptnnian wea¬ 
pon, The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishna slays ShisboooaJu with an ar- 
row.”* 

Noishudhii, by Shree-Hiirshfi,—Comments on ditto, by 
BhuriUii, Muha-devu, Nara-yunti, Nrisinghii,and Tiirii- 
manundu,— ct This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage of JNfulfi, king of Noishudhtl, and Dumu- 
yfintee, daughter of Bheeni ii, king of Vidurbhd, ft is a 
favourite poem on a favourite subject: and though con¬ 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiful composition in the Sungskritu language. 
The marriage of Nulii and Dumuyuntee, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kaiee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form nnd to his 
throne, are related in the Nilloduyu : their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mfihabharutu, and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
krumtbBhtRft, entitled Nulu-Chumpoo or Dumuyuntee- 
KiUTia, Shvee-Hurshtfs poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

e The author is indebted to Mr. Colcbiookc for these accounts of the con¬ 
tents of the Muha-Kavyus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no further than 
the marriage of Nulu and Dilmuyuntee, and the descrip¬ 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness, which con¬ 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalee. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the Nuloduyu, are here wholly omit¬ 
ted : while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste ol his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

BhBttee, by BhSrtree-Huree.—Comments on ditto, by 
BhHrfitu, Narayunii, PBrBmanunda, and NrisinghB.— 
« This poem relates to the adventures of Ramu : it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob¬ 
scure nor inelegant: and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Sungskritu language. 
The author was Bhurtree-Huree : not, as might be sup¬ 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of VUcru- 
madityu: but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shree-Dhura-Swamee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya-Vinodu.” 

Bhaminee-vilasu, a miscellaneous poeni,byJaggannat’- 
ha-Kaviraju.—A comment on ditto. 

Rtfghoo-Vungshu, by Kalee-Dasu.—-Comments on 
ditto, by Bhurutu, VrihBsputee-Mishru, PurumanBndn- 
Nrisinghu, and Narayfinu.—“ This work, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the SBngskrilB tongue, 
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contains the history of Ramil, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Rughoo, to Ugnivurnii, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son* The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Riighoo, with whose history that of his father Dileepa, 
and of his son Ujti, is nearly connected* The next eight 
concern Ramu, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Dushttruf hu, and of his 
sons KooshtL and LuvtL The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Koosh fi, from Utit'hee to Ug- 
nivurniLboth of whom are noticed at considerable length; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genea¬ 
logy,—The adventures of Ramu are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish¬ 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramayiinu 
of Valnieckee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramu’s achieve¬ 
ments have been sung by the propbane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the pooranus, and is the sole object of 
Valmeckee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmu- 
Ramayunu, which is ascribed to Vyastt. A fragment of a 
Ramayiinu attributed to Boudhayunii is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogit- 
Vasisht’hu, is a part ofaRamayunu, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the Riighoo-Vtmgshit and the Bhuttee- 
Iia vytt, with the Raghuvil-Pandiiveeyii, are the most es¬ 
teemed in Sfingskritu, as the Ramaydnfl of Tooliisec- 
Dasti, and the Ramu-Chundrika of Keshtmt-DasG are in 
Hindee. The minor poets, who have employed them¬ 
selves on the same topic, both in Sungskrilil and in the 
Pmkritu and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified^ 1 

Koomaril-sumbhiivfi, by KaIee*DasiL—Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men*—This poem u has the ap¬ 
pearance of being incomplete t and a tradition runs, that 
it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess ParvuteS, as daughter 
of mount Himalflyii^ and celebrates the religious auste¬ 
rities by which she gained Shivfi for her husband; after 
KfmclurpG, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivu with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu¬ 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume, 

Kiratarjooneeyfl/ by Bharuvee.—Comments on ditto 
by six pundits.— ee The subject of this celebrated poem is 
Urjoonu’s obtaining celestial arms from Shiv.fi> Indrfl, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhuniL It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess in a 
conflict with Shivfi (in the disguise of a mountaineer), 

u 

that Urjoonii prevails. This is the whole subject of the 

f Kivatfl is the came of a tribe of mountaineers. This term therefore 
means* the mountaineers and Urjoonu* 
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poem, which with the Koomarii and RHghooof Kalee- 
Dasii, the Noishfidhu of SIiree-Hurshii, and Maghil’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
SungskritS, 

Nfiloduyil, by Kalee-DasiL—Comments on ditto by six 
learned men *— u This is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of N ulu and 
Dtimiiyuntee, a story which is already known to the Eng¬ 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr* Kindersley, 
of Madras* In this singular poem, rhyme ant! alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of each henrstich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense*— 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the chal¬ 
lenge with which it concludes, GhiltfikurpEtrii/* 

Dramatic Poems, 

Muha-Natukii, by HSnooman, the subject, the history 
of Ramu* A comment on ditto, by Clmndru-sh^khilru.— 
Ubignanu-ShukooiUftlu, by Kalee-DasQ. This poem 
relates to DoomshmdntQ, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Shukoontula. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sage Doorvasd, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her* The queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
whiiG bathing* A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, 
and carried it to the king, who recognized it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Menuka, in heaven; and returns-with her to 
earth, where they enjoy much happiness together.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-devu and ShfmkuriL— Uniirgd- 
Rhaghuvu, by Moorarce-Mishru; a poem respecting 
Ramu ; the subject matter extracted from the R a may tin in 
—-Malutee-Madhuvii, by Bhuvibbhoutee; on the amours 
of Madhuvu and Malutee.—A comment on ditto, by 
Maluntee.-—Venee-sungharH, by Bhuttu-Narayunii, re¬ 
specting the war betwixt thePanduvbs and the Kourfivus, 

■—A comment on ditto.—Malu-vikag.nee-mitrti 7 by Kalee- 
Dasu, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Malhvika and IJgnee-mitrjL — Moodra-rakshilsib by 
Kalee-Dasu.—A comment on ditto.-—Ootijfu-Raijiu- 
churitil, by Bhuvn-bhSptee.—This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramu and his sons (then unknown) LuvQ 
and Kooshii. —Veeril-chiirilUjby Bhuvudvhddtee, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramil with Ravijnd.—Prusdnnu- 
Raghuvu, Ivy Pukshu-Dhuru-Mishrii, the principal hero 
Ram Ik—V idugdhu-Madlnlvu, by Jcevit-Goswamee. This 
drama respects the licentious amours of Krishnil.—Lulitii- 
Madfmvu, by Jeevu-Gosvvamee, on the revels of 
Krish n u.—Pr it bod h ii-eh ii n d ro d iiy u, by Krishn ii-Mish r it, 
on the effects of secular anxiety, and on devotion.— 
Kadumburee, an unfinished work by Vantbbhitttu.— 

. L> 

Oosha-hurunu, on the amours of Uniroodhu, the grand¬ 
son of Krishnil, and Oosha, the daughter of king Yanii. 
—Oodaru-Raghuvu, on the history of Ramu.—Nfiruka- 
soortt-dhwiingsunaj on the destruction of the giant 
Nunlku by Krish nil.—Dhurmil-vijuyii, by Bhaiioo-Dilttit- 
Mishrii, a poem on the excellent qualities of YoodhishP* 
hiru.—yeeru-Raghilvuj by Apyayee-Deekshitu, on the 
exploits of Ramu.— V ikrilramorvushee, by Kalec-Dasfl, 
on the amours of Vikrumusenu, the son of Indnl and 
Oovushce, a heavenly courtezan.—-Parijatu-hurimd, by 
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Gopaltt-Dasd, on the war of Krishnu with Indrd, for the 
flower ParijatQ, which he wished to present to one of his 
wives, SHtyflbharaa.—Nagandudfi.— PrGtapG-lioodrtt, a 
work named after its author,—Bhojd-prdbdndhd, the his¬ 
tory of king Bhojd, by himself*—ChGitdnyd-chdndroddy d, 
by Jeevd-GoswamSe, a work relative to Choitdnvth 

Smalt Poems - 

Htlngsd'Dootu, by Jee vil-Gos watttee, on the amours 
of Krishnu and the milk-maids*—Meghd-Dodtft, by 
Kalee-DasG.—A comment on ditto, by KHvee-RfttnG* 
a This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 116 
stanzas, supposes a yukshu, or attendant of' Koovertt, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca¬ 
tion of the god Kooverdj who was irritated by the negli¬ 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by IndriTs elephant* The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
he takes his abode on a hill on which Raniu once so¬ 
journed, 3 entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec¬ 
tionate message to his wife.* 1 * 1 Pddankd-Dootd, on the 
amours of Krishnd and Radha, &c*—Tooldsee-Dootd, by 
Void d-N at’lid, a similar poem*—Chundra-Loivu, with a 
comment*—Chitru-Meematsgsa* —Bhikshatdnd* —Go- 
vurdhiinu, by GovurdhuniV, respecting the intrigues of 
Krishnu*—A comment on ditto*—Surusvvutce-Kdnfhab- 
hHrflnife*—S56ryO-Sh0ttlkd, by Mdyooru Bhdttu, in praise 
of the sun*—Ooddhuvd-DootG, by Rooptt-Goswaniee, on 
the intrigues of K risk nil*— MadhitviLDootH, a similar 
poem, by the same pdndit*—GhdtiSkurpurfi ; the author 
has given his own name to this work on the seasons*— 
1 Called Ramii~giree* 

h H* Hi Wilson* Efq* has given a translation of tins poem* 
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Shilmbhoovilasdj by Jughnnat’hu, on the deeds of SIiiviL 
—Kamilla-Vilasdj by ditto,on the excellencies of Luksh- 
wee.—Kulavilasd, by ditto, on the charms of women.— 
Singhasun-Oopakhyanit, on the virtues of Vikriimadityu. 
—Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishnii and Radha*—Viiwu-Mungulu, a poem, by a 
Writer of this name, in praise of Kristinu,—A comment 
on ditto*—Madhtivanulii,—Dhfiniinjuyu-Vijuyfi, on the 
exploits of Urjoonu,—VrittibRutnakuru, and a comment* 
Krishnu-Leela-Turunginee, by Jeevii-Goswamee on the 
revels of Krishnii*—Sodlttee-KHrnamritii, by Shree-Dhurrt» 
Dasti, on various subjects* — ShffukurG-Digvijhyd, oil the 
actions of Shivd.— Umuroo-Shutuku, by Umiirao, on the 
iemale sex.—Comments, by Vidya-Vinodu and Shunkil- 
racharyiL—VishnoQ-Rh&ktee-K&lpii-Luta, by V abb util, 
on devotedness to Vishimo.—“Oojjulu-Neclumiinee, by 
Jeevu-Goswamee, on the revels of Krisbnu.—Ramil- 
Churidru-Ckundrika, on the actions oftRamii.— UnirGd* 
dhu-Vijuyu, on the actions of Uniriiddhu, the son of 
Krishnd*—VoiragyfrShiftiikH, by Bhftrtree-Huree, on 
devotion and abstraction.—Shringaru-ShuttLku, by ditto, 
on gallantry.*—Huree-Leela, on the amours of Krishnu, 
with a comment.—Vyasod-Devu-Kavyu, on a similar 
snbject.—Gourangii-Gunoddeshu, by Rood il-Gos warn ee, 
on ChoitiinyG and his followers.—HQree-Rliiiktee-Liihuree, 
on Krishnii. —Vishnoo-Bhuktee-Durpiinti, on faith in 
Vishnoo.—Sutpudyu-Riitnakuru, by Govindn-Visharudu. 
—AnundibLuhtlree*—Comments on ditto, byjugudeeshih 
« This is a hymn of which Shunkuracharyu is the reputed 
author, and winch is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Muha-devd. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shunkftru.” — Cjiouru-Punchasika, comprising fift v 
stanzas by Chouru, who, being detected in an intrigue 
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with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love.— Pildyavulee.— 
Pooshpavule5.--Ooddhuvu-Churitrd,onKrishnu.-Bbugu- 

viinnamu-Koumoodee, byLukshmee-Dhuru.—A comment 
on ditto.-Koutooku-ltiitnakiiru, and Routookii-Survuswu, 
by Gopce-Nat’hu, facetious poems.—N iivu-Rutim, the his¬ 
tory of the nine piindits employed at the court of Vikru- 
madityii.— Sounduryu-Luhurce, by Shuukuracharyu, on 
the beauties of Doorga.—Shringarti-TUuku, by Kalec- 
Dasd, on gallantry.—Koomaru-Bhargfiveeyu, on the 
contest betwixt Puriislioc-Ramu andKartikeyu.—Govin- 
du-Leelamritu, by Jeevu-Goswamee. 

Satires, or works conveying two meanings in each sentence. 

Raghuvu-panduveeyQ, by Kuviraju. A comment on 
ditto.— <c This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at the option of 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramfi 
and other descendants of DushfiriU’hii, or that of Yood- 
hist’hiru and other sons of Pandoo. The example of this 
singular style ofcomposition had been set by Soobundhoo, 
in the story of Vasuvu-Diitta and Yanu-Bhuttii, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kadumburcu; as is hinted by 
Kuviraju. Both these works, which, like the Dushii- 
Koomarh of Dundee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense; but not, like the Raghuvu-Panduveeyu, 
two distinct stories told in the same words.—Vasuvu- 
Diitta, by Soohiindoo. The ostensible subject ot this 
poem is the marriage of Kimdurpu-Ketoo and Vasuvu- 
Dutta, but in this allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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—Kadttmbttree, by Vanu-BhflttH.—Vidugdii-Mookhu- 
Mundunu. In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 

Works called Chumpoo^ containing both prose and verse. 

Nrisinghil-ChiimpoOj on the incarnation of Visbnoo, 
half-lion half-man.—Vklwunmodd-Turiinginee, by Chi- 
riinjeevil, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects, 
—Nulu-Chfmipoo, or the history of King Nulu.—Gunga- 
Chtimpoo, on the goddess Gungm—Anttndii-Kundd- 
Chum poo.—Vrindavuuu'Chuflipoo, on the amours of 
Krishnu Chitrfi-Ghttmpoo, by Yaneslmfiru-Yidyaltin* 
haru, on the actions of king Chifrtl-Send, of Burdwan.' 

On Poetical Measures ( ChundH .) 

Ghiindomunjiiree, by Gunga-Dasii.—Pinguld-Vrittec, 
by PingulareharytL—Shrootdbodhd, by Kalee-Dasd.— 
Pi n g Q13*Pr u kas h ii * C h 3 n d om ala *—Ch undovri ttee * 

Hymns (Sungeeih*) 

Geetu-Govlndti, by Jttjrtt-Deviu— Comments by Nara- 
ySnO,Krisbnii-Dttttu, and Pdojaree-Goswamee.—Geetu* 
Gireeshtr^—Geettt-Sfeunkttril,—Geetu GoureeshiL—Ra- 
gii-Mala.— Sungcetu Rutnakiiru. —Ganu-Vldya. — Sun- 
geet ii-D ur p dn u.—Stt n ge ettl-R illvusy u. 

Specimens of Hindoo Poetry . 

Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons* extracted from different 

authors. 

The dewy Season* 

t^ f X ' t r aT ^ffrfT^:%R ! 5T£ :s TT- 


1 He has not been dead longer than 50 or 60 years. 
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m^tif TTTifRnfT frirt stc^t- 

t^rf^T TmTT: 'ft 

The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked—it dies *—From the Sooktikurnamritu , 
a compilation. 

Winter. 

fffiTT T 

jPTrfr Stg ^ H 

6*37 cTrT: \ 

nf^m^r^§7^TR?r: n 
srewi ^r^irrppn^ 1 

flTJIIMrrm^rST JF^TI WlT ^f?rf% Tt 
f rtM^ S^T^q^TfSlrT: 1 
M <H |5 j =fr^Tfa ?T r^TTrt H 

This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyu to conquer the earth—he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful : the lord of day, filled with 
fear, takes refuge in the sot* th-east ; k every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; day, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 
water lily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters ; fire, having lost all his energy, retires to 

k The warm quarter. 
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the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance, 

tr^mfcT ^Tfsr^rpr ^trvtu^t x 

STcFT^ ^ ffr%t 

g^rrat%^: ia 

The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 

Spring* 

^ W W\ WTQ 

H f^f^r STOTT* 

x ** Rf% fkx 

terror r^f ti otk^ott****** 

ti 

The winds from mount Muluyu bring on their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves—the humming of the bees, and the 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove—-the fresh leaves of the tiimalu send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk—the flowers of the Bufcea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts' blood of unfortu¬ 
nate lovers—the flower of the punnagu resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver, Krishnu, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se¬ 
verest misery*— JuyftrD&QU* 

^prf^r \ 
^RT^^brt: a^frr m -sf $3 
wrf^ion ti 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband. 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers— 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango* Chundru [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants- 

31 ° JT * * 

<fr| 1 

^TrT:^fTl% ^^TnT*TT: f^T 

^FTT f^TT: Tl 

The wind of mount Muliiyii, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed¬ 
ing to Himalilyu to be cooled. The cuckooj cheered by the 
sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
k 00 I 1 od, koohdo.— Juyu - JD^vu* 
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Summer. 

gfrHr tfa w wa fe w Fww yprft 

f^nsn^t. (CfwRTra^r *j««k 

STwtJft^cinn f%KF?7nFrr!; ^ 

Durmg this season, the earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood; 3 —the scorching,wind resembles the 
breath of the serpent Un until, at the churning of the sen ; m 
—the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of riches ;—and the world is 
become motionless, like the eyes of the contemplative yogee* 
—From the Sooktihurnamrliu . 

The rainy Season* 

\ WPTm TT^T^CCrT 
WTPr&fPPT: s^rfTr3T?rflT^: f£f% 'ft 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

1 This allusion brings be fore'us a most dreadful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying girls in their infancy: vast multitudes 
of these are left widows while they remain children, and, as they are 
forbidden ever to marry again, they almost Invariably lose their chastity; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hindoos become secret brothels, 
m This legend is found in the Mfihabhariitii. The gods and the giants 
united to churn the ocean, to obtain the water of life. They twisted the 
serpent-god Unuutu round mount M&ndfrru, and the gods laid hold of 
the head, and the giants of the tail, whirling the mountain round in the 
sea, as the milkman his stick in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of the breath of Un until, that the gods, unable to endure it, exchang¬ 
ed places with the giants. 
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sitting on a cloud-formed intoxicated elephant; the lightning 
his flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum.— Kalee-Dasu. 


jrfrT crtrf^sf 1 <%ff 

tnnfrT n 

The streams formed In the vallies, are become yellow tinged 
with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and 
dust; they pursue their course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted at their approach,— -Kale&Dasu. 

frrf5lT3ri&% \ f^TST 

*P^Tr!T; TOI§: 


^rn^ar: ^urur 11 

The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent of the 
white nymphaea, wafted by the gentle zephyrs.— Vulmunat'hu. 





\ 


f^fSjfrf RTfWT \ 

\ ishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness.— Ibid. 


^rr mftwf rrf^rrT 

& Fi£Tfa®rin% wwruiRflfJ 

'Clm^f^fSr f^fscr Tl 
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The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, ior drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests *—rom the Sooiti- 
kurnamritu. 

The sultry Season, 

c’STpT 1 1^5^: 

J| I |T| I: y|"^J "1 

fxr JTTWfftPr: V 

The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum—the night is turned into day by the effulgence of 
the moon—the rivers are become white with geese—so are the 
pools, filled with the water Allies; the forests, covered with 
the ecldtes scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 

Description of the beautiful &umu 2 /untce * n ~Whence 
did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance as that of D d in fly an tee ? ITe took a por¬ 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this ? Let 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the mtfoQ.— Shrce- 
Hurshu. 

Another description of a female .■—Her eyes resemble 
the full-blown nymphsea; her face the fuli-moon ; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses 
the thick darkness.-— Pukshudhuru-Mishru , 

11 The queen of Nifltb a king of the race of the ?u n, 

% D 


TOL. IV, 
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Another. —This beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an archer; her eye-biows form the bow; the two extre¬ 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow* Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 

Another .—Thy eyes have been formed of the blue 
imnphtea ; thy face from the lotus ; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmine ; thy lips from the bud¬ 
ding leaves ol tlie spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chump u,* the whole body.—Wherefore, then, has Yi- 
dliata made thy heart hard as a stone? 

Another. — J Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those 
of the deer: why then add kajulu ? p Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi¬ 
soned arrows ? 

IMITATION OP A COUPLET, 

Sent from Gour , by Lukmunu-i&iv f to hh father the Emperor 

of Delhi , on hearing of the Emperor's attachment to a female of low cast. 

Thy cooling pow'r, O Water, all confess, 

* most tl ie pilgrim wandTing o’er the sands i 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 
The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair. 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shews, 

And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair. 

Nations as pure become as Himalttyuii snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find, 

Nymph of the chrysial stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind, 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness* 

Should’st thou then seek the swift descending way. 

Ah \ who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 

° Miehclia Champaca, 

F ore of ^ ead ? which when applied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance to the eyes* 
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Dramatic. 

Scent in ihe palace ofJunuhw, where the nuptials of Hamit had been cele~ 
brated the preceding evening* 

Enter Parusftoo*Ramu. [Seeing Ramil, he says to 
himself]. This is that Ramu, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his younger brother. Ah ! Ah ! half a boy and half 
a man ! Instead of Kamu/ 1 they have called him RamtL 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty^ 
courage, and that which excites admiration- He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Mfiha-Devfi; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent, 

jL ukshmunu. I see in him [PtlrKshoo-Rarmi] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 
hum In him are united both casts, the bramhtiu and the 
kshutriyfi* 

,Ram&. Brother, thou knowest not; but this is Bhar- 
guvu [a descendant of Bhrigoojp The two brothers walk 
up to Purushoo-IlamU) and , with joined hands^ Ramu 
speaks : Oh ! Bhiiguvan ! thou art the jewel in the head 
of the race of Bhrigoo * with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee- 

PSrushochRamu . Oh ! beloved youth, be thou victo¬ 
rious in war. 

Ramu. Oh ! Bhuguvan ! thou conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 


' The gorl of I<we* 
2 D 2 
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Pier u shoo- Ramil. [Suppressing his anger against Ra¬ 
mie. Why should I be offended with Rarnu, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon ? But liow can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide Sliivu, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right tint I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheets, the 
daughter of king Junfikti. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified?}— Address¬ 
ing Ramie. Thus far my salutation—words of course.— 

Ramie , (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. I eagerly desire to satiate this har¬ 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms—those arras 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of ray 
guide Sliivu—the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Ramu . To favour or to destroy, I am thine; but why 
art thou olfendcd? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou blinded by pride! 
Thou hast done it—and 1 am the avenger—still art thou 
insensible ? Hast thou not broken the bow which compel¬ 
led the wife of the giant Tripooru to perform the duties 
of a widow—the bow of the guide of the world ? 

Ramii. O BhGgiivau ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 

Purushoo-Ramu . Is then the bow of Muha-Devu 

still perfect ? 


Ramu. No. 
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Purushoo-Ramii. JIow then canst thou be innocent ? 

Ramu. I know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee (tauntingly, and grasping his 
axe,) Oh ! Ramu ! Breaking the bow of Muha-Devfi, 
thou art become a heinous sinner—therefore shall this 
axe be plunged ‘into thy neck. 

Ramu, Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con¬ 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, against 
bramlums we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or tilled with tears ; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
face ot Yum0, still we are nothing in the presence of 
brain hiiiis. 

Purushoo-Ramu . Dost thou, presenting the reveren¬ 
tial salutation, esteem me as a common bramhSn ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshfitriyu, that thou despisest 
the bramhtins ? - 

Ttukshmunu. O bramhun, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength: thou dweilest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is. on the heads of the strong-] • 
the strength of the kshatriyus lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goonu/ but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

t 

1 Gooiiu means a quality as well as a bow-string 

2 d 3 
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Ramu. Oh ! brother! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

PurHshoo-Ramu. What fault lias he (Lukshmunti) 
done ? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors . 1 

Ramu. O Bhugiivan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Purushoo-Ramu. What dost thou call him ? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. 

Lukshmunu. O Bhugiivan ! And art not thou the dis¬ 
ciple of the poison*throated 

Purushoo-Ramu. Ha ! Because I gave this' name, art 
thou then my sacred guide ? 

Lukshmunu. O Bhugflvan ! I spoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chundrii (the 
moon) mounted the head of Muha-Devti, and yet he was 
not, incensed : thou art the disciple of Mfiha-Devu, there¬ 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me : this was my 
meaning. 

1 This conqueror and butcher of the kshutriyiis is in fact upbraiding him¬ 
self for having spared an ancestor of Itamu’s, and thereby now subjecting 
hiiuself to what he considers tl.e contemptuous expressions of these two 
hoys. 

1 A name of Shivu, derived from the fable, that this god drank the uni¬ 
verse-destroying poison, produced at'the churning of the sea, and thereby 
burnt his throat, 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Hamits from the R&ghoo- Vungshoo^ by Jfalee-Dasit. ■ 
I bow lo Doorga and Shivu, the fat her and mother of the 
world, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun : 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis¬ 
dom, 1 seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po¬ 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 
I will therefore describe the race of RHghoo : If I can 
find but few words, still I will'proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears, and I can¬ 
not rest. Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bonnds of the ocean, and their chariots as- 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastru ; they pre¬ 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastru; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms; for the preservation of truth, they used few words; 
they fought and conquered only for glory; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; 
in childhood they sought learning; in youth, they pur¬ 
sued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the her¬ 
mits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun¬ 
tary death. 2 d 4r 
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/f Jectionalc Address of Sect a to Ramu, Froth the 
Rama?/ana. 

Sou of the venerable parent! hear, 

Tis Sefta speaks. Say, art not thou assur’d 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion, as his merit, are assign'd, 

And that a wife her husband’s portion sham? 

Therefore with thee this forest lot I claim* 

A woman’s bliss is hiund, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is her only portion here. 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 

Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

0 hero brave, as water we reject 
In which our nutriment has been prepar’d. 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind. 

Unworthy of thy spovise, and by thy side, 

UnblanihJ, and unforbidden, let her stay. \ 

0 chide me not j for where the husband is. 

Within the palace, on the stately car. 

Or wandering,in the air, in every state 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

I have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 

Forbid me not. For iu the wilderness, 

Hard of access, renounc’d by men, and bird 
With animals and birds of various kind, 

And savage tigers, I wilt surely dwell. 

This horrid wilderness shall be to me 
Sweet as my father’s house, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gay recluse. 

On thee attending, happy shall I feel 
Within this honey-scented grove to roam. 

For thou e’en here cans’t nourish and protect ; 

And therefore other friend 1 cannot need*. 

To-day most surely with thee I will go. 

And thus resolved, I must not be denyVb 
Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food. 
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Nor will I, near thee* add mi to thy cares, 

Nor ktg behind, nor forest-food refuse; 

But fearless traverse cv'ry hill and dale. 

Viewing the winding stream, the c raggy rock. 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or lake. 

In nature's deepest my series thou art skill'd, 

O hero—and l long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill'd with nymphaeas. 

Cover'd with ducks, and sWatts, and silvan fowl. 

And studded with each wild and beauteous fiow'r, 

In these secluded pools I’ll often bathe. 

And share with thee, O Ramu, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand years; 

But without thee e'en heav'd would lose its charms. 

A residence in heaven, O Raghuru, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 

Therefore, though rough the path, l must, I will, 

The forest penetrate, ihc wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn* 

Pleas'd to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my father's house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine. 

Permit me this request—I will not grieve, 

I will not burden thee—-refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, RaghttvJB, this prayer deny, 

Know, I resolve on death—if torn from thee* 

SECT* XLIV «—Works on Rhetoric ( XJlunkaru.) 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Sungskritu, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastrfis 
called Uluiikaru (ornament) prove that these expecta¬ 
tions have been realized. Bhilrfltd, a disciple of Yedtt- 
Vyasu, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee- 
pooranfl the first rules of composition. From these rules 
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was formed theKavyu-Prukashu, by Muromut’hu-Bhiittu, 
on which many comments have been written, but that of 
Miiheshwuru is most esteemed. 

The UlunkarHs, however, are now but little read: the 
present race of pundits, not aspiring to authorship, are con¬ 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chundu. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant: Kavyu- 
Prukashu, by MflmmutTiQ-Bhuttu.—Comments, by Chun- 
dru-Shekuru, Shree-Ramu, Kumulakuru, M&shcshwfiru- 
Nyayalunkaru, and Chuttdee-Dasfi.—Kouvuluya-Nundu, 
by Apyuyudeekshitu; and a comment, entitled Uliinkaru- 
Chihidrika—Rusu-Chim-droduyfi.—Rusu-G&ngadhuru. 
—Rusu-Munjuree, by Bhanoo-DiUth-Mishru, with a com¬ 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhuttu.—Rusu-Turunginee. 
—Rusil-Rutnavrtlee.—Rfisu-Meemangsa.—UldnkarQ- 
Koustoobjiu, by Jegvu-Gdswamee ; and a comment, by 
Ram it- Chdrtinu.—Ulunkaru-Shrvuswu, with a comment 
on ditto.— l)ltinkar ii-C bundroduyu.—Kavyu-Chundrika, 
byKuvee-Chundru.—Kavy it-Diirsh ti.—KavyK-K u Ip hi ilta. 

—Sahityu-Durpunii, by Vislnv ii-jN at’hu-Kdvi raj it.- 

Sahityn-Koutoohulu.-—Yabhtittaiunkarij, and a comment. 

SECT. XLV.— On Music. 

In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo w'riters; but as that account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa¬ 
rily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 
essays, which he will find in the third and the ninth 
volumes, of the Asiatic Researches. 
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SECT. XLVL— Works on Ethics . 

The Hindoo sages have written less on morals than on 
any other subject. Only one original work on ethics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sung- 
skritn literature,and that is thePfinchii-Ttmtru. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
pooranhs, which indeed abound with passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the form of narration : the Pudmii, 
the SktLndu, and Vrihunnarudecyu poo ran us contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the MuhabhartUu 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts: 
and Munoo, as well as other writers on the civil and 
canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different 
orders of men. The following appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punchu-T u n trepak hy and, by Vishnoo-Shdrma.— 
The Hitopddeshd/ an abridgment from the Punchu- 
Tflntrft, by the samepdndit.—Vetalu-Phnchfi-Vingshtitee, 
twenty-five stories by Totalis.—KuPha-Sdrit-Saguru.— 
KuCha-PrukashiL—Raju-Neet ! hee, on the duties of 
kings.—Dusbu-Koomaru,* by Dundee, a mendicant, on 
various duties and customs; and a comment on ditto,— 
DfisIiu-Koomaru-KiU T ha-SarK ? the essence of the above 
work, by Bhiirtree-Huree. 

JfaximS) or Proverbs^ from the Punchu-T&nirit) bif 
VishnoQ^Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

u This work has been translated by Sir YV* Jones and Mr. (now Dr.) 
Wilkins. 

* This work is placed here because it contains sections on morality, but 
it is properly a kavyQ. 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno¬ 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
there the palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendship and enmity arise from cireumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person ; cinders, hot or cold, will either burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are cer¬ 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, 
or three months, or three lunar quarters, or in three 
days. 

The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable ; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store¬ 
house of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a bufihlo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confided in, aspire to mastership. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
more to be trusted than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head. 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enemy: water, 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible may be done; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion : an earthen bowl is quickly broken, and 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a new one, 
but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
liver of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquiring into 
bis merits. 

The strongest of all desires are those connected with 
riches and life. 
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A young wife is more dear to an old man than life 
itself; but a young wife never loves' an old man; she 
merely waits upon him- and considers him a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
house is not in subjection, who wanders to feasts and 
amusements, in the presence of men throws off her veil, 
remains as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with the lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. 

A woman can never-be independent; in childhood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing: a rich man is always sur¬ 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured 
as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poi¬ 
son, so, though a vicious person may have read sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of 
others more than other qualities (or circumstances,) be¬ 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be upper¬ 
most at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, 
or horns, or carries deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a king. 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, tlie king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all his 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but the 
wise man is still older than he : let the words of such an 
one he heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the w ise are 
drawn into evil: from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac¬ 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone f will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends,are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another from danger and he who re¬ 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

He is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros¬ 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageo us in war, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced: excessive sleep, drow¬ 
siness, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised : many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits : 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riches are treasured up against the day of danger; 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If life be 
preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable : if so, still it is better to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame begone: the body is de¬ 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

Men are not to be honoured or slam according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight; but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; the ignorant are the 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious tilings, knowledge is the most valuable' 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure, 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi¬ 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared tvith none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. - 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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glous austerities* nor charity* is the ordure of his 
mother. 

The following things produce pleasure; the increase 
of riches, health, an affectionate wife* an obedient son* 
and that Learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion* nor riches* 
the desire of happiness* nor of liberation* is a two-legged 
goat* with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers* realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge* let him es¬ 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing an un¬ 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says* The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; 
there is no reversing it. But the man of business says* 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise: even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl; an insect* when concealed in a flower* is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as an ornamentj. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach¬ 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru¬ 
ments, In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded with real friends* can accom¬ 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful, 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co¬ 
vetousness produces sin* and sin death, 
vol. iv. 2 e 
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Good derived from evil is not good. No good is ob¬ 
tained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience and mercy, belong to 
great minds. The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception^ 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
love, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife* 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter false¬ 
hoods; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano¬ 
ther; death is better than the love of slander ; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason¬ 
able men. 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy; the discontented are 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en- 
. joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the shastru,or acquired it from the instructions of 
others. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures—this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of superior genius. 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disowii 
a person ; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a vil¬ 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation oflife, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend¬ 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 

Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are ex¬ 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 
to others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not for what is lost; is not overwhelmed in ad¬ 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per¬ 
sonas hair, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek their 
safety in flight; but the crow, the deer, and the coward, 
die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc¬ 
cession. 

, 2 e 3 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, 
tire, the thief, and the swindler, 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, while his 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress; of a dog, in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec¬ 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc¬ 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re¬ 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness; but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at¬ 
tachment to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 
The rich w ish to acquire that which they do not pos¬ 
sess, to hoard up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli¬ 
gious actions; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort: it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends ; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon an- 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at his 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro¬ 
per person to abide in the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are 
near them. 
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Affection is known by these signs: by stretching the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off; by smiling at his 
approach; by kind and respectful enquiries; by praising 
him in his absence ; by affectionate conversation, and hy 
gifts* 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted* 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger* 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
lior the vices of the vicious ever become lucid: a jewel 
preserves iU lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass* 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastrd, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon those into w hose hands they 
fall* 

A wise hearer is not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell how 
soon even the lowest may be raised* 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
a prostitute, ora cruel person, has embraced his own des¬ 
truction* 

lhe strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackal! ; the storm 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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Be not a Trait] of sounds till thou hast ascertained their 
cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest tville belonging to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out ini properly, soon 
vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give an 
account of that which is entrusted to him ; nor a kshfi- 
triyii who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor lie 
who can offend without fear ; nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation; nor the ambitious; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind ; nor those who, 
though they safely preserve what is acquired, are indif¬ 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 
who secretly exchanges his master’s property ; nor one 
destitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy* Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved ; the deceitful 
have no friends. 

He whose passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religion ; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom, 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from 
thieves, from his own officers, from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes, 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser¬ 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish¬ 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 
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An unchaste woman* a false friend* an insolent servant, 
and sleeping in a house containing a serpent* are death 
itself 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy* 

Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all his 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
own rigorous inspection* 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart* 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship : the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
a real friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded ; 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a 
stale of mortification, must be renounced* 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes* 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind; lie is a happy man 
who has no thirst; we call that friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. 

Seeresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. It is difficult to accomplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered* 
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Reunion to a person who has once violated the laws of 
friendship, resembles the birth of the crab, in which the 
parent dies* 

Incorrect conduct* or a breach of friendship, or combat¬ 
ing with a person of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has become 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry hut through the excitation of 
some outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro¬ 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, embraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro¬ 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook batted 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of everv 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
vice ? 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
alike; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in¬ 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but 
as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit in judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest un¬ 
der a tree which contains bolh fruit aud shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he associate with the mean. 

A king destroys his enemies even when flying; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person puffed up by 
riches, desire that which cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious will fall upon the virtuous: 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Raviinu. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon per* 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a cjuarrel be begun, use every possi¬ 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away irom the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great thibgs 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to every 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle ; but when a fair opportu¬ 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalu-surpu), 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws ou a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men in perpetual succes¬ 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur¬ 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one; need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller tor the 
night: therefore sorrow for any thing on earth is unrea¬ 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif¬ 
ference. 

He who is subject ta his passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; but he who is free from worldly de¬ 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi¬ 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe¬ 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot he obtained 
by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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disease, pain, fear, calamity * in liberation from tins 
consists true happiness ; but deliverance from earth 
[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob¬ 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics ]. 7 

SECT. XLYIL —Works of cm Historical Nature* 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo¬ 
rical. The greater part of the pooranus contain frag¬ 
ments of history, mixed, Indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head: 

Almost all the pooraniis.—The Ramayunu, by Val- 
meekee*—The Udbhootii-Ra may unu, by ditto.*—The Ud- 
liwatmii-Ramayimu, by VyasQ-Devu.—The Muhabha- 

y Mr* Colebrooke, in Ills very ingenious Introductory Remarks to the 
Sungskrktl edition of the Hitopud^shii, printed at the Seraropore press, has 
these Remarks on the Punch n-Tunuii £ “ in the concluding line of the 
poetical preface to the Hkopud&shfl, it is expressly declared to have been 
drawn from the Punch tt-Ttintrfi and other writings. The book thus men¬ 
tioned as the chief source from which that collection of fables was taken* 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito- 
pud^shu, of apologues recited by a learned bramhfln named Vishnoo Shur- 
ma, for the instruction of his pupils, the sons of an Indian Monarch ; hut 
it contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has been chiefly compiled from it; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree with them up>re 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, and the manner, in which 
the tales are related.*' 
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riUft/ by ditto,—The Shree-Bhagfiviltilj by ditto.— 
Maghu^ a poem by various learned men employed by 
king Maghfi.—ltugboo-Vfingshu, by Kalee-DasiL—Noi- 
shudhu, by Shree-H ursliu,—Bhflltee, by BliQrtree-Hilree. 
IviratarjooneeyB, by. BharHvee.—Raghuvu-panduveeyu, 
by Vishwfi-Nat’hu.—Nftlodiiyu, by Kalee-Dasu.—L/bhig- 
naiiu-ShilkoontulQ. — Kooraavfi-Sumbhuvu. — UnurffQ- 
Raghuvy G. — Malutee-Madhuvu.—Vasuvil-Dutta,—Ve- 
nee-Siiiigharu. — ParijatuHIfiruniL — Oosba-HttrQntL— 
Yikrumon ushee. — MatQvee-Kagnee-Mitrii, — Moodra- 
Raksh feu. — Ramay unfl-C h urnpoo.—Bharutfi-Chiimpoo. 
—U n i roodd h H -Chumpoo. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the Miihabharinft, 
the most historical of any of their shastrGs, is here in¬ 
serted : 

The first book contains accounts of—Poushyu, a king; 
Ootkunku, a sage; Pouluntt, a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Astiku, a sage 5 and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gtfroorii, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk; 
the birth ot the horse Oochchoishruva which Indru ob¬ 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by Jfinumejuyii; 
the race ot Yoodhisht’hirft: the birth of many different 
kings ; the birth of many heroes ; the birth of Vyasii- 
Devil, the (holy) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
hisht’hiru and his brethren ; the names of the gods from 

3 Maha signifies great, and Blniruta is the name of otic of the ancestors 
of Yoodhisht’iiiriL Vyasii, to whom this work is ascribed, lirmg in the 
age of Raimi, that Is, in the tr&a yoogfi, yet the events celebrated in this 
poem took place in the kulee yoogii, and Yoodhisht'hirfi, Krishna, and the 
rest of the personages found here, are all acknowledged to be persons Hiring 
in this last period* 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung; the rise of the 
doitytts, danQvus, yQkshQs, nagfis, serpents, gundhur- 
vus, the birds, and many other beings ; the birth and 
journey to heaven of Kunwu, a sage ; the birth of Bheesh- 
mix who forsook his kingdom and became a bribnhucharee ; 
the preservation of his brother king ChitrangQdu, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another brother 
Yichitriiveeryu ; 8 the birth of Yumii,under the curse of 
the sage Unimandiivyti; the births of Dhriturashtru 
and Pandoo; the journey of the Panditvus to Varii- 
navStu, where DooryodhunS seeks to destroy the Pan- 
duvus by blowing tiiem into the air while asleep; the 
consultation of Dooryodbunu and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with tlfe Panduvtis ; the entrance ofY r ood- 
hislit'biru and his friends into a forest, b where they meet 
a female giant, named Hirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bhceinu; the birth of Ghutotkuchu, a giant; 

* It appears necessary here to give some account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal subject of the MShabharutu : by the widow of 
Vichitriivetryu, Yedfi-VyaEu [the account of this man's own birth is inde¬ 
scribably obscene] had two sons, Dbrhurashtru and Pandoo, and by the 
slave girl of this widow another son, Vidooru. Dhriturashtru had one 
hundred sons, beginning with DooryodhunS; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under his name) had five sons, Yoodhist’liiiti, Blit emu, Urjooiiu, 
Nukooltk and Suhu-L)£viL The capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was HiUtina-pooru. After Vichitrii-vtieryu had retired to the 
forest, Bheeshmti, the eider brother, lived for some time, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sons of Dooryodhimii, Soon, however, 
quarrels arose in this large family, which induced Uooryodhdutl to give 
five small districts to the Fandftvtis for their portion* DooryodUttuu after¬ 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, according to the stipulation, the Pau- 
tluvug embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at tjie expiration 
of this term, through their friend Krishuu, they asked for live other towns ; 
which Dooryodhiinii refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what .they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Pand&vus. 

b While young, they fled from Dooryodbunu, and remained for some time 
concealed. 
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the meeting 1 of Vedii-Vyasn anti the Panduvus; the 
journey of the Panditrus to the house of a bramhun at 
Ekuchfikra, agreeably to the command of Vedti-VyasEl, 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Vukii, a giant, by these 
servants; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupildee, c and her brother 
Dhrishttidyoomnu ; the journey of the bramhtins of the 
above house to Punchalu, to be present at DroupQdetPs 

u u 

marriage, where Urjoonu overcomes UngaruvurnQ, a 
gundhurvu, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Yushisht’hQ and Ourvu ; 
the success of UrjoonQ in archery over all the ksliutriyus, 
and his consequent marriage with Droupudee ; the suc¬ 
cess of Bheemti and Urjoonu over Sh uly ft, Kftrnii/ and 
other kings, who wished to obtain Droupiidee ; the sus¬ 
picions of Biilurainu and Krishna, that these servants, 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the Panduviis; their journey to the sage Bharguvu, to 
tfolve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of Droupfi- 
dee, that his daughter should have five husbands; the 
explanation of Yedu-Vyasu, tliat as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might properly be 
called one ; Droupudee’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called iloivu; the journey of Vidooru, sent 
by Dhrit Brash tr ft to bring the PandftvBs; present made 
to Vidooru; interview 7 with Krishna; Yidoorft’s resi¬ 
dence at Khanduvil; the transfer of a small district by 
Dooryodhunii to the Panduviis; the directions of Nactldu 
respecting the times when Droupftdee’s five husbands 

& This woman, who makes so conspicuous a figure in this poem,'was the 
daughter of Droopudu, king of Punchalii. 

d This king was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos no\v, when fhey 
hear of a liberal person, say, “ What is that in comparison with the liberality 
of king Kurnu l” 
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should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondu 
and Oopusoondu; UrjooniTs meeting in tile forest with 
Goleopee, the daughter of Kouvuru, a serpent, with 
whom he has familiar intercourse- UrjooniTs visits to 
various holy places ; the birth of a son named Vubhroo- 
vahiinu; fable of the five ups liras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a bramhiln whose devotions they had inter¬ 
rupted ; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 
Urjoonu : UrjooniTs interview with Krishna atDwarilka; 
his elopement with Soobhildra, the sister of Krishna f 
the birth of Ubhimilnvoo, the son of Soobhfidra ; the 
birth of Droupiidee's five sons, ShutaneekQ, Shrootil- 
send, Pritivindhif, &c. ; Krishna and UrjooniTs play, in 
which one of them obtains a chukriT and a bow and ar¬ 
row ; UrjooniTs burning Khanduvu forest/ and the pre¬ 
servation from the fire of Miiytt, a damivii, and Tukshil- 
ku, a serpent; the birth of Sharungee, the son of M&ndfi- 
palu, a rishee. 

The second book: the meeting of the PandGvfts ; the 
pride of Urjoonii at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c*; description by JMariSdu of the court of the 
gods called D fish ii-dik-p alu ? s to correct UrjooniTs pride ; 

t The family of Krishivu seems to have been eminent, in au uncommon 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder dial the whole race was at last 
destroyed. The image of this woman is worshipped at the festivals of 
JUgiinnaVbu, who is also distinguished as her brother, 

f Urjoonti set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in order to cure him of a surfeit which 
he had contracted in eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice by J\Hi- 
rootii, a king, tu which clarified butter had been pouring on the fire, day and 
night for twelve mouths, in a stream as thick as an elephant's trunk, till 
poor Ugnee cmild eat no more. 

c The Hindoos believe that the universe is surrounded and guarded by Leu 
gods, called Dttshft-rlik-palu. 
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the commencement of the rajusooyu sacrifice by the Pan- 
duvus; the killing of king Jurasundhii by Bheemii; 
liberation by Kristin ft of the kings whom Juras&ndhu had 
imprisoned in a cave; subjugation by the Pandfivftsof all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings ; the grief of Dooryodhtintt at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa¬ 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bheemii; the challenge which Dooryodhunii, to be re¬ 
venged on the Pandflvusj sends to Yoodhisht’hiru ; pre¬ 
servation of Droupudee from Dooryodhunu by Dhritu* 
rashtriL 

The third book : the journey of Yoodhisht’hiru and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 
at dice / 1 when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhisht’hiru paid to Sooryu in order to ob¬ 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhiins; Vidooru driven away by Dhriturashtrft, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hiriPs family ; hia 
visit to Yoodhisht’hiru; his being brought back by Dhri- 
turashtru; the joy of Kurnu, one of the generals of 
Dhriturashtrifs army, at being made acquainted with a 

h This game is sanctioned hy the sliastru: Yondhisht/hhu, firsts lost his 
estates ; then, in succession, all the riches in his treasury, liis four brothers, 
atul his wife Droupttdeii* When Droupftd£e was brought to be given up to 
Dooryodhunu, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which site refused; he 
seized her by the clothes j but she left her clothes in his hands ; and as of¬ 
ten as he stript her, she was miraculously clothed again. At length Dhritii- 
rashtvu, the father of Dooryodhunu, was so pleased with Droupiidee, that 
he told her to ask what she would, and he would grant it* She first asked, 
for her husband's kingdom ; this was granted* She was permitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that her husband had lost was restored. Yoodhisht’hi¬ 
ru again encounters Shftkoonee at chess, atid again loses all* After this, 
Droupudee and her five husbands enter the forest* 
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plan to destroy the Panduvus; Vedu-VyasiYs persua¬ 
sions to Dhriturashtru and DooryodhQntt to desist, and 
not to go into the forest; account of Brflmlia’s cow 
Soorubbee ; the visit of Moitreyu, the sage, to Dooryo- 
dhitnu; his intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
Yoodhisht’liirfi a small estate, that he might not be com¬ 
pelled to remain in the forest; DooryodhttniPs anger- 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhunu and Dhriturashtrii: 
Bheerati destroys Kirmceru, a giant ; the journey of 
Krishna’s family into the PfinchalQ country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru, &c*; the anger of Krishnu at hearing of 
Dooryodhunfits conduct towards YoodhisfiPhirH, his 
friend; Drouptide#s weeping before Krishnu, and rela¬ 
tion of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishna’s promises 
of relief; Krislmti’s destruction of ShoubhQ, a king ; 
Krishna’s bringing Soobhiidra and her son to Dwa- 
rtfka, his capital; 1 the arrival of Dhrishttidyoomnii, 
the brother of Drouphdee, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her five children to his house; the journey of 
the Panduviis into Dwoitii forest, where Yoodhishl’hirG 
meets with Yu mu ; Bheemifs interview with many kings 
in the forest; Vedii-Yyastfs journey to see the Panduvfis r 
when he gives YoodhishPhirii an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo¬ 
val of the Panduvus into Kamyukii forest; tlrjoonu’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrii, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy DooryodhQniS ; &c.; 
Urjoonifs meeting with a fowler (an incarnation ofShivfi)* 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of tfrjoonu with the gods called 
the Dushil-dik'palti; IJrjoonu’s arrival at the heaven of 
Indrii; his obtaining the weapons; the fears of Dhritil- 
rashtrd and Dooryodhimu at the intelligence ; the inter¬ 
view of 1 oodhishPhirii with VrihiidushwiL a sage; 

* Kiishmi changed his capital from Mfit’hoora to Dwarttka. 
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Yoodhisht’hirfl’s grief; the history of king Ntilu; account 
of the excessive love betwixt Nihu and his wife, so that 
thej could not endure separation for the twinkling of an 
eye ; Niilu’s entrance into the forest:, and the perfect in¬ 
difference manifested by his wife; Lomilshu’s descent 
from heaven to sfce Yoodhisht’hiru; Urjoonifs return^ 
and relation to Yoodhiskt’hiru of his having obtained the 
weapons; LomushiTs pilgrimage; account of the bene* 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which Lomushu obtained from his pilgrimage ; the pil¬ 
grimage of Narudu and PoolQstyu; the magnificent sa¬ 
crifice offered by king GuyQ ; account of the sage Ugils- 
tyii; his eating Vatapee, a giant; UgustytPs journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son; account of 
Rishyushringu ; of Purushooramii; the journey of the 
family ot Krishna to Prubhasfi, a holy place; account of 
Soukilnyu; Chyvunu’s entertaining Ushwinee and Koo-* 
maru with the juice of the somu plant at a sacrifice of¬ 
fered by Ugffstyff ; the resplendauce of the body of Chy- 
vuniz through the favour of Uslnvinee and Koomaru ; 
account of Jiintoo, the son of king Somukii; SomukiVs 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(nurfi-yugnu); account of the kite and the pigeon; ac¬ 
count of IMitavukru; the dispute between C T shtavfikru 
and \ undee, son of V tiroonoo ; the victory over Vfindee 
by Ushtaviikrfl; the recovery of the father of Ushtavd- 
kru, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by V undee, in order to be carried down to the 
hydras ; account of Yuviikreetu, a sage ; of king Roivyii; 
of the journey of the Panduvus to mount Gundhumadu- 
nil; the visit of the Pauduvus to the Naraythm hermitage; 
their journey to mount Rilmvu; their visit to the Yftdfl- 
ree hermitage; DroupfidetPs dismissing Bheemii to fetch 
some flowers from a pool in Kddulee forest, where he 
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meets with HQnoonian ; the quarrel of Bheerad with the 
ydkslius and rakshdsus who guarded the pool ; Bheenm's 
killing the giant Jutasoord ; king Vrishtfpiirva’s visit to 
the Panduvds; the visit of the Panduvds to the Arshti- 
senu hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bbeemu to 
Broupudee respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visit of the Panduviis to the hermitage Vfidtirce; their 
bloody contest with the rakshdsds and yukshiis; their 
meeting with Koov6rd, the king of the ydkghds, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; Urjoond’s return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers ; destruction of Nivatu-ku- 
vuchti, a dandvd, and Kalukej u and Pouldinij, two giants, 
by YodhishPhiru ; Urjoond’s shewing to Yoodhisht’hini 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven ; Nanldu’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones ; descent of the Panduviis from mount Gundhdma- 
ddnd ; Bhcemu’s interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain; the question put by the hydra ; the threaten¬ 
ing of the hydra to devour Bhecmd unless he gave an an¬ 
swer ; Bheemd’s silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him 
up; YoodhishPhiru’s victory over the hydra* whom lie 
compels to vomit Bheemu up again ; the journey of the 
Panduvds into Kamydkd forest, where they are visited by 
Krishna, Narudu, and Markttndeyu ; account of king 
Frit’hoo; conversation betwixt Sihuswutee and Tark- 
shdrshee, a sage; account of the Mutsyii incarnation; 
Markundeyd’s visit to the Panduviis; Ins rehearsal of the 
poorands; account of king Indrudyoomnfi ; k of Dhoon- 
dhoomaru, a king ; of Ungira, a sage ; conversation be¬ 
twixt Sdtydbhama, the wife of Krishnd, and Droupudee ; 
journey of the Panddvds into Dwoitu forest; the journey 
of Dooryodhund and others into a forest to engage in a 

sport called Ghoshil-yatra, where some gtlndhurvus seize 
Dooryodhdnd and others, and carry them off; the success 

* This king first set up the image of JtigttimaViitl in Orissa, 
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of the Panddvus in recovering them ; Yoodhishtluru’s 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family had eaten op almost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the PanduvQs 
into Kamyuku forest; conversation respecting measures 
and coins ; Bheemti’s rescue of Droupiidee from the 
bands of Juyudrufhu, a king, and his victory over him ; 
a long account of Ramil, similar to that in the RarnaytinU; 
account of Savitree, the god who presides over the gayii- 
tree : Indrii’s assumption of the form of a bra ml uni, in 
which he goes to king Kurnu, and begs a pair of invahia- 
ble earrings from him; Indru's gift of a weapon to Kur¬ 
il ii which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
two pieces of wood together; DhurmiFs visit to his son 
YoodhishFhiru; account of VyasQ-DevtL 

The fourth book: the journey of the Panduvus to Yira- 
td, the residence of king Yiratii; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery their consultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhtinu’s spies; 
their agreement to become servants to king Viratd ; 
Yoodhisht'hirti’s resolve to become gamester to the king ; 
Rheemtf s to become his cook ; N ukoolifs to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; SHhu-DeviFs to be his herdsman; 
t)rjoonifs (in conformity to a curse that had been pro¬ 
nounced upon him by Rdmbha), to become an herma- 

1 According to their agreement with Dooiyodhiintl, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to speud the 
jast year in secrecy- But they were afraid their arms might betray them \ 
to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them up as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody would touch 
them* 
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phrodite, and teach the kind’s children to sing and dance; 
DrouptjdejTs to be seamstress to the queen ; the taking 
oft" their accustomed garments* and* one by one* entering 
the king's palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attachment of Keechtikfi, 
the queen’s brother, to Droupddee, and his inviting her 
to his bed; Droupildee’s refusal* and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gdndhurvlis, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him ; his contempt of what either gods or gftndhiir- 
vus could do; DroupHdee's continued refusal; Kee- 
chfikif’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Droupudee ; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort; the promise made by his sister to send Droupudee 
to a certain room for some food, where lie lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present; her claim for protection ; UhecmiTs anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on KeechfikG, but is prevented by 
tJrjoontt, who tells him, that if they make themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Droupfidee’s entreaty to Bheemii, to revenge her 
upon this fellow ; Bheemu’s soothing address and en¬ 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bheemu's instructions to Drou¬ 
pudee to appear to comply with the desires of KeechukQ, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room ; her com¬ 
pliance, with which KeechftkQ is wonderfully pleased ; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room ; Bheemtfs 
entrance at night into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Keechttktf, whom he murders, and then 
retires; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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giindhttrvus, Droupiidee’s supposed husbands, bad de¬ 
scended from heaven and killed Keechtiku ; escape of 
the Patoduviis from discovery ; the search for Droupudee 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Kee-s 
chukii, that they might burn her with the dead body : 
their destruction by Bheemii, in a concealed dre-s; Doo- 
ryodhutiiTs sending messengers to seek for the pandhvtis ; 
the fruitlessness of this search ■ the information given to 
Dooryodhunu by Trigurtttt, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Kifchiiktt, king Viratas famous conn 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratu had an incredible 
number of cattle, this was the time to plunder him ; Tri-* 
gurttil’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the north of 
ViratH’s territories, while Viratu exposes himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhisht'biru’s suggestion to Bheemu that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs ruined ; their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle; 
the approach of the army of DooryodhQnu, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the sou-of Viratu was 
placed; the distraction of Viratu on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north ; the maid¬ 
servant’s (Droupudee) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonu), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hiru; the mention of these words to Urjoonu, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con¬ 
fesses the fact; his entrance into the field against the 
army of Dooryodhunu, in which were the renowned 
warriors ShGlyfi, Kurnu, Dooryodhunu, &c.; the 
strength of the army of Dooryodhunu, all the sons 
of Kooroo,^ and which covered the whole country 
m A celebrated warder* 
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further than the eye could stretch; the flight of the son* 
of Viratu at beholding this immense multitude ; UrjooniTs 
bringing him twice back to the combat; tho suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow ot such a 
prodigious army, must be Urjoonu risen up from conceal¬ 
ment ; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired; the assertion of 
others that it must be him; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not; the expiration of 
the time ascertained; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoonii; the hesitation of the enemy; observa- 
tion of Kurnfi, that Urjoonft had burnt KhandilvQ forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indru, the king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharytt, who urged, that it was unavail¬ 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man ; the dispatching of ViratiPs son by 
Urjoonu to the spot where they had suspended their wea¬ 
pons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them ; his 

U y 

astonishment at the boldness of Urjoonu ; UrjoonQ’smak¬ 
ing- himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Bheemu, and the others are; Urjoonii’s 
answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such 
and such situations; Urjunoo’s courageous combat, in 
which he cuts off the hands of some, the feet and beads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri¬ 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the branches, drink 
blood from the stream; Urjoonu’s victory over all; hia 
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triumph ; the marriage of Ubhimtinyoo, the son of Ur- 
joonu by his wife Soobhiidra, and king Viratu’s daughter 
Gottfira, 

Tile fifth chapter : further account of the war between 
the families of Yoodhiskt’hiru and Dooryodhtfnff; new 
preparations for war- urjoond and Dooryodhttntthtjour¬ 
ney to Krishna on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side; KrishniTs secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhishfhiru, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army 11 to 
one side and himself to the other; Dooryodhilml’s choice 
of the army, and UijooniFs of Krishna ; the quarrel be¬ 
twixt Urjoond and Indrii respecting the burning of Kan- 
duvu forest belonging to Indrti; UrjoomYs victory over 
Indru ; the arrival at Yoodhisht’hiru’s of DhoumyiS, the 
priest of Yoodhisht’hirii and Dooryodhdmi; the march 
afShdlyfl with his army to join Yoodhisht’hiru, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo- 
dhdnfi, and being entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodhunu; Shdlytfs apo¬ 
logy to Yoodhish third for having joined Dooryodhunu; 
the sending of Dhoumyit, the priest of the Panddvfis, &c, 
to Dooryodhdnd; his conversation with Dhriturashtru, 
father to Dooryodhunu, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Panduvus, and sends the coun¬ 
sellor Sunjuyu to the Panddvus, whom he finds prepa¬ 
ring for war; Dhritflrasfatrips fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep ; VidooriPs encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations; Sdnjuyu's report of what he 
saw at Yoodhishtiuru’s ; DhritfirashtriPs sorrow on hear- 

n This army consisted of 19,693 chariots, 19,633 elephants, 59,049 ca¬ 
valry, and of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,035* 
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ing of Krishnu’s union with the Panduvus ; consolation 
afforded liim by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
SunQtkoomarH, a rishee; Krishna’s arrival at Hustina- 
poorQ, as mediator between the two families; Dooryo- 
dhanQ’s refusal to listen to Krisbnu’s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marriage of Mat&lee, a king ; Galuvtt’s 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
doola governed her subjects; Krishna’s taking Karntt 
up into his chariot, and shewing him the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which would attend the war; Kfirnu’s refusal 
to listen to him; Krisbnu’s report to the Panduvus 
that Dooryodhunu, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea¬ 
sures; their consultation with Krishna, and preparation 
for war; the assembling of the armies ; their number ou 
both sides ; Do oryodhu nil’s sending a messenger to the 
Panduviis to enquire whether they would begin the ac¬ 
tion the next day; the number of the charioteers, horse¬ 
men, &c.; conversation between Balflramu and Bheesh- 
mB, respecting Umva, a king’s daughter. 

The sixth chapter ; account of the wooden bull made 
by Stinjuyd;“ the fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht’hirfi 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 
many days and nights successively ; Urjoonu’s being 
wounded; liis despair of success, and his affliction at the 
Avar ; Krishnu’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage ; p the havock which Blieeshrau makes among 
Yoodbisht’hiru’s troops; the wise and fearless Krishnu’s 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bhccshmu 

° Made to insure success in the war, in imitation of the bull liberated at 
the time of making the offerings to the manes, 

^ It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to are the same 
as those detailed in the Bbuguvut-Gceta, 
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with a cane; his reproof of Urjoonu tor cowardice; 
Bheeshmu’s being wounded by Urjoonu, who throws him 
down from his chariot. 

The seventh chapter: DronacharyfiV appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodllfinfi’s armyj Urjoonfi’s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Urjoonu’s destruction ot king Bhfigfi- 
duttii, and of his elephants destruction, by Juyiidrfit’hu 
and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimiinyoo, a son of 
Urjoonu’s, about twelve years old; the destruction of 
Juyfidrut’hu and of seven fikshouhinee* of the enemy, 
by Urjoonu, filled with wrath ; the search for^Urjoonu. 
• by Bheemu and others in the enemy’s army ; Urjoonu s 
destruction of all the mighty men of^ valour in Dooryo- 
dhiinu’s army ; the destruction of Ulumbooshfi, Sliroo- 
tayoo, Jurasfindhfi, Somudfittu, Viratu, Droupfidu, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Urjoonu; Dronacharyfi 
killed, and also Ghutotkilchu, the son of Bheemu; the 
weapon called Narayunastrfi thrown by Ushwfitt’hama 
upon Urjoonu, 

The eighth chapter : Shfilyu’s appointment by Kfirafi 
to be his charioteer; death of Tripooru, a giant; quar¬ 
rels betwixt Kurnu aud Shfilyu; Kfirnti nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hirfi; the wrath of Yoodhislit’hiru and Urjoo- 
nil against Kurnu; Bheemu destroys Dooshasfinu and 
drinks his blood; Urjoonfi destroys Kurnu. 

The ninth chapter; Shfilytt’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief; account of Koomarfi; also of 
various ceremonies; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

’ This man had been the teacher of all <he chief warriors in botli tiic 
contending armies. r This elephant could stride eight mile* at once. 

5 About 1,530,900 soldiers. 
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tion of Dooryodhuufi’s army; the death of Shdlyd hy 
Yoodhisht’hirit; also of Soukonee, a warrior, by Sdhu- 
Devii; Dooryodhanil’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from Urjoonu, and their hiding themselves in a 
pool of water covered with weeds ; march of the Pan- 
dfivus to the place where Dooryodhund was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till lie rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Bheemu and Dooryo- 
dhdnu’s engagement in single combat with cluhs (gdda); 
Dooryodhiinu’s soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places Bnlura- 
niu’s repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Sdrdswdtee ; 
a great combat in which Bheemti breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhdnu with the gdda." 

The tenth chapter: the return of the victorious Panddvds 
to their homes, Kritdvurma, Kripacharyd, and Ushwdt- 
t’hama’s visit to Dooryodhdnu, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, &c.; Oslnvdtt’hama’s pro¬ 
mise to Dooryodhdnu, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhrishtudyoomnd, Drodpudee’s 
brother, and all the Panduvds and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, 
which brings to his mind the death of his father Drona- 
charyd; his approach to the Panduvus while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

* This is one of those thousand contrivances common among the Hindoos 
to escape future punishment. Yet many who call themselves Christians are 
equally superstitious: How many Christians of the Armenian and other 
communions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
shall be more likely to obtain heaven if they die in the hoiy city. 

“ In this Bheemu is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodhunii for 
taking his wife Drouphdee on his knee.— See page 433. 
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form of Shivii; his prayers and flatteries to the god Shi- 
vQ, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per¬ 
sons above-mentioned into the tents* where they bill 
Dhrishtudyoomnu and all the sons of Droopudu, while 
the rest of the Panduvus, through the favour of Krisbol, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht’hiru’s charioteer; 
Drooptidu's grief for his children ; he refuses food ; Bhee- 
miPs departure to slay UshwQtt’hama with a guda ; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Brum- 
hastrfi by tlie latter ; the interference of Krishnu, who per¬ 
ceives that by this instrument the Panduvus must infallibly 
be destroyed ; UrjOcntFs preventing, by another weapon, 
the Brumhastrii from doing any mischief; Urjooi^ifs 
making a wound in the head of Ushwutfhama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupudee by pre¬ 
senting it to her* 

The eleventh chapter: the Panduvus’ visit to blind Dhri- 
t ft rash tr ft, who requests to take Bheemti in his arms andeni- 
brace him; the putting in his arms an iron image of Bhee- 
mti ;* Dhriturashtrffs perception of his fault in wishing to 
destroy Bheemti, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia¬ 
tion of the world ; Vidoorii’s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope ; the procession of DhritftrashtriS 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over 
the slain ; the mournful lamentation of DhriturashtnTs 

x Dhritiurashtiu was incensed at Bhtemii for killing his son, and sought 
this met hod of rerenge* Under pretence of honouring Bheema by em¬ 
bracing him in his arms* (the frutcrnal hug) he intended to squeeze him to 
death, Krishuti, aware of the oid man’s design, persuaded them to put an 
iron image of Bheeum in his arms* which he squoze to powder. This cus¬ 
tom of infolding in the arms is still practised by the Hindoos on meeting 
a friend who has been absent. 
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wife Gandharee over her son Dooryodhunii; Dhrittirash- 
trtfs anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the stain, led by Vedd*Vyasfi to the held of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each ; description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war ; Krishna’s 
consolatory councils to Gandharee; the funeral eeiemo- 
nies for Dhnturashtru’s soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontee, the mother of Kiirnii; Vedii* 
Yyasu’s discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead* 

The twelfth chapter : Yoodhishfhiru’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Vedu-Vyasu’s discourse, recalling to his recol¬ 
lection the duties of the kshiRriyiis as born to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Kristint! and the 
rishees, by many modes of reasoning, he shews Yoodhish- 
t’hiru the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter: the exhortation of Bheeslnnij, 
the son of Gfinga, to Yoodhishf hirii, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit; the consent of 
Yoodliisht’hirtt ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe¬ 
rality ; the proper persons to whom gifts should be pre¬ 
sented; the duties of the four casts ; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to truth ; the praise 
of cows and bramhQns; account of the prevailing reli¬ 
gious ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost’hanS ; 
BheeshmtTs ascent to heaven/ 

> Bhi-tslmiu died childless, and of consequence, according to the shastrtf, 
ou^ht to have gone to a very different place, but being a great devotee, he 
ascended to heaven, and to make up the deficiency of his having no son to 
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The fourteenth chapter; the histories of kings Sum- 
vhrttu and Murootu ; an account of the method of ma¬ 
naging kings’ treasuries; the birth of king Pureekshitu ; 
preservation of PiireekshitiPs life by Ivrishnu ; war be¬ 
tween tlrjoonu and a number of kings 5 sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisk Third had liberated with the iu- 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war between 
VubhroovahQnUj the son of C hit rang dda, a female ser¬ 
pent, and Orjoonu, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which Ydmil 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter: Dhritttrashtru’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest with his mother as a 
hermit; \ idooru’s journey to comfort Dhrilura^htru un¬ 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with YoodhishPbi¬ 
rd ; the errand of Koontee, the mother of Yoodhishf bird, 
to comfort Dhritdrashtru; appearance of some of the re¬ 
lations of Dhriturashlru, who had been killed in war, as¬ 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost con¬ 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by Dhritdrash- 
trd on hearing these things ; Dlmtu rash trips ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by his mother ; Vidoorfr’s renunciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hirfi 
and IVarudd ; Narttdti’s prediction to YoodhishThirfi, 
that the race of Krishna would soon be destroyed* 

The sixteenth chapter: destruction of the whole race 

t u 

of Krislmu, by a curse of a bra m him ; Urjoonu’s journey 
, to D war ilka to see Kiislmu, whom he finds overwhelmed 

present the dally drinks offerings lit tnS favour after death, all ocher Hindoos 
art commanded to do this once a year, rti the name of Bhfesfmift, 
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with distress about his family; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by KrislinH for his father; Urjoonu’s gathering 
the remnant of Krishnu’s family into the palace in Dwa- 
ruka, where the women die; tfrjoonti’s reflections upon 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
dundee. 

The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Urjoonu, Ntikoolu,SiUiu-Devu, Bheemu, 
and Droupudee, who go the great w r ay ; their interview 
with Brumhu-pootru [the god of the river ot that name], 
in the form of a bramhfln, to whom Yoodhisht Iiiru, &c. 
does great honour, giving bim all their weapons ; the fall 
of Bheemu, Urjoonu, Suhtt-devu, Nukoolu, and Droupil- 
dee on the road ; 2 the leaving of them by Yoodhisht’hiru, 
who goes forward. 

The eighteenth chapter : the story of a dog which be¬ 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hiru to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrfi to meet the holy king; Yoodhish- 
t’hirfi’s demand that the dog, who had put himself under 
.his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that lie 
himself would not go ; the remonstrance of In dr u ; Yoo- 
dhislit’hiru's determination not to go without the dog; 
Tndru’s resistance ; renunciation by Yutnii of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hiru; ascent of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Yiimu, where he sees many of his relations 
who had been killed in the war ; tlieir addresses to Yoo¬ 
dhisht’hiru, who is deeply affected by their sufferings: 

* On account of the excessive cold on mount HimalSyti* 

* The reason why the * c holy** Yoodhisht’hirb was thus terrified with the 
sight of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos i Dro- 
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his departure from those parts; his bathing in Miinda- 
kinee, the name.assumed by GGnga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions. 

SECT. XLVIII .—On Geo graph}/. 

The Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this 
subject; but as nothing but actual observation bould 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as tlieir laws and institu¬ 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, completely failed. The geography 
of the pooranGs is utterly contemptible; and the descrip- 

nacharyu was so formidable a warrior, that the Pandfivfls had no hopes of 
gaining the victory unless they could cut him off j but he threw his arrows 
so quick, that none of the warriors could conie near him. Krishna at 
length thought upon a contrivance worthy his immaculate character. Dro- 
nadiaryu had a son named UshwGtt'hama, to whom he was much attached; 
and Kiishnu reflected, tiiat if he could throw Dronacharyil off his guard, by 
filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would be overthrown. He then 
caused it to be noised through the army, that Ushwfctt’hama, Dronachary&’s 
son was killed. The fatiier refused to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhiaht’hirii should say it was true, he would believe it. Krishnu pressed 
^ oodhisht him to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to. their 
affairs; and, in case of extremity, the shastrii had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood. \ oodhisht’hiru positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnu, Urjooufi, &c., who told him the 
asset tioit would not be a lie, for that an elephant of Dooryodh unit's, named 
Ushwutt’hama, had actually been killed in battle. DronacharyS was so 
overcome when he had been thus brought to believe the news, that Urjooou 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affairs. On 
account of this falsehood, i oodiiislit'hiiu, in going to heaven, was shocked 
by a sight of the torments of hell. Where did Krishna the father of this 
Jie, go? 

2 G 
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iioii of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
the least use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
the pooranus as well as the astronomical works ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastrus, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His¬ 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooraniis; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans¬ 
lated from the Shuptee-Sumbhedu. 

Ungii extends from Voidya-Natliii to the extremity 
of Boovuneshu ;—Bdngu from the sea to the Brumbft- 
pootru;—Kdlingu from the east of Jfiggunnafhu to the 
north bank of the river Krisknu ; many vamacharees re¬ 
side in these parts;—Keriilft from Soobrumhunyu to the 
temple of Junarddiinii, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Rameshwuru, Vunkuteshu, and Hungshft- 
kerillu-vadhuku ;—Siirveshti (in Keriilu), from Untmtfi- 
senu to Build;—Kashmere extends 400 miles, from 
Shariida-muhfi, to the extremity of Koonku and Derhu; 
—Kamu-roopfi comprizes, on mount Guneshu, Kolesh- 
wilru, Shwetu-giree, Tripoor a, and Neelu-purvutu 
Muharashtru or Kurnatii, including Oojjfiyinee and the 
holy place Marjarfi, extends from Trip finchdkii to Kola- 
poorfl. Andhru includes all the country from the south¬ 
west of Jdgtinnafhu to Brumura. Sourashtru extends 
from Hingoola to Jambukd by the sea-side on the west of 
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Konkund ; after this is Goorjjurd* Between Shree-shoilii 
and Choleshu is Troilingu, in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. The country ex¬ 
tending from Soorambikato mount Mdluyu iscalted Muld- 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kurnatit extends from Vamfi-Nat’hS to 
Shree-RfmiruldvineshwureG. the inhabitants of which coun- 

° o 

try live in plenty. Uvuntee extends from the river Tam* 
rupHrnee to the top of mount Shoiladree, and contains a 
famous image of Kalee. The country lying between Mil- 
ha-Bhtidrii-Kalee in the east, and Ramu-Doorga in the 
west, is called Yiddrbd. Muroo b reaches from Goojjuru 
eastward to the south of Dwarflka. c From Kotik unQ 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapee, the 
country is called AbhecrtL Maluvd, extending from 
Uviintee eastward to the north of Godavfiree, is a fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravirfi and 
Troilifigd is a country called Cholu, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Kshetru and to the north of Cholu, from Indru-Prust’hH, 
extending 480 miles, is Pun chain, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Piinchalu to 
the south-east of the country of the Mlecbehds, is Kam¬ 
boju, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratu is bounded on the north by Voidurbhu, on the 
south by Indru-Prttst’hQj and on the east by Murob. 
Pandyu is bounded on the south by Kamboju, and on the 
west by Indru-PriisPhu. From the river Gdndukee to 
Chumpardnyu is the country Yid6hu-Bhoomee. From 
Kamboju to the east of Mdha-Mlechchu is Valhcekii, fa- 
mous for its horses/ 1 Kiratu, a mountainous country, ex- 

b The desert. c At Dwaruka was KrishniPs palace, which is 

said to have been since washed away by the sea. d Perhaps the 

country now called Balk* 
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tends, on the northern bonndary of Kamboju and Val- 
beekii, to fiamii-Kshetrih Vtikifgnaiiii extends from 
the river Ktiriltoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are called Muha-Mlechchfi, or great 
barbarians. Khoorasanu extends from Hingoo-PceChu 
to Mifkshdshil; the inhabitants are all Mlechchus. 
Bhotu extends from Knsbmcerfi to the west of Kamil* 
roopiS, and to the south of Manuseshii. On the south¬ 
east of Manuseshu is Chcenu (China). Am Grog u, or 
Muba-Cheenfi (Great China) extends from KoihmSerit 
to the source of the Suriiyoo. Nepalu extends from 
Guneshwfirfi to Yogioee. Shiluhiittu (SylhcG, a moun¬ 
tainous country * extends from G finish w urn to the sea. 
What is called Gourii 6 extends from Biingu to Bhoo- 
vuneshh: here learning is much cultivated, Muha- 
Koshiilil is bounded on the east by Goldirneshu, on the 
.north by Aryavurttu, and on the west by Toiiiibhooktu : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. Mugiidhu extends from Vyaseshwimi to Prukri- 
tyantiikil: the southern part of Mugudhu, that is, from 
mount VflrGnti to mount Gidhrilkoolu, is called Iteetuku, 
and the northrn part, Magudhu : KeetukQ contains many 
vamacharees, and some atheists. Keetukti was the capital 
of the Magtidhu kings. On the north of Jiigunnathil is 
OotkOlu f * Shree-KoontillQ extends from KamQ-Giree 
to DwarGka. Muroo is situated on the south of Shree- 
KoontiLlS; and on its north is Rind, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. KonkiinTi extends from Tyudu 
to the sea, having in its centre Kolee, Between the 
Briimhu-pootru and Kamu-roopu, lies Koikuyu. To the 
south of Magudhu, and to the west of mount Vindhii, is 
ShoorilseniL Ivooroo lies on the borders of Hiistina- 
poorQ/ to the south of Kooroo-kshetril, and to the east of 
? A part of Bengal, f Orissa, 
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PunchalH. Singh ulu, a fine country, lies on the east of 
Muroo, and on the south of KamH-Giree. Poolindu lies 
to (he east of Shilflhuttfl (Sylhet), and to the north of 
Kamn-roopu. Kiftt’btt lies to the east of GunesshwHru, 
and to the north of the sea. MStsyu lies to the north of 
I oolindu and to the west of Kntt’hQ. Mtrdru is situated 
between Yiratu and Pandyfl. Souveeru, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of ShdorQsi5ntf, anti on the west 
of Kuntilku. Lulamu is situated on the west of Uvuntee, 
and on the south of VoidQrbhtt. Vffrvvurfi extends from 
Maya-pooru to the north of mount Sifptdshringif. Soin- 
dhuvii, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Xiunlia to Mukfca. Thus are described fifty-six coun¬ 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun¬ 
tries are found. 


The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantfi-ShiromQne*, by BhuskiSru, 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 

Litnka is situated in the middle of the world. To the 
cast of it lies Yumukotee; to the west Romtiktl. Its an¬ 
tipodal region is Siddhee-poorii. On the south of Liinka 
lies Y firii-Y anulii, and on the north, mount Soomeroo. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis¬ 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of 
the globe. On Soomeroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doit yds are placed in Yurfi-VaniLlu. 

On whatever spot a man may happen to Ire, he con¬ 
siders himself as standing on the highest point of the 
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globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are seen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. Those who appear 
in a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of JUmboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact bus 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk, 5 the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be¬ 
yond which lies Yfiru-Van ill ft. In the centre of the globe 
is Patalii, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen¬ 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the ireooriis and the hydras remain ; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island* is called Shaky, the thirdShalmulu, 
the fourth Koushu, the fifth Krouncbfi, the sixth Gornedu- 
hu, the seventh PooshhQm. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, anti each island is situated between two seas. 
To the north of Ltinka lies mount Himaluyu; north of Hi- 

h The seas encircle this globe like a belt, 

3 From which was obtained the water of immortality* and from which 
arose Litkhsmee and the muon. On its banks reside Brumha and the other 
as; and on its surface reposes Vlshnoo. 

k Jdmboo-dwetpuj though occupying half the globe, as reckoned only 
the first island. 
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maluyd, Hemtiketoo; and to the north of Hemflketoo, Ni* 
shiidu, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee- 
pooru,in succession, are the mountains Shringd-vanu, Shoo- 
klttj and Neelu. The country between Siddhee-pooru and 
Soomcroo is called DroimideshtL That which extends 
northward from Lilnka to Himaluyu, is called Bhartttd- 
vurshu ; that between Himaluyiland Himuketoo, KinnQ* 
ru-vttrshti, and that between Himtik6too and Nishudu, Hu- 
ree-vurshtL North of Siddhee-poorQ, as far as Shringnvan, 
the country is called Kooroo-viirshii; and, proceeding 
still north wards, the country between Shringdvan and 
mount Shooklfi, is called Hirunmuyfl-vurshil. Between 
Shooklu and Neelu, lies Kdmyuku-vurshG. North of 
Yilmukoteeis Maly u van, and north of Roniuku, Gundhu- 
madiinu. This ridge of mountains reaches to Ncelii and 
Nishtidu, The country between Malyuvan and Gundhu- 
madunuis called Ilavritii-vurshu; that between Malyuvan 
and the salt sea, Bluldrashwu-vurshu, and that between 
Gundhumadund and the sea, Ketoo-nialdkd-vilrshiu On 
the mountains Nishudu, Neelix, Soogdndhd, Malyu, Ke- 
ruld, and Ilavritu, the immortals partake of extatic plea¬ 
sures. 

Soom&roo is situated in the middle [of the island Jum- 
hooj. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones ; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
poo rands maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earthy and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz:. Mundixru, Soogundtm, Vi pool d, 
and Sooparshwu, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kudumbil, the jumboo, the vutd, 
and the pippulth From the juice which flows from the 
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jumboo, arises the river of that namethe ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold ; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for¬ 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are four forests, namely the excellent Chitrdrdt’hu 
(where the dpsdrds reside), Ndudunti, Dhritee,.(inha¬ 
bited by the d£vutas), and Voibhrajd; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroond, Man usd, Mdharhudu, and 
Shettt-jiilb, where, during the scorching heat of the sum¬ 
mer, the gods resort; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Soomeroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Brum- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Mdha-Devd reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vftnhee, Yfimu, Rakshusd, Vdroonfi, Vaoo, Koo* 
verij, and EeshQ. 

Vishnoo-Pddee, or Gdnga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Soomdroo; from thence, on mount Vish- 
khumbhu, and from thence, on the head of Mfiha-D6vfi. 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be¬ 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhd- 
drashwu-vdrshu, under the name of Seeta ; through Rha- 
rutu-vursbu, as tlldkd-Nunda; through Kctoo-Vfirshu, 
as Vunkshoo, and through Kooroo-vdrshQ, under the name 
of Rhudra. it any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of Gdnga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro¬ 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to¬ 
wards Gdnga, by that act enables his ancestors to over- 

A comment by LviksLmtC-Dasu adds, that the river Jumboo, after en¬ 
circling Soomeroo, enters the earth at the foot of the tree from which it 
sstiea. 
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come the messengers of Yu mu, and to ascend to the hea¬ 
ven of the gods. m 

BhariHQ-viirshu has nine divisions-, Oindril, Kiiseroo, 
Tamrdpurnu,Giibhustee, Kootnarika, Nagunchit, Suroyfi, 
Yaroonu. and Gandhurvu, Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno¬ 
ble who disregard cast. Bharutu-vurshd likewise contains 
seven mountains, Muhendru, Shooktee, Mold yd, Rikshit- 
kd, Panee-patru, SQhyii, and Vindyu. 

To the south of the equator is EhdorlHku^ to the 
north of which is BhoovU-lokQ, and farther north Swdr- 
lokd, or Soom^roo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is Muhtirlokil; 
above which is Jund-loku, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tupd-Iokd, and still higher Suty u-lokd. 

When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Ldnka, 
it is mid-day at Ydmd-kotee ; at Siddhee-pooru, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Roinuku, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as¬ 
certained, that Soomeroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Lunka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those who 

m The shastriis say, that the moment any one commences a journey to¬ 
wards Gttnga, his ancestors who are con fined by Yumii invisibly accompany 
him, and enjoy the offerings which he daily presents to them while standing 
\u the water; 
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are situated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at¬ 
tached to the earth ; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a jfilff 
jitntril/ To one advancing- northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po¬ 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in¬ 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojnnus 0 which he has 
moved from the equator by 365, the number of the de¬ 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojnnus on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree anyone may be si¬ 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Soomeroo, 
and to the ilsooriis on Juniboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the usoorixs in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the gods on mount 
Soomeroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. T he poor anus, to remove obstacles to 
the performance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and tlie day of the gods, 
by about three months/ 

n A circular machine for raising water, 

° Each yojuna u equal to five miles, 

p The shasrrus prohibit the investiture of a bramhuu with the poita, the 
perforation of the ears, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 
wells, &c* as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de¬ 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid¬ 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight,' 1 Brum ha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis¬ 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogits, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogus are equal to a day and a night of 
Brfimha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojunds, and its 
diameter 15S1 yojfinus, 24 fingshus/ The superficial con¬ 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yoj units, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojunfis on its circumfe¬ 
rence by the number which compose its diameter. For a 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Lfillfi 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex¬ 
perience. My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned pfindits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 

the night of the gods. According to the astronomical writers, the night of 
the gods commences on the venial equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pooraniis ignorantly place the commencement of this sea* 
son on the 30th Asharhii (12th July), and continue it to the 1st MagJiij (12th 
January)- This error BhaskthU endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
poorarifts abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these errors, while they published their own more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the poorauus to another 
yoogii. 

j i Hence a lunar month is equivalent to a night and a day of the pitrees* 

r Sixty ihigshus make one yojunii. 
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tween us* For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insufficient to 
coyer Its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, I 
And it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum¬ 
ference. 5. 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily prul By u, or des¬ 
truction. At the termination of a day of Bnlmha, the 
Bmmhyflpnllflvu takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed ofanitnation is absorbed in BriimhiL 
But when BrBmha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Brumhft, from 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritikff- 
prUlfiyifj ensues. At the new creation, when all things 
proceed again from Brijnihu, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atyttnti&fi-prttlOyuj is confined to the yogee, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both ot merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 
world, and is absorbed in Brurnhu. 

In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the danfivus, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, id 
their respective stations. 

* UDIti appeass to bare maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obtained* 
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Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,871,200,920,000,000 yojiiiius. Some maintain, that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the BrSni- 
handu>kutahu, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouramkiis, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi¬ 
nion, we abide by the decision of those pundits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an arnulukee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex¬ 
tend, Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogfl, we can¬ 
not say ; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of the sphere in this yoogfi, and to it we adhere, 

SECT. XLIX .—Works on the Military Art . 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if still extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhiinoor-vedtl, 
from dhiinoosh, a bow, and vedd, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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pooraniis, from which the author has selected the follow¬ 
ing facts; 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
combat; and that they were prepared for this important 
employment by a military education ; nor is it less cer¬ 
tain, that many of these monarch 9 were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-rnen, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water-car¬ 
riers, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged : a circle of foot-men 
surrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di¬ 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Gurooru ? another into that of a half moon ; others into 
the forms of the lion or the tyger ; another into a line of 
single warriors; another into the form of a carriage, or 
the lily, the mSkttru, a giant, a giindhurvii, a bull, 

He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer¬ 
tain expressions of abuse. 

During an engagement, many different modes of war- 
lare were pursued, such as, single combat; chariots en- 
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gaging with chariots; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c.; fighting without order; with various 
weapons, in ambuscade; under invisible forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen¬ 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow¬ 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen ; of each horseman, ten bow-men; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful; or he who had 
asked for quarter; or he who had declined further fight¬ 
ing ; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 
females, children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one, 1 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags, 
cows’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird Gurooru, or Shivu’s bull, Hfinooman, the kovi- 

1 The chariot of Soorytt (the sun) is represented as lulling hut nne wheel. 
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darB," the lion, the milkuru, a fish, a serpent, an alms’- 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are 
said to leave been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi¬ 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene¬ 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhu- 
rutee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 

b 

called a RKtee 5 with thousands* an Utee-rdtee, with ten 
thousands^ a MBha-rutee ; while the charioteer who over¬ 
came footmen; wrestlers ? spear-men, bludgeon-men; &c. 
was called Rut’hu-yootupu-yootdpu, 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war; a storm at the commencement of the inarch \ 
an earthquake ; the implements of war dropping from 
the hands of the soldiers ; vultures passing over the army* 

% Bauhinia, several species, This was the flag used by the Hindoo kings 
of the raceof the sun. 
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and making a screaming noise * the rays around the sun 
becoming red ; the moon’s appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, ora vulture 
seen walking near the army , the howling of shakals ; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chariot; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven ; darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow, 
or a deer, or a bramhflm, on the left of the army, or of 
ashakalon its right; the carrying to the right of the 
army a corpse ora pan of water; the falling of blood 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, with 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red, in the front of the army ; 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief- the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru-‘ 
ment of war : and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars : and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore—from one 
bamboo the god Brumha made three different bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakd, 
which he gave to Sbivfl ; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Koduudu, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandeevd was also presented, but V^ishnoo gave this 
bow to Purushaommtf, and he with it destroyed the 
kshtitrytts in twenty-one different engagements. It after¬ 
wards came into the possession of Ramu, of Indrfl, and 
of Urjoonu ; the last of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of DooryodbunB, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharngfi; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, SfiptiVTarfi, 
vo h, iv. 2 n 
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and those made with ivory* Gtijti DfmtiL The bow was 
three cubits and a half or four cubits in length* and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 
edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 
used fur a long time together* Some bows were painted 
at the back, others had small bells fastened to them; others 
a ch'amiiru ;* others were set with jewels* and others had 
small flags appended to them* The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, goldthread, &e. 
The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth : Shivu used to place his in the skin of a snake* 

To prevent injury front the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing oil the skin, a leathern 
sleeve, called godha, was worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c,, painted with different ornaments; pointed 
with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea¬ 
thers of the crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some 
other bird: the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross-bow to discharge bullets* The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bbtiriitu were each 6400 pounds in 
weight: so says the RamayixniL 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three-fourths 
of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


K The tail of the cow of Tartary* 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store ofarrows, some ot which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 

.A youth was first instructed in the method ot untying 
the how, of anointing it, See. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing tip his bow and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep oft’ the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the hoiv. r A good archer drew his bow, at arm s 
length, till the extremities met, and tilL the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow r , lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, w'hich are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per¬ 
fect in this art; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never-failing grasp, and w r ho repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling; to he expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be able to elude his an¬ 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 

y By the twang of many bows together, the sbastrussay, enemies have 
sometimes fallen senseless to the ground. 
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Ills antagonist to throw him on his back, or to seize his 
foot; but he was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in¬ 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an¬ 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two, 

SECT. h.—Of Works on the Arts y or the Shi/pH 
shastrus. 

The original work, Chutooshtishtee-Killa-Nirnuyu, by 
Vatsayunu, is said to have been drawn from the original 
vedu ; but neither this work nor any other on the arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present; though some frag¬ 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrus, are 
found in the smritees and pooranfis, 

Vatsayunu mentions the following different professions, 
the origin of which he ascribes, first to Brumha,and next to 
Vishwukiirma : the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the taylor, 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master, 7 ' the confec¬ 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 

* The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant sensation* 
which generally composes the person to slerp. 
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mimick, the conductor of festivals, 3 the dresser, h the war- 
riot, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c,, the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thatcher, the mason, 
the distiller, the basket-maker, the oil-man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c, Vatsyunu also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen^ 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the Jyotish-Saru-Sungruhu, and the Tifliee-Tutwft, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhuns who have studied these works. 

In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume 
will be found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. JA.—Qf ike Sungskritu Grammars, 

( Vyaliurunu.) 

These grammars are very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first Sungskritu grammar, 
called Muheshwtirii, is fabulously attributed to the god Shi* 
vu; another called the Oindrii, to India, and the Ghandnl 
to Chundru. The grammar of Paninee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
Moogdhubodhtt stands lowest, though perhaps very un* 
justly. 

a In scripture language, <c the ruler of the feast.” John ji« y. 
b 4 person employed in dressing‘dancers, players, images, &c. 
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The MoogdhHbodhit may be selected as a specimen of 
other grammars : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
short Rules, termed shootrfis, wrought up to the highest de¬ 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed V ri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Sun- 
dhee, viz, the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Shiibdu, 
viz. Sounds : this includes substantives, adjectives, pro¬ 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dliatoos, or Roots: this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs* Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser¬ 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, KritH, or the formation of sub¬ 
stantives, adjectives, participles, &c., from dbatons. The 
last division includes Streetyfi, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Silmasd, or rules for compound words ; Karuktf, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and TudhitU, or the formation of patro- 
nimics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Sungkshiptu-Saru is chiefly 
studied ; in the midland parts, the Moogdliiibodhu, and 
in the eastern the Ktilapu, The Sarilswutu is also in 
high estimation; and in some parts, the Soopijdmu 
grammar is studied by a few. 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdhdbodhdj if 
written with care, is about three roopees, Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LIT,—■ Grammars still exianU 

The Paninee, by Paninee, — The Paninee'Sbbtrii* 
fihashwu-Vartikd, by Katyay unu. — The Pamnee-Sbo- 
trd-Yartiku, by Kashika-Dasu*—The Paiiinee-Sootrd- 
Bhashy d, by Ununtd-Devd.—The Swdru-Munjuree." 
The Cliundrikn, by Ramu-Shunnachmytu—The Pildfi- 
Chundrika.—The Siddhantu-Chimdrika, by Ramashrd- 
niacharyQ.—The Vyakurunu-Pudu-Munjuree, by Hilru- 
DdUji-M-ishrJt,—The Vyakurunu-LGgboo-Vrittee,—The 
Vrihddvoiyakdrunu-BhobshdiiQ, by H uree-DeekshittL— 
The VoiyakfirGnu-Bhooshtmd, by ditto.—A comment on 
ditto,* by Prusadu,—The Swurd-Voidikee-Prukriya, by 
Shakdtayunit —The Oonadee, by Bheemd-Senacharyu. 
*—The Tuttwd-Bodhinee, by Kashika-DasiL—The Dha- 
too-Prd4eepQ-Moitreyu, by Mitracharyib—T he Dliatoo- 
PatTiu, by Paninee.—The Gund-PaFhfi, by Bdrdhfliiia- 
ntt-Oopadhyayd,—The Prdkriya-Koumoodee 9 by Krish- 
nu-Pdnditu*—The Prukriya- V yakliya, by ditto. — 1 he 
Prusadd-Koumoodee.—The Muiioruina, by Bhuttojee- 
Dcekshitu* — A comment on ditto, by RAma-Nat- 
hu. —* The Yrihut-Shubdcndoo-Shekhurd, by lid- 
reejee-Deekshitd.—A comment on ditto, called the ChL 
ddstTiee-Mala, by Balumd-Bhuttm—The Ltighoo-Shiib- 
dendoo-Shekhuru, by Nagojce-Bhiittd.—-The Pdribha* 
shendoo-Shekdru, by ditto,—The Mdnjdosha, by ditto. 
—The Munjoasha-Yyakhya-Ku!a ? by BaldfoEbBhftttn. 
The PRribhusha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-BhuUu — I he Pd* 
ribhashendoo-Shekurd-Tceka,—A comment on ditto, by 
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Koiydtd*—An account of this comment, by Nagojee- 
Bhuttu.—A comment on the PUribhasha, entitled Pu- 
ribhashart'hu SSngrtthfi-Yyakhya-Chiiiidrika*—The Kou- 
stoobhu, by Rhuttojee-Deekshitd. — A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prubha, by Balumu-BhfittiL—The JBha- 
shyQ-Prddeepti-Vivurtlnu, by Naraydnft-Bhfittu.—The 
Vyakhya-Prtideepd, by Nagojee-Bhuttu.—The Koumoo- 
dee, by Bhdttojee-Deekshitu.“The LdgiiooKoumoo- 
dee 3 by ditto.—The Mudhyd-Koumoodee, by Bhurfid- 
wajiL—The Sard-Koumoodee, by Shree-Dhdrd-Dundee. 
—The Shdbdtt-Rutnd, byHuree*Bbttttti*—The Bhooshu- 
ndSard-Ddrpdnd, by Hdree-Bhdttd.—Acommenton the 
YoiyakSrfind-BhooshifniL-- The Ldghoo-Bbdoshdnu, by 
Koondd-Bhdttii.—A part of the Prdkeernd-Prukashu, by 
HelarajiL—The Gdnd Rdtnd-Mfihodddhee, by Yurdhtt- 
raand-Oopadhyayfl —A comment on ditto, by ditto*—- 
The Sarfi-SflngrBhH.—The Gnapuka-Vdlee.~The Bha- 
sha-Yrittee, by Poorooshottiim u .—A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-DhttriL— The Dhatoo-Gfinu-Nirndyd, by 
Gopee-Chftndrft*— 1 The Dhatoo-PrSdeepQ, by MoitreyK- 
Rukshitu—The Dhatoo-Prukashd, by Bdldramu-Pun- 
chandnth—The Prdbodhij-Prdka&hd, by ditto*—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhu-M itfioruma, by 
Bhdttojee-Deekshitu*—The Vrittee-Sungrrthdj by Nago- 
jee-Bhdltu.—The Ldghoo-ShiSbdu-RutnQ, bv ditto.—The 
Shubdd-Rutnd-Teeka, by BalKmd-Bhuttd*—The Gttnu- 
Stlmoohu.—The Puribhasha, by Seerd-Devd.—The Ka- 
shdkritsnd, by Kashdkritsnd.—Tise PistSlee, by Pisdlee* 
— The Shaktttayunu, by Shakdtaydnd,—The Kootun- 
mash u, by Join6ndrtL—The Rdvee-Rdhusyu, by Hula- 
yoodhu, 

r I he Kulapit, by Sdrvvdvijrniacharyil,—An enlargement 
of ditto, by Doorgd-Singfi.—Another, by Poonddree- 
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kashu*—The Kulapfi-Clittrkureetii-RuhQsyti.—The Kit- 
lapfi-Dhatoo-Sadttnu-ShiibdarmlViu—The KtUapu-Puri- 
shishtu-Teeka, by Ilamit-Chundrii-Chiikrfiviirtee. — A 
ditto, by Gopee-Naf litL—The Katifntrtt-PjSnjika, by Tri- 
lochdnu-Dastl*—The Katiintrii-Yrittee, by YBrtt-Roo- 
chee* 

u 

The SanlswEUii, by l/noohuotee-Swiiroopaeharyu.—• 
A comment on ditto*—Another, called Poonjflrajit, by 
Foonjtiraju, 

Sungshiptil-Sard, by Krumddeeshwuru.—A comment 
on ditto, by Goyee-Chifndrib—Another by Huree-RtfiiiiL 
“Stingshiptii-Saru-Sumput* 

The Moogdhi1bodhu ? c by Vopil-Devil*—-A comment on 
ditto, called Shfibdu-Deeptka, by GovindtbliamiL— 
Others by Bhurtitu-MiiHiktl^ by Shree-VilHubhii, by De- 
vee-DasK, by Mudhoo-Soodhunu, by Vidya-Nivaaii, by 
Ramil-TQrkktt-YageeshQ, and by RamanttndQ-Kashee- 
swftrtl.—The Mnogdhubodhti-Purishishtu, by ditto*—The 
Kiivee-Ktilpil-Droomii, by Vopii-Devu,—A comment on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Ramu-NvayahuikariL— 
The Diiatoo-Teeka, by Voptf-Devti,— A Work under 
the same name by Doorga-Dasu. 

The Ntivyu-Yyakttruniij by Mfidunii-Punehanilnii*— 
The Ehodripnlyogil, by Kevulu-Rarml-Punchanunu^ 

c An edition of this work, containing 311 pages, 12mo, has been printed 
at the Seram pore press* 

4 From kdvhtQ, only, and Ramil; which means (expressive of astron 
religious attachment) ts Only Eatnu/' or None but Ramti/' Pun chanting 
is merely a title* This person’s name will be found in page 314, as the 
author of an astronomical work* 
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The Roopil-Mala.—The Bhavfi-Singlifi-Prukriya.—The 
Soopudmu, by Puthnu-Nahbu.—A comment on ditto, by 
Yishnoo-Mishru.—The Dhrootubodhit, by JJhdrutu-Mul- 
liku.—The Saravdlee, by Krishnu-Vunclopadhyayu.--The 
Karika-Bulee, by Krislmd-Mishru.—The Soobodhinee, by 
ditto.—The Sheegru-Bodhu, by B&luramUfPunchaiiilnu. 
—The Mdheebhdtlee, by Muhee-Bhuttu.—The Hoimu- 
YyakBrunu.—The Uutnu-Mala.—The Shubdu-Tuttwu. 
—The Gnanamritii.—The Prakritu-Kdlpdturoo, by Ra- 
mfl-Tdrkft-Vageeshd.—The Shubdu-Bodd-Prukashu, by 
Gungeshopa-dhyayB.—The Doorghutu-Tipdnee, by dit¬ 
to.—The Kardku-Chdkrd.—The Yusoo-Dhatoo-Karika. 
—The Shoivd-Yyakfirdnu.—The Lukarit-Vadu.—The 
Nirooktd.—The Shiksha. 

In the Prakritu Language. The Prakritu-Lunkeslv- 
wuru, by Luiikeshwii.ru. 

SECT. LIU.— Of the Sungskritu Dictionaries , 

( KoshuJ. 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Sdngskritu was 
cultivated in former periods. They are written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Sungskritu 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

TJmurd-Singhu has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged all his words under the following 
heads : heaven, patald, earth, towns, mountains, forests, 
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and medical plants, animals, man, bramlnins, kshtltriyiis, 
voishviis, shoodrQs, epithets of persons, qualities of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending in 
different letters, indeclinables, and remarks on tlie gen¬ 
ders. This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful as a scientific work, 

as well as a vocabulary* 
g ^ 

The work of Uinuru-SingiF is almost universally con¬ 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti¬ 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of comments have been written on this work, 
among which are the Pudu-Chiuidrika, the Vyakbya-Roo- 
dru, the Vyakhya-Prudccpu, the Moogdhubodhincc, the 
Sanl-Soondttru, the Pildart’hu-Kmimooded, the Trikan- 
dd-Tiveku, and four others by Ncelu-KimPhii, llamu- 
Turkhu-Vageeshfi, Bhurutu-Mulliku, and Kayu-Moo- 
kootu. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 
they affix. 

SECT. LIV. Dictionaries si ill extant* 

The Modi nee, by Medinee.—The RiUnfi-Mala, by 
Htftayodhii.—'The Hoimu, by Hemu-Chftn4rtt. — The 
Trikandu-Shcshu, hy Pooroosho'ttHmQ*—The Vtehwtt- 

c Umui u-Shiglrii is supposed to have lived in the reign of Vikrumatityu, 
about eight hundred and twenty-four years agq. He compiled hi* dictionary 
from several others. A very excellent edition of the Umfirfi-Kdsbii* with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, has been published by H. T* 
Colebrnoke, Esq*, and printed at the press of tbe Serampme Society of Mis* 
pionaries. A w i j f ten copy o f tlic Um u ru-Koshfi ae Ite fo r t hree roopecs r it 
coot ah is about one hundred leaves* 
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Prukashu, by Muheshwdrii,—The UmtirunKoshil, by 
Umurii SinghQ.—The Haravillee, b y Poorooshottumu, 
The Umuru-Mala, by Ujuyii,*—The Umuru-tutwfl, by 
Vachuspiltee.—The Vurniidtshilnu, by Ootpulinee.— 
The Lbiadee Koshtl, by Roodrii.—The Bhagooree*~-The 
Rubbusu. — The Uroonu-Dtittu, by Bopalitu. — The 
Huddu-Chundru, by ShoobhankiL—The Dwiroopu-Kos- 
hii, by Vyaree,—The Shubdu-Mala, by Juta-DhiirtU— 
The Shtibdii-Rutna-Vulee, by Ekakshurce-Koshii. — 
The Rhooree-Prdyogu. —The DrivyabhidbaniL — The 
ShQbdu-Chdnclrika.-—The MuntrabhidhaniL—The Shub- 
darnuvu, by Soobhootee,—The Shubdil-Miikodudhce, by 
Dundee. — The Faduvu.—The DImriinec. 

SECT. LV. Of Translations from the Sungskritu y and 
Works written in the dialed of India , 

Translations from the SQngskritu are not iiuiiig- 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of works to be 
found in this language i and this is easily accounted for : 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
hfins, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
the language of the gods. Some persons have sup¬ 
posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindoost- 
lianee, but so far from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
bailee is no where the language of a single village of 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindooafhanu, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived from the SilngskritiL We 
might go still farther, and say, that not a single Hindoo, 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks theHindoost*- 
hanee as his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been or are connected with Musiil- 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Siingskritu, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here lie begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite¬ 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume: 

In Bengalee .—The Chiiridee, by Kiivee-Kunkunii, a 
bramhun, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to¬ 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals,—The new Chun- 
dee, and the Ramayiinti, by RLimaimndu~Teert*hu- 
Swamee. 

A poetical version of the Itamay unu, by Krittee-Vasil, 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

The MuhabhariUu, by Kashee-Dasu; a shoddru ; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it at their leisure. 

The Mttsttsa-Milngifld, by Kshemaniindu, a shoodru; 
a work respecting the goddess Mundsa, at whose festival 
the contents are sung. 

The Vishaiakshee, by Mookoondd, a bramhun, is a 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals* 

The Shivii-Ganu, by RaniesliwdrG, a poetical work 
on the adventures of Sbivu as a mendicant, sung at 
festivals, &e. 

The Sutyfi-Narayilml, a story by Shun kit racharyti a 
bramhun, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by 
the name of Sutyu-Narayfinu, and amongst the MGsul- 
nians by the name of SutyQ-peerfl, 
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The Dhurmfi-Ganfi, by Vinuyu-Lukshmfinfi and Gfi- 
nit-RamiL This is a story in verse respecting Laoo-Senii, 
a person who, through the power of Y8mil (Death) is 
said to have caused the sun to arise in the west. The 
sfinyasees sing these verses at the festivals of Dhfirinu 
(Yumii), as do also lepers and others, who make vows to 
this god. 

The Kristin u-Mfingulfi, by Maduvil, a poem on the 
revels of Krishna and the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnu, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindfi-Mungfilu, by liuree-Dasu, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Ilfiree, or Krishnfi. 

The Kaiika-Mfiiigfilfi, by Krishnfi-Raniu, a shdddru, 
and Kfivee-Vullubhii, a bramhuu : a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soonduru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary- 
manner, the daughter of Veerfi-Singhu, the raja of Burd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mungtilu. 

The Unnfida-Mfingfilfi, by Bharutu-Chundrfi-Rayfi, a 
work respecting the goddess tTnnu-Pborna. 

The Pfincluinfinu-Geetfi, by Uyodhya-Ranafi, a slioo- 
drfi, a work in praise of Pfiiichanunfi, Dfikshinfi-Rayti, 
Shfisht’hee, Makalfi, &c. 

TheGunga-Bhuktee-Turungince, by Doorga-Prflsadfi: 
a poem relative to Gfinga. 

The Devee-Mahatniyu-Chfindrika, by Ubliuyu-Churfi¬ 
nd : a story relative to Doorga in the form of Mfiha- 
Maya.—Kalec-Kcerttfinfi, by llamfi-Prusadfi, a shoodrfi : 
a similar work.—Bhfivanec, by Doorgu-Ramfi, a similar 
story. 

The Krishnu-Kccrtfind, byGovindu-Dasii and Vidya- 
Pfitee. 
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The Choi tuny ti-MungKlu, by Loch fin H, a voishivuvu: 
the history of the god Chnitmiyu in verse.—Pashundu- 
Duluml* by Radha-Madhuvij* a voiahnuvu : a work in 
favour of the voishnuvds.— Choitunyu-ChuritamritLL ? by 
Krishriu-Dasu* a voishnuvu, a work in defence of Choi- 
tuny fi, partly in SungskritQ and partly in Bengalee.*-Yoi- 
shnQvtir- V unduna, by Doivukec-Nunduntt, a voishnuvu. 
—OhoituuyQ-BhagtivtitUj by Yrinda-YdnEI-Dasu* a voish- 
niivii.—MQnu-Shiksliya, by NdroUftm u, a voishnuvu**—* 
Krisumuy u-Kulika, hy SuiiatffnQ, a voishnuvu: on faith 
in Krislnul.—Premu-Bhdktee-Chundrika* by T’kakoorQ- 
Goswanvet?. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation* and 
the stories they contain are almost universally known 
among the Hindoos. 

In the Language of MU'hila, or Tirhoot. —The Huree- 
V fingshd, by Bhomdnd-Kdvee.—The Rookminee-H dr fi¬ 
nd, by Vidya-Pfitee.—The Oosha-Hdruuu, by ditto.—The 
Mdheshu-Vance, by ditto.—The Vishnoo-Pudu, by ditto. 
— The Krishiiii-Churitru, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language.— The Ramayunit, by Bhdvu* 
Bhdotee.—The Bhagaviltu, by Dundee.—The Bhardtu, 
by Aiasanee-Pyadund.—The Itagli fi v ii-Pandfi veeyfi, by 
Shunkuru.—The Bhuvance-Purinuyu, by Bhitvu-Bhdo- 
tee.— The Mdnoo-Chdritrd, by Alasanee-Pyadunu.— 
The Radha-Madhuvu-Sumvadd. — The Kiratarjoonec- 
yfi, by Alasanee-Pyadfiiifi.— The Rookminee-Pdrinu- 
yd.— The Soobhtidra-Pdrindyd.— The Nuloduyu.— 
The Hdrish-Chundrd-Natdkd. — The Parijatd.—The 
Mfihec-Ravund-Chdritru, by Luskusumee.—The Sha- 
nmgd-Dhuru-Chdritrti, by Naguina. — The Rookman- 
gudii-Chdrild.—The Hdnoomdntd-Vijuyu, by ditto. 
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In the Hindee .—The Ramayfind, by Toolusee-Dasu. 
—The Ramu-Chundrika, by Kuvee-Priya.—The Vigna- 
nu-Geeta, and the Rdsiku-Priva, by KeshSvu-Dasu.— 
The Rdsurajd, by Mdtee-Raiiiu.—The Bhaguvdtd, by 
Bhod-Putee. — The Shdorb-Saguru, by Shoord-Dasu.— 
The Phadildlee-PrukasliQ, by Shooku-Devfi.— 1 The Ku- 
vee-KooIu-Kunt’habhttrund, by Chintamdnee.—The Bu- 
lu-Bhddrd-Chedntee, by Bdld-Bhudrd.—The NuUhu* 
Shikha, and the Ushtfi-Yamd, by Devd-Rajd.—The Sup- 
tfi-Shfitee, by Viharee-Dasu.—The Singhasdnd-Vfitri- 
shee.—The Vetalu-Pdchishee. 

In the Vrujui-Bhaska. —Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
13th of August, IS 17: “ There are in the Bruju-Bhasha 
two Geetas, one or two Ramayuntts, the Bhaguvdtu, 
and several books containing stories (Itihasu), all of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally.” 

In the Marhatta. —TheRookminee-Swuyttmburd.—The 
Panddvu-Prdtapu. — The Hdree-Vijuyd.—The Shivu- 
Leelamritu.—The Soodainu-Chdritrd.—The Poorvdnee, 
by Damojec-Punt’hil.—The Shravdnd-Poorvunee, by 
ditto.—The Pandoo-Raogu-Mahatmyfl.—The Uhee-Ra- 
vdtiu.—The Geeta, by Ramd-Dasu.—The Manusd-Lee- 
la, by Ramd-Dasu. 

% 

In the dialect of Bhoju-pooru .—The liamd-Jdmud, by 
Toolusee-Dasfi. 

In the Ootkulu, or a dialect used in Orissa. —The Bha- 
gfivntfi, by Jugdnnat’hd-Dasu.—The Mdhabharutfi, by 
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Sarula-Dasu.—The Ramayunu.—The Itihasu, by Vish- 
noo-Dasn.—The Geelu-Govindu, by Dhfirftnee-Dhurfi. 
—The Geeta, the Kartiku-JVIahatmyu, and the Rdsfl- 
KullolS, by Krishnu-Dasu.— The Kanchuofl-Luta.—The 
Ooddhnvu-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-Yijuyu; the 
Ilungsu Dodtu, the Lukshmee-Vilashu; the Dhuriinee- 
Dhfirft. 

In the ^fsawi.—The M illiabharutfi, by UnuntQ-Kimdulee. 
—The Geeta, by ditto.—A part of the Shree-Bhaguvutix, 
by ditto.—The Shree-Bhaguvutu, by Shunkuru.—A po¬ 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto.—The Btlru- 
Geelu, by ditto.—The Ffusijngd, by ditto.—The Leeia- 
Mala, by ditto.—The Kanu-Khoa, by ditto.—The Gho- 
sha, by Madliuvu.—The Kalika-pooranu, by ditto.—The 
Chundee.—The Raju-Neetee. — The Boonujee.—The 
H Qrish-Chu ndropakbyanih—The RainayuqfL—The Ra- 
mu-Keertimu. 

In the dialect of Joy pore. —The VQsuntu-Rajii.—The 
Rutnu-Mala, by ShivK-Rajii.—The SliivU-Choupuyee, by 
Shivu-Dasu.—The Dadookee-Vanee, by Dadoo.—The 
Mfldhoo-Maliitee.—The Charund-Rilsu.—The Shivil-Sa' 
guru, by ShivQ-Raju.—The Shooru-Dasu-Kuvitwu, by 
Shooru-Dasu. — The Geetfi, by Ajomayilrtt. — Another 
Geetu, by Phutyolu-Yelo.—The HtUtu-Priideepu. 

In the dialect of Jihugelkiind. —The Sooyabhuy tt-Tu- 
ree.—The Dadra.—The Koonduriya, by Giree-Dhurtt. 

In the dialect of Bundelkund. —The Bhrumuru-Geetii, 
by Krishnu-Dasu.—The Rasu-Leela, by Shooru-Dasu.— 
The Bhaguvutil, by Priyu-Dasu.—The Snehu-LeeJa, by 
Ivan dr ii-Dasu. 
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In the Nepaul dialect .—The Krishnu-Churitru, by Ra 
mfi-Chdndrd.—The Chandkyu. 

In the Huriamt .—The Rookminee-Mdngdlu, and the 
Soodamu-Clmriti'u. 

lathe Witch (Outch ).—The Sahevand-Mirja, by Chiin- 
dru-Vand.—The Oomuru-Mard vee, by ditto.—The Shu* 
shee-Prushnd, by ditto. 

In the dialect of Kunojd .—The Prit’hoo-Raj u-Ray dso, 
by Chfindrd.—The Dhoo-Leela.—The JQyd-Chdndrd* 
Prukashfl, fay Chdndrd-Iihatu.—The KdveePrdkashu. 
•—The Vanee-BhaoshdntL—The Doorga Bhasha.—The 
Geeta.—TheDhunnayee.—TheVinuyii-Putrjka, by Too- 
Idsee-Dasd,—The Raind-Shulaka, by ditto. 

• 

In the Bikaneer dialect .—The Gout uni u-Rayuso, by 
Sumuyd-Gundru.—The Shree-Palil-Rayuso.—The Shalu- 
Bhudru*RaydsOj by Jind-Hdrd-Kislnvurd. — The She* 
goonjd Rayuso, by Sumuyu-Gdndhrd.— The Danfi* 
Sheclu-Choudhariya, by Kshuma-Kidyanfi.—The Boon* 
tee*Shooddlid-Ma 1 u, by Jinti-HQru-KishwQru. — The 
Doodhya-Rayuso, by Oodflyu-Bhanoo.—The Bhurulee- 
Poorandj by Rayd Bhanoo. 

In the Harotee dialect .—The Dholamai iinee,—The So. 
ret V ijo.—The Soorujdnu Koruso,—The Phiitiimulu.— 
Hie Nflt’ha-Maroo,—The Bd.ru- Doomfi.—-The Bhagd- 
TI ie Chfindera*—The Meenee* —The Parusfmu,—> 
1 he Amirii-Kosako.—The Saonkilooru,—The Tejo-Dhu- 

—The Charunit. 

In the Sindhoo ( Sinde J.~The Bhdgimldgeeta^ by Bhagu- 
viHii-DasiL-The Dralaldja-Punjuraj by Sab4vQ-Ranafi-Tfia- 
kooxtt.-The Oorere-Laldja-Punjuraj byKHrmfi-Bhogd. 
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Present State of Leammg.] OF THE HINDOOS. 

I 1 rom a perusal of the preceding pages it will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques¬ 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
jears in the act ol rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at¬ 
tracted universal homage and applause : some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shunku- 
racharyu, for instance, after his arrival at Benares, placing 
himself under the care of (lovindacharyu, who taught 
the doctrines of the VedantiS philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day: here he took 
the staff of the dundee, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which had then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. Shunkurfi, however, was determined to raise 
his sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis¬ 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes.—In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis¬ 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a dundee, mul¬ 
titudes were constrained to enter into this order of as¬ 
cetics.—^'rile effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day : it is said, that not less than 4,000 
dundees now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples; and in 
Diavira there is still an annual assembly of dfiadees, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

rims, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al¬ 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
respect the principle adopted by almost every philoso- 
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p local sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 
characteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
oi the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will Cud the names of almost all the learned Hin¬ 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. an account of the present slate of 
learning amongst this people. 

In the court of Yikrifmadityii were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After this 
period arose Ooduydnacharyfi, author of a comment on 
theNyayiS philosophy;—Mundtinil-Mishru, a Meemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shunkiira- 
charyu, as well as the suppressor of the sect of dundees; 
— V r aehusputee-Mishru, who wrote an explanation of 
six dfirshiiniSs;—MadhuvacharyG, who lived at the court 
of BookmQnQ, and wrote the Udhikurunti-Mala, a work 
on the Meemangsa philosophy still popular. — SurvvG- 
Vtlrmmacharyd Gungeshu, author of a work on the 
sootrds of Goutduiu. — Shoold-Panee, a writer on the 
civil and canon lawBhuvd.Devd-BhGttd, and Jee- 
mootS-Vahdnd, both smritee writers;—Umfiru-Singhu, 
author of a dictionary;— Poorooshottdmu, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary;—Dhavuku, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shree-Hurshu ;—Mdyboru-Bliutid, a cele¬ 
brated poet and philosopher;—Krishnil-AnGndij) a tun- 
tru writer;—Shiromunee, who wrote a comment on Gun- 
gesliu; Mfit hoora-Nat’hu, a hramhun of Nudeeya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 
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ment on the Chintamunec of Gungeshwuru;—Jugiidee- 
shu of Nudeeya, tlie author of a comment on the work of 
Shiromfinee;—GudadhBru, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromunee;—Juyu-Devu, author of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passages in several 
works of the modern Noiyayikus;—Ti t ’ Jioo- Ra m u - Tur¬ 
ku-Puncha nun u, and Krishnfi-Kantu-Vidyalunkaru, the 
great-grandsons of Gudadhiiru ;~ShSr unu-T Srkalunkarfl, 
and Shunkuru-1 urkfivageeshu.—The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal: Shivu-Nat’hh-Vidya- 
Yachusputee, of Nudeeya; and Rdgkoo-Mfinee-Vidya- 
Bhooshunu, and tfnuntu-Ramu-Vidya-VageeshH, of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Among the works published in India within the last 
hundred years are, the Vyuvust’ha-Sungruhu, by Gopa- 
lu-Punchanflnu, of Nudeeya, on the civil law.—-A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krislinu-Jeevfinfl-Ydn- 
dyopadhyayu, of Krishnu-Niigihru.—A grammar by Bhu- 
rutu-Mulliku, of Pindira. — The Vivadarnttvu-Setoo, a 
work on law, by Y aneshwuru-Vidyalunkaru and others. 
—Yivadubhungarniivij, a law work, by Jugunnat’bil- 
T drku-Punchanun u. 

The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
Chutooslipat’hee/ which signifies the place where the 
four shastrfis are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 

* From diOtoorO, four shastrus, and pat’M, the place of reading : by 
the four shaati Es, h to be under Btoody the grammars, the law works, the 
poorantis, and the dtirshun&g. 
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two side tows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end : this is abo of clay* These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur¬ 
prise ail English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts are frequently erected at the ex* 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils* The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling; the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid* In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be¬ 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month* 
ly sum to their support. At Nudeeya the last case is 
common* 

After a school room and lodging rooms have been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher in¬ 
vites a few bramhuns and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhuns 
are dismissed with some trifling presents* 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives; but 
should he have obtained some reputation tor learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de¬ 
dication of sacred things, &c,, he soon collects a number 
of purooas, b viz, pupils or readers* 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the college hall, or hut, when 

h From puiMiUj to road* 
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(he different classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bath inn', 
worship, eating, and sleep; and at three they resume 
their studies, tvhich continue till twilight. Nearly tvyo 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating, 
smoaking, and relaxation; and the studies are afterwards 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal: one in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta¬ 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read; 
and in a few of these schools, something of the pooranBs 
and smritees is taught. In the second order of colleges, 
the law works are read, and in some cases the pooranus ; 
and in the third order, works on the nyayu durshunu. 
In all these colleges, select works are read, and their 
meaning explained; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of 
the lessons after they hayebeen committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyayn 
shastrus are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress; and the pupils of each class, 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as 
asked: thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the 
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meaning of the comments before they leave college; and 
some ? content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home* At night the pupils 
at these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory: these studies are frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikd students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work* This ap¬ 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar ; 
but as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and under&und a poem, 
or a law book, or a work ou philosophy, he may com¬ 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyayus, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho¬ 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common : in¬ 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly dflndees, teach the v6du and other shastrds to dis¬ 
ciples at the mutt hits' where they happen to reside. 
The vedfls are studied most in the south-west, in Toilun- 
gt£, and the Dravirfl country. In Bengal there are like- 

Mr* Colebrooke calls these places conreuts of ascetics* 
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wise individuals who teach different parts of learning at 
their leisure hours; or who have two or three pupils* 
who support themselves* 

No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils ; 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn¬ 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at festivals* and by annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thus de¬ 
voting his time to the instruction of others* The teacher 
is also invited to all public ceremonies* and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village* 
For his opinion in points of disputed property* and when 
an atonement is to be made for some offence* the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted* and receives fees- If he 
can from these funds give learning to a number* and add 
the gift of food also to a few r , his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order* procuring for him honour in 
this world* and the highest benefits in a future state* 
Hence* though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils* he is not left to want; he obtains a subsistence, 
but this in most cases is rather a scanty one* Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual* 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man* he 
then fares better* 

The pupils, if grown up* are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the college* 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity* In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance* In others, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 

Miilt'hus , or convents of ascetics , al Benares , where the 
vedu is taught (IS 17). 

TeachurSi No* of Students; 

Vishwu-Nat’hii-Bhut-Gooroo-jee, of Doorga-Ghatd, 25 
Valu Deekshitii-vok, of ditto, ------ 20 

Narayfintt-Deekshitii, of ditto, ------ 25 

Vapoo-Bhiit-Pouranikii, of ditto, ----- 10 

Vaifim-Bhut, of ditto, - -- -- -- - f0 

Rungu-Bhut-Ambekdrii, of ditto, ----- 15 

Keshuvu-Bhut,a Marhatta, of ditto, - - - - 12 

Valu-Krishntt-Bhilt-Yoshee, of ditto, - - - - CO 

Valfim-Blnlt-Movunee, of ditto, ----- go 

GdneshH-Bhut-Datard, of ditto, ----- 20 

NarayBnfi-Devu, of ditto, - -- -- --25 

Bhoirum-Bhut, a ToilfingH, of ditto, - - - 15 

Jeevu-Rainii-Bhut-Go&i U-Vule, of ditto, - - 15 

Valu-Deekshitu-Gouru-Vulc, of ditto, - - - 20 

Chintamdnee-Deekshitii, of ditto, ----- 25 

Ramti-Dcekshitfi-Phiitke, of ditto, ----- 12 

ValBm-Bbut-Vujhe, of Doorga-Ghatii, - - - 25 

Shivti-Lingavfidhanee, of ditto, ----- 17 

Bhayya-Deekshitu, of ditto, ------ 10 

Nurd-Singhfi-Deekshitu, of Narfidu-Ghatu, - - 20 

Yishwfi-Nat’hii-BImt-Jovishee, of ditto, - - - 22 

y * 

Jdgdnnat’hu-UvBdhanee, of ditto, ----- 12 

Bhikum-Bhut, of ditto, ------- - 12 

UnBntu-Uvudhanee, of H ii nooni until-Ghat B, - 25 
NfirB-Sah-UvBdhaiiee, of ditto, ----- 20 

Vinayuku-Bhiit-Koonie, of Doorga-Giiatfi, - - 10 
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Teachers. No. of Students. 

Cheepolekdrd-Yojuneshwdril, of ditto, - - - 10 

Shree-Dhuru-Biiut-Dhoopukur, of ditto, - - - 20 
Pranfi-Na t’hfi- B hdt-She vu r£, of ditto, - - - 15 
Shivd-Ramu-Bhut-lvature, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Damoddru-Bhdt-Sdpre, of ditto, 20 

Kashce-Nat’kii-Blmt-Goolfivekdr, of ditto, •* - 10 

Shivu-Ramu-Deeksliitu, of DBshashwfl-Medhd-Gha- 

tfi,.- - - -.12 

Govindd-Bliut-Keshuvarii, of ditto, - - - - 12 

Nara_yfind-Deekshitu-Murdkdnkdr, of ditto, - - 15 

Gtneshtt-Bhut-Gablie, of ditto, - - - - - 30 

Baboo-Bhfit-Nirmule, of ditto, ------ 30 

HBrit-Devil, of ditto, - -15 

Ramu-Chundrd-Devu, of ditto,.- 20 

Nana-Bhaskurii, of ditto, - -- -- --50 

Yaldm-Bhdt-D6vii, of ditto, ------ 25 

Tirmdl-Blidt, of ditto, - -- -- -- -15 
Hdree-Devd-Bhfit, of ditto, - -- -- --15 

Krislmd Bhut-Devu, of ditto, ----- 15 

Jdgdnnat’hd-Deekshitd-Ayachitu, of ditto, - - 25 
Sifkha-Ramd-BhiH-Korure, of ditto, - - - 15 

Bhikdm-Bhdt-Vishwd'Rdopd, of ditto, - - - - 20 
Viahwu-Nat’hu-Bhdt-Vishwfi-Roopd, of ditto, - 12 

Where all ike Shastrus are professed to be taught. 

0hobdlu-Shastree, of Dfishashwd-Medhii-Ghalu, 16 
Neeid-Kunt’hu-Shastree, of M d ngu 1 u-Go u re e-Gbat ii,25 
Sooha-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatd, .15 

Where the Paninee grammar atone is taught. 

Krishnd-Puntd-Sheshd, of Sooru-Tola, - - - - 15 

Knshnd-Ramfi-PuntS-Sheshu, of Chou-Kliumba, 16 
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Teaclicrs. No. of Studcn is. 

S hi vd-Ra m d -Punt d-D dsh u-Pootr u, of Ghasee-Tola, 10 
Meghd-Nat’ln1-Devd,ofDhoondhee-V"inaydkd-OolIa,10 
Junarddumi-Shaslree-Gard-Gur, of Govindu-Nayu- 


ku-Muhulla, - -- -- -- -- -- ]5 
Bhat-Shastree, of Ogneedhresdiwurd-Gliatu, - 10 

Gholu-Bhiit-VisliwH-Roopuj of Ddsbashwd-Medbu- 
Ghatd, ---------- - 15 

Jlfiree-Shdnkdiu-Shastree, of Bfingalee-Tola, - 15 

Sbeeta-Ramd-Bhut-Teksbe, of Doorga-Ghatfi, - 10 

Valdni-Bhdt-Ndgdrdkdrj of Dhoondhee-Vinayuku- 
Muhulla, - -- -- -- -- -- - 10 

Nana-Pat’huku, of Munee-Kdriiikd-Gbatu, - - 10 

Kashee-Nat’hu-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatu, - - 10 

Sheshu-Sbastree, of Vindhu-Madhavu-Ghatu, - 17 

Gunga-Ramu-Shastrce, of Raniu-Ghatd - - - 20 
Bheeshmu-Putee } of Sbooru-Tola, ----- JO 

Gopee-Nat’hd-Pdntd-Tople, of Natosha-Bazar, - 10 

Vit’hd-Shastree, of JoitunQ-Vara, ----- 15 

Where the poets and law boohs are read. 
Huree-Ramd-Tara, of Brumhd-Ghatd, - - 10 


Where the vcdantu and meemangsa works are read. 
Biljru-Tunbu-Sooba-Sliastree, of Dusk ash w u-Mc d- 


hu-Ghatu, - -- -- -- -- -- J2 

Meenakshee-Shastree, of Hunoomdntd-Gliatd, - 12 


Where the nyayii and law books arc read. 

Sdda-Shivd-Bhdt-Gabhej of Ddsbaslnvd-Mcdhu- 
Ghatu, 10 
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Teachers. No, of Students, 

JVhere the grammar and law books are read . 

Tatajoyfisheej of Nayfikfl-Muhifllii, - - - - 15 

Where the nyayu works are read , 


Ldkshmee-Shastree-Bliarude, of Ggneeshwdru- 
Ghatu, ------- ---- -10 

Pranu-Nat’hii-Punlfl-Topule, of Nat’hoo-Saru-Brum- 
ltu-Pooree, - -- -- -- -- -- JO 

Go vindd-Naraydiid-Bhdttacliarydj of Bungalee- 
Tola, 15 

Meghtt Nat’hu-Devd, of Dhoondee-Vinayfikd-Mu- 
hdlla, - - -.- - - 10 


Where the grammar and astronomical works are read. 
Vald-Krishnd-Joydshee, of Bi'dmhd-Ghatd, - 15 

Where the grammar and nyayu works are read. 

Bhoiruvtt-Misliru, of Siddh^sliwuree-Muliulla, - SO 
M find sa-Ra m u-Pat’h uk u, of D ushashw u-M t d iih-Gha- 
tu ? - -- -- -- -- -- -- - 15 

Where the law books alone are taught. 

Raja-Ram d-BIidt-BImt, of Munee-Kumika-Ghatu, 15 

Where the astronomical works alone are read. 

P drum d-Sookhd-Joy dshee, of Dara-Ndgdrd, - 90 
Vasoo-Dcvd-Joydshee, of Ramd-GIiatd, - - - 15 
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Mut'hus at the village of Moongonda, on the banks of 
the Godavuree, in Toiliingii. 

Brumhu-Devu-Shastree: here the vedu and all the 
shastrifs are read. 

Lukshmee-Narayunu-Shastree : the vedu, the nyayu, and 
meeinangsa. 

Lukshmec-Naray iinfi-Shastree : the vedu, and grammar. 
Gunti-Piitee-Shastree ; the vedu, nyayu, and vedantu. 
Venkutu-Shastree; the vedu, nyayu, grammar, and mee- 
inangsa. 

Yogec-Somu-Yagee: the same works. 

AT NUDEEYA. 

Nyayu colleges .— Sh i v ii-Nat’hu-Vidya-Vaehuspdtee, 
has one hundred and twenty-five students.—RamQ-Loch- 
unu-Nyayu-Bhdoshunu, twenty students.—Kashee-Nat’- 
hn-Turku-Chooramunee, thirty ditto.—Ubhuyaimndu- 
Turkalunkaru, twenty ditto.—Ramd-Shfirfinu-Nyayu- 
Vagecshu, fifteen ditto—Bhola-Nat’hu-Sbiromunee, 
twelve ditto.—Rad h a-Nat’ hu-Tfirkii-P fine ha n find, ten 
ditto. Ramu -Mohunu-Y idya- Vaekusputee, twenty ditto. 
—Sin ce- Ra in it-T firku-Bhoosh« n u, t wenty di tto.—Kalee- 
Kantu Chooramunee, five ditto—Krishna-Kantfi-Vidya, 
Vageeshii, fifteen ditto—Tfirkalfinkarfi, fifteen ditto— 
Kalee-Prusilnnu, fifteen ditto—Madhttvu-Tiirku-Sid- 
dhantu, twenty-five ditto—Kumdla-kantu-Turku-Choo- 
ramunee, twenty-five ditto—Keshwmu-TurkB-Bhdd- 
shdnfi, twenty ditto—Kanlu-Vidyalfinkaru, forty ditto* 

Lara colleges.— Ramfi-N at’hu-Tdrktf-Siddbantu, forty 
students. Gunga-Dhiiru-Shironiimee, twenty-five ditto. 

Devec-1 urkalunkaru, twenty-five ditto.—Moliunit-Vi- 
dya-Vachusputee, twenty ditto—Gangolee-Tfirkalunka- 
rfi, ten ditto—Krishnil-Kantu-Tfirkfi-Bhodshuinl, tendit- 
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to,—PranH'KrishnS-Turku-Vage£shfi ? five ditto,—Pooro- 
hi til, five ditto."Kashee-Kantfi-Turku^Cfaooramunee, thir¬ 
ty ditto*—Kalee-Kaiitu-TurkQ-PilnchaiiunQj twenty ditto# 

■—Gudadfidru-Trirku-YageesliUj twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poetical works are r^rf.—Kalee- 
Kantu-Tnrku-ChooratnLLnee ; fifty students. 

Where the. astronomical works are read*— Gooroo-Pru* 
fiadii-Siddhantu-V”ageeshil ? fifty students. 

TVhere the grammar is read. —ShfimbhDd-Nat’hfi-Choo-* 
ram u nee, five students. 

The following among other colleges are found in Cal* 
eutta; and in these the nyayu and sniritee shastrus are 

u 

principally taught :—Unnntudtamu-Vidya- Yagec$fatf, of 
Hatee-Baganij, fifteen students,'—Ramu-KooinarfrTurka- 
lunkarii, of ditto, eight students.— Ramri-Toshuiiu-Yidya- 
lunkaru, of ditto, eight ditto,—Ramti-Doolalii-Ghooramu- 
nee, of ditto, five ditto,—Gouru-Milnee-iNyayalunkaru, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Kashoe-NaFhu-Turku-Yagecshu, 
of GhoshalQ-Baganu, six* ditto.—liamu-Shevuku- Vidya- 
Vageeshu,ofSliikdas er-Baganij, four ditto.—Mrityoonjdyfi* 
Vidyalfinkaru, of Bag-Bazar, fiftqgn ditto —Ramu-Kis* 
Iiorfi-Turku-Chodramunee, of ditto, six ditto,—Ramu- 
Koomaru-Shiromunee, of ditto, four ditto,—Jfiyii-Nara- 
yuiiu-Tfirku-Punchaniinu, of Talar-Baganu, five ditto.— 
Shitmbho o- Vaehfispfitee, of ditto, six ditto.—Shivil-Ra- 
m il-Ny ay u-Vageeshu, of Lal-Baganu, ten ditto.—Cxou- 
rft-MohQnti-Vidya-Booshunu, of ditto, four ditto,—Hu* 
ree-Pr ifaad ti-Turku-Pun chan u nil, of Hatee-Baganu, four 
ditto.—Ramu-Naraytinu-Turku-Princhanunu, of Sliimila, 

* These pnpUs are supported bf Gflor^-FrSsadS^&shoo, aod Nutidii- 
NalS-Diitlu, 
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five ditto.—RamG-Huree-Vidya-Bhooshunu, of Hureetu- 
kee-Baganu, six ditto,—Kilmfila-Kantii-Yidyaluiakarfij of 
Arukoolee, six ditto,—Govindti-Turkil-Punehanilntt, of 
ditto, five ditto.—PeetanibGriUNyayG-BhooshGnu, of dit¬ 
to, five ditto,—Parvfttee-TurkG-Bhooshfttiu, of T’hQnP- 
hdniya, four ditto.—Kashee-Nat’hG-Tilrkalitnkaru, of 
ditto, three ditto.— RamG-Nat J hu-Yachusputee, of Shi- 
mila, nine ditto,—RamG'Tunoo-TSrkO-Siddhantii, of Mu- 
lilnga, six 1 ditto.—RamG-Tttnoo-Vidya-Yageeshti, of 
Shobha-Bazar, five ditto.—RamG-Koomaru-TurkG-Pfin- 
ehanunii, ofYeerG Para, five ditto.—Kalee-DasG-Vidya- 
Vageeshu, of Italee, five ditto.—Ram G-DbGiiG-Turku- 
Yageeshfi, of Shimila, five ditto. 

The author is afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names ; he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other places in Bengal where learning ii most 
cultivated ;— 

At Yashh-Variya, a place not far beyond Hoogley, are 
twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the nyayfi 
philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In 
the towns of Trivenee, Koomaru-Huttu, and Bhat-Para, 
there are perhaps seven or eight similar schools, jGgGn- 
nat’hG-Tfirku-PunclMn&nG, a lew years ago, presided at a 
large school in Trivenee. He was acquainted in some 
measure with‘the vedfi, and is said to have studied the 
vedantu, the- sankhyfi, the patunjGlG, the nyayu, the 
smritee, the tuntru, the kavyG, the pooranG, and other 
shastrfts. lie was supposed to be the most learned as 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at 
the time of his death. Gondfdu-Paru and BhudreshwOru 
contain each about ten nyayu schools. At Jfiyu-Nugfiru 

; Thsse students are supported by Ramu-Mbliunu-DuttG* 
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and Mfljilee-Poorti seventeen or eighteen similar schools 
are found; at Andooiu, ten or twelve; and at Valee, 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects; they are placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Tfirkalun- 
karQ, he who is ornamented by the turku, i. e. by the 
nyayfi shastrils; Vidyalunkaru, he who is ornamented 
by learning; NyayalunkarQ, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayii shastrus,™The word bhbdshftnii, which has 
the same meaning as SlHnkaru, is in the same manner 
attached to the words Turku, Vidya, and Nyayii.—Va- 
geeshu, the lord of words, and Rixtnu, a jewel, are at¬ 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
—Punchanunii, or the live-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five niouths.^Turkfi-Chooramfmee, or 
the jevrel-adorned head of the njayu, is drawn from 
choorfl, a head, and munee, a jewel;—Turkii-Shiro- 
inunec is derived from shiru, the head, and mfmee.— 
Vidya-Nivasii, the residence of leafning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasil, a residence.—Vidyarnuvu, and 
Vidya-Sag urn, signify a sea of learning, from urntivu, 
and sagurii, the sea.—Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nklhee, a jewel; Kunt’ha-bhurttnu, or a necklace of 
learning, from kunt’lm, the neck, and uhhuruua, an or¬ 
nament ; and Sarvvu-Bhoumu, the king of learning, from 
survvii, all, and bhoomee, land.—These titles are gene^- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 

VOL. iv. 2 & 
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chosen the particular work which they propose to study i 
the pupil always chases a title which none of his an¬ 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
of his family,—as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour* 

Hindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &e. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint,—Munoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student; 
u These following must a student in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem* 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi¬ 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu¬ 
rified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him shew respect to the images of the 
deities, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him 
abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from sw r eet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings ; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for his eyes ; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and in¬ 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de¬ 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men. 55 

The number of holidays among the Hindoos is a most se¬ 
rious drawback not only upon the industry but on the learn¬ 
ing of the country; the colleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, on the eighth of the waxing or wa¬ 
ning of the moon; on the day in which it may happen to 
thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; whenever an 
honourable person arrives as a guest * at the festival of 
Surdswiitee, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, and other 
festivals,—and at many other times. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for** 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning- The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among them* The 
manner also in whi«li they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients* The more their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis¬ 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be unjust to 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science; but let the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with, 
the writings of any nation flourishing at the same period* 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be 
in favour of the Hindoos. 

At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuitofknowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few if 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses¬ 
sions, devote their time to the pursuit of science. The 
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whole is a trade; hence knowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of money, and n© art or science is 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
what he thinks will carry him through life; he has no 
ambition to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; he makes 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize* 

It is laid down as a rule in the shastrils, that a gift to a 
bramhttn is meritorious in proportion to his learning: 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 
away the most costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re¬ 
quire a knowledge of some of the law books ; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know¬ 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possessor their own 
shastrus is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramhttns and voidyfls learn the Sungskritii grammar, 
but the old Sungskritii, the dialect of the vedu, is known 
by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand bramlmns, there may 
be one thousand who learn the grammar of the Sungs- 
kritu; of whom four or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavyu, and fifty some parts of the ulunfcaru shas- 
triis. Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the smritees; but not more than ten, any parts of the 
timtrus. Three hundred may study the nayG, but only 
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live or six the meemangsti, the sankhyQ, the vedantit, 
the patslnjtilthe voisheshikii shastrus, or the v6dih 
Ten persons in this number of bramhuns may become 
learned in the astronomical shastrus, while ten more un¬ 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shree-Bhaguvutu and some ot the pooranus. 
Those who study the vedix and the dQrshunus are con¬ 
sidered as the most learned* The next in rank are those 
who study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Sungskritii books* A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes* Of late several Hin¬ 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections of 
Sungskritii works. In the library of Shree-RamieHuree- 
Vishwasuj a kaytist’hfi 7 of Khurduh, near Seram pore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per¬ 
haps nearly the same number in that of raja Ndvu- 
Krishnu of Calcutta*—The shastrus have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following: one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the Sungskritii, a comment on some 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
young, among which are the Bhuttee of Bhurtree-HHree, 
and the Koomaru and Rfighoo■ Vungshu of Kalee-Dasii; 
one or two law books, with some comment; part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy; a chapter or 
two of some pooranu ; a few abridgments on the common 
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ceremonies, and a copy of the Chhnrlee, a popular work 
on the wars of Doorga, extracted fiom the Markundeyu 
pooranu, and containing 700 verses. Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the durshimijs are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 
some families. 

* ~ 

In the houses of the bramhuns who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Sflngskritii, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring bramhun, may be 
found i and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
houses of the most respectable sfioodrUs. In the dialects 
of the country, however, very many persons of this de¬ 
gree of rank preserve copies of the RamayunB, the Mtt- 
habhartitfi, the Vidya-Soondurii, and the Chundee; and 
in some houses may be found the Mtmiisa-Geetu, the 
Dhurmii-Geetd, the Shivti-Geetil, the Shhshtce-GeCtH, 
the Punchanunii-Geetu, &c- Among the voiragecs and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English story in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mi¬ 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo¬ 
tion to the gods: here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number 
relative to the Revels of KrishniL The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of children 
in reading, writing, and accounts, 111 

The women are almost in every instance unable to 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ac¬ 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de¬ 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala¬ 
mity ; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac* 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge.—A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Hutee-Vi- 
dyalunkarfi. She was born in Bengal; her father and 
her husband were kooleenQ bramhims. It is not the 
practice of these bramhuns, when they marry in their 
own order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case 
with Hutee; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the Snngskritu grammar, and 
the kavyu shastriis. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of Hutee actually left her a widow. 
Her father also died; and she therefore fell into great dis¬ 
tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastrfis, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universally known by the name of Hutee- 
m For an account of these school see page 16 fl, voJ. iii. 
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Vidyalunkaru, viz. ornamented with learning.—The wife 
of JtishomtintQ-Rayii, a bramhim of Nushee-Pooru, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts ; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvu-Krishnu, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read,—At Vashuvariya resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen.—Many fe¬ 
male mendicants among the voiraginees and snnyasinces 
have some knowledge of Sungskritii, and a still greater 
number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall- The ex pence of books is con¬ 
siderable: besides the paper, the natives pay for copyings 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters ; ac¬ 
cording to this, the price of the MQhabliarattt will be 
sixty roopees; of the Raiuayunu, twenty-four; of the 
Shree-Bhaguviitii, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written, 
called toolatii, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow' orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long* The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes; 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has been written by Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos* ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Silng- 
skritfu As these translations increase* these systems will 
be better known ; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished* then* and not before* will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world* If the British Government* or the East-India 
Company* or any joint bodies of learned men* would en¬ 
courage translations* or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Stingskritu, and then employ them* at 
proper salaries* in making the necessary translations* in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re¬ 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con¬ 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The Council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society* in coming forward to pa¬ 
tronize translations from the Sungskritu* deserve the 
thanks of the literary world ; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de¬ 
sired in any reasonable time. A similar plan* on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE 


F ROM 

HINDOO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Genesis xv, 2. t£ And Abram said, What wilt thou give me, 
seeing I go childless?” The anxiety of Jewish parents to 
obtain children was not greater than that of the Hindoos, 
as the reader will perceive in several parts of this work : 
amongst them the want of children renders all other 
blessings of no esteem* 

Genesis xvi* S, u And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar, her 
maid, and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife*" 
There are instances of Hindoo women, when barren, con* 
sen ting to their husbands marrying a second wife for the 
sake of children* Second marriages on this account, with¬ 
out the consent of wives, are very common* 

Genesis xviii* 4. u Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. 
And he stood by them under the tree j and they did eat." 
Nothing is more common in this country, than to see tra¬ 
vellers and guests eating under the shade of trees* Even 
feasts are never held in houses* The house of a Hindoo 
serves for the purpose of sleeping and cooking, and of 
shutting up the women $ but ii never considered as a 
sitting or a dining-room* 

Genesis xxiv, 4. u Thou shalt go unto my country and to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac,” A oung 
person in Bengal is like Isaac ; he has nothing to do in the 
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choice of his wife. Parents employ others to seek wives 
for their sons. Those who leave their homes in search of 
employment, always marry their children in their country, 
and among their acquaintance at home; never among the 
people with whom they reside. 

Genesis xxiv, II. u The time that women go out to draw 
water. 11 In Bengal, it is the universal practice for the 
women to go to pools and rivers to fetch water* Compa¬ 
nies of four, six, ten, or more^may be seen in every town 
daily, going to fetch water, with the pitchers resting on 
their sides. Some carry water home on their return Irom 
bathing. 

Genesis xxiv, S3, “ I will not eat until I have told mine er¬ 
rand.” A bramliun sometimes goes to a house, sits down, 
and refuses to eat till he has obtained the object lie has in 
view. 

Genesis xxiv, 60. “ And they blessed Rebckah, and said unto 

her, Thou art our sister: be thou the mother of thousands 
of millions/' &c. Similar addresses to a daughter when 
she is going from her father's house to live with her 
husband are very common 3mong the Hindoos; such as, 
« Be thou the mother of a son u Be thou the wife of a 
king/ 1 &c* 

Genesis xxviii, 18. ic Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
took the stone that he bad put for his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it,” Theliram- 
hiins anoint tlieir stone images with oil before bathing, 
and some anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This practice 
probably arises out of the customs of the Hindoos, and is 
not necessarily to be referred to their idolatry* Anointing 
persons t as an act of homage, has been transferred to their 
idols. 
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Genesis xxix, 18, li Jacob loved Rachel; and said, I will serve 
thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter.” One 
of the Hindoo lawgivers, Vrihuspiitee, says, u A person 
may become a slave on account of love, or to obtain a 
wife.” 

Genesis xxix, 26* u It must not be so done in our country, to 
give the younger before the first-born/ 1 The Hindoos 
always scrupulously avoid, if possible, marrying a younger 
son, or a younger daughter, before the elder. Tlte words 
of Laban are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a 
subject.^ Such an act subjects a Hindoo to the offering of 
an atonement—St 5 # p. 148* 

Genesis xxxiii, 4, And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck.” A Hindoo, when he meets a 
friend after absence, throws his arms round him, and his 
head across his shoulders, twice over the right shoulder, 
and once over the left; and uses other ceremonies, ac¬ 
cording to the rank of the parties .—See vol* i, p. 190. 

Genesis xxxv, 2, fit Put away the strange gods; be clean, and 
change your garments* 11 A Hindoo considers those clothes 
defiled in which be has been employed in business, and 
always changes them before eating or worship* 

Genesis xliii, 24* ce The man brought the men into Joseph's 
house, and gave them water, and they washed their feet.” 
This is exactly the way in which the Hindoos receive a 
guest. As soon as he enters, one of the first civilities is the 
presenting of water to wash his feet. So indispensable is 
this, that water to wash the feet makes a part of the offer¬ 
ings to an image .—See vol. iii, p, 244. 

Genesis xliii, 32. u They set on for him by himselfj and for them 
by themselves, and for the Egyptians by themselves : be- 
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cause the Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews; 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians/ 1 Amongst the 
Hindoos* different casts will not eat food cooked in the 
same earthen vessel; if a person of another cast touch a 
cooking vessel, it is thrown away .—See vol. i, p. 3 4*5. 

Genesis xliu, 34. u And lie sent messes unto them from before 
him/* This is the method among the Hindoos ; the dishes 
are not placed on the table* but messes are sent to each 
individual by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 

Genesis xlv, 22. u To all of them he gave changes of raiment/’ 
At the close of a feast* the Hindoos, among other presents 
to the guests, commonly give new garments : a Hindoo 
garment is merely a piece of cloth, requiring no work of 
the tailor. 

Genesis xlvu, 19. (< Buy us and our land for bread/ 1 In times 
of famine, in this country, thousands of children have been 
sold to prevent their perishing. In the Burman empire, 
whole families are often sold to discharge debts. 

Exodus iii, 5 1 . “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground/’ The natives 
of Bengal never go into their own houses, nor into the 
houses of others, with their shoes on, but always leave 
them at the door. It would be a great affront not to at¬ 
tend to this mark of respect in visiting; and to enter a 
temple without pulling off the shoes, would be an unpar¬ 
donable offence. 

Exodus xiii* 2. u Sanctify unto me all the first-born of man 
and of beast/’ The Hindoos frequently make a vow, and 
devote to an idol the first-born of a goat or of a man. 
They permit the goat to run wild, as a consecrated ani¬ 
mal. A child thus devoted has a lock of hair separated* 
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which, at the time appointed, is cut off, and placed near 
the idol* 1 Sam, i, II. If thou wilt give unto thine 
handmaid a man-child, I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life/ 1 Hindoo women sometimes pray to 
Gunga for children, and promise to devote the first-born 
to her. Children thus devoted are cast into the Ganges, 
but are often saved by the friendly hand of some stranger* 

Exodus x ix, 15. An interdiction very similar to that in the 
latter part of this verse is common among the Hindoos, 
before many of their ceremonies *—See vol. iii, p* 410. 

Exodus xxxii, 5- “ Aaron made proclamation, and said. 

To-morrow is a feast to the Lord." Before a religious 
ceremony, or festival, the officiating bramhun, or an ap¬ 
pointed person, proclaims, To-morrow, or on such a 
day, such a ceremony will be performed. 1 * This an¬ 
nunciation is called Sunkulpu .—See voh iii, p. 79. 

Exodus xxxii, 19. u And the dancing/* Dancing before the 
idol takes place at almost every Hindoo idolatrous feast.— 
See vol. iii, p. 86. 

Leviticus vi, 13. u The fire shall ever be burning upon the 
altar ; it shall never go out/* A sagniku bramhun pre¬ 
serves the fire which was kindled at the time of his inves¬ 
titure with the poita, and never suffers it to go out, 
using the same fire at his wedding, and in all his burnt- 
offerings, till at length, after his death, his body is burnt 
with it .—See vol. i, p, 72. 

^Leviticus xiv, 8, 9, 52. Though there appears a striking simi¬ 
larity, in one or two circumstances, between these pas¬ 
sages, relating to personal uncleanness, and what is men- 
tioned in vol. iii, p. 362, yet in the Mosaical institutions 
we find no law like this. ff A bramhun becomes unclean 
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by the touch of a shoodrft, or of a dog, or the food of 
other casts/ 1 —Why ? 

Leviticus xxii, 33. ** Be a widow, and is returned to her 

father's house, she shall eat of her father's meat/ 1 A wi¬ 
dow in Bengal not im frequently returns to her father's 
house on the death of her husband ; the union between 
her and her own family is never so dissolved as among 
European nations. Thousands of widows in Bengal, 
whose husbands die before the consummation of marriage, 
never leave their parents .—See vol. i, p. 167- 

N&mbm'S v, 17—24<* ** The priest shall take holy water, &c. 1 

This custom win be found illustrated in the account of 
one of the trials by ordeal, in the first volume of this 
work, pp. 55, 56- 

Numbers vi, 18, <( The Nazarite shall sjjave the head/* The 

Hindoos, after a vow, omit to cut their hair during the 
term of the vow; at die expiration of which time they 
shave it off, at the place where the vow was made.— See 
voh iii, p, 125, 

Numbers xxii, 6. * f Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse 
me this people ; for they are too mighty for me/' Many 
accounts are related in the Hindoo poor anus of kings 
employing sages to curse their enemies when too powerful 
for them* 

J}euteronomy xi ? 10* fi Where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot/ 1 The Bengalee jantu for wa¬ 
tering the land happily illustrates this passage, ' See the 
account of agriculture : under the head of casts, in the 
first volume, p. iOk* 

£€ He shall nut come within the 
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camp.*’ Hindoos., in a state of uncleanness, are inter¬ 
dicted from feasts, —See vol, iilj p* 362. 

Deuteronomy xxv, 4. u Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
tread eth out the corn,' 1 This method of separating 1 the 
com from the ear is used throughout Bengal. Some muzzle 
the ox at these times, and others do not* according to the 
disposition of the farmer ,—See voL i, p. 103 % 

Joshua vij 18, 19. “ And ye in any wise keep yourselves from 

the accursed thing. But all the silver and gold, and 
vessels of brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord,’" 
The bramhuns will receive from any cast, however de¬ 
graded, gold, silver, &e , but to receive from shoodrus 
food, garments, &e,> vvould be considered as a great 
degradation .—See voL iii, p, 287. 

Joshua xv, 8. <c And the border went up by the valley of the 
son of Hinnqm.'* It is common in this country to add to 
the name of a person, after the father*® death, that he is 
the son of such a one: as, “ This land belongs to Go- 
lukii, the son of Kalee-prusadu " 

Judges i, 19. ff Sisera had nine hundred chariots of iron." 
From the work, called the Dhibioor-vedu, it appears, 
that the Hindoos had war chariots, similar to those of 
Sisera, They are described as having had many wheels, 
and to have contained a number of rooms .—See voh ii, p. 
463. 

Judges iv, 5. And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Debo¬ 
rah.” It is not unfrequent for Hindoos to plant trees in 
the names of themselves and friends ; and some religious 
mendicants live for a considerable time under trees.— See 
vo!. iii, p, 296. 
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1 Samuel is, 7. ** Then said Saul to his servant. But behold, 
if we go, what shall we bring the man ? for the bread is 
spent in our vessels, and there is not a present to bring 
to the man of God : what have we ?" In Bengal, a per¬ 
son desirous of asking a favour from a superior, takes a 
present of fruits, or sweetmeats, in his hand. If not ac¬ 
cepted, the feelings of the offerer are greatly wounded. 
The making of presents to appease a superior is also 
practised. 

1 Samuel xvii, 10, « The Philistine said, I defy the armies of 
Israel. From the DMnoor-vedQ shastrii it appears, that 
among the Hindoos, before the commencement of an en¬ 
gagement, the combatant challenges the enemy, by 
throwing out some terms of abuse, very similar to those 
used by Goliath.—See vol. ii, p. 462, 

1 Samuel xvii, 43, <f The Philistine cursed David by his 
gods/’ A Hindoo, in a fit of anger, says to his enemy, 
<f The goddess Kalee shall devour thee/ 1 u May Doorga 
destroy thee*’* 

1 Samuel xx, 30, u Thou son of the perverse rebellious wo¬ 
man. 11 A Hindoo often reproaches another, in some such 
words as these : “ Thou son of a loose woman f 1 tl Thou 
son of a beggar woman/ 1 

1 Samuel xxiv, 12. u The Lord judge between me and thee, 1 ' 
When one Hindoo is complaining to another of an act of 
injustice, he says, God will judge between usj*' or, 
“ The gods will judge between us f or, u Mother Kalee 
will judge” 

1 Samuel xxv, 8- “ Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to 
thine hand, to thy servants, and to thy son David." This 
mode of address is not unfrequent among the Hindoos : a 
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poor man often says to a rich man, <f Oh ! father, fill the 
belly of thy son : he is in distress/ 1 

2 Samaelm, 14. 4i David danced/’ Dancing is considered as 
a religious ceremony among the Hindoos. When I asked 
a btamhiin, what of a religious nature there could be in 
dancing ? he said, it was an act of devotion to the god. 

2 Samuel vii, 18. fC Sat before the Lord/* Sometimes, when 
a Hindoo seeks a favour of a superior, he sits down in his 
presence in silence; or if he solicit some favour of a god, 
as children or riches* he places himself before the idol, 
and remains in a waiting posture, or repeats the name of 
the god, counting the beads in his necklace, 

2 Snmuel xi, 2* “ And it came to pass in an evening^tide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof 
of the king’s house/’ Many in this country sleep in the 
afternoon. The roofs of all brick houses are fiat ; and it 
is a pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these 
roofs. Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of 
a Bengal town ; and women may be seen, morning and 
evening, bathing in them, and carrying water home, 

2 Samuel xi, 9. K * Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house* 
with all the servants of his lord/* Servants and others in 
Bengal very generally sleep on the verandah, or porch,’ 
in front of their master’s house. 

2 Samuel xii, 20. ** Then David arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, 
and came into the house of the Lord, and worshipped/’ 
Bathing, anointing the body with oil, and changing the 
apparel, are, among the Hindoos, the first outward signs 
ol coming out of a state of mourning, or 5 [ckness ~See 
vol iii, p, 362. 
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2 Samuel xiii, 31, The king arose, and tare his garments, 
and lay on the earth ; and all his servants stood by with 
their clothes rent / 1 I do not find that the Hindoos tear 
their clothes in times of sorrow 5 but an enraged brarahun 
will tear his poita, while pronouncing a curse on the 
person offending him :—If I be a real bramhun, you will 
perish / 1 

2 Samuel xiv, 20 , ** My Lord is wise according to the wisdom 
of an angel of God / 1 This is very much like the hyper¬ 
bolical language of this country. When talking to a 
European, especially when they desire to obtain some¬ 
thing from him, the Hindoos will say, Saheb can do 
every thing / 1 tf No one can prevent the execution of 
Saheb’s commands/' Sah£b is God. 1 ’ 

1 Kings iii, 4*. High-places . 0 These high-places probably 
resembled the terrace on which Jugunnat’h is annually 
bathed, (see vol. iii, p, 162) or the rasu-munchu, upon 
which the image of Krishna is annually placed and wor¬ 
shipped, (vol, iii, p. 150.) 

1 Kings ix, 9 . ff And have taken hold upon other gods / 1 
When an indigent person claims the protection of ano¬ 
ther, he casts himself down before him, and lays hold of 
his feet: and this expression is commonly used, though a 
person may not prostrate himself, “ I have taken hold of 
your feet / 1 When a person is called into the Bunnan mo¬ 
narch's presence, he is said to go to the goldenJeet. 

1 Kings xviii, 27* “ He is a god ; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepethj and must be awaked/* Vishnoo sleeps four 
months in the yearj and to each of the gods some par¬ 
ticular business is assigned :—Vayoo manages the winds ; 
Vuroonit the waters, & c* According to a number of 
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fables in the poo rati iis, the gods are often out on journies, 
or expeditions. 

I Kings xx, 38, 4t The prophet disguised himself with ashes 
on his face/ 1 Some of the Hindoo sunyaseea besmear their 
faces with ashes, and render their appearance very dis¬ 
gusting. The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to cover 
themselves with ashes, and the sunyasees do it as an act 
of mortification- Persons who seek concealment, assume, 
for a time, the appearance of sunyasees. 

& 

1 Kings xxi, 3. ff The Lord forbid it me, that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers to thee/' The Hindoos are 
as strongly attached to their homesteads as the Jews were. 
Though the heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the homestead 
may be almost in ruins, they cling still to the family inhe¬ 
ritance, with a fondness bordering on superstition. 

t Kings xxi, 23. The dogs shall eat Jezebel/' The car¬ 
cases of poor Hindoos, and of persons who have received 
public punishment, are cast into rivers, and, floating to 
the sides, are devoured by dogs, vultures and crows.— 
See vol. i, p, 276* 

^ Kings v, 12, “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da¬ 
mascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?'* A conten¬ 
tion respecting the superior efficacy of rivers is not 
uncommon in this country. It is, however, generally 
decided in Bengal, that the Ganges is the most efficacious 
of all the Hindoo sacred rivers. 

Ezra iv, 14, “ We have maintenance from the king's palace, 1 ' 
or, as it is in the margin of some Bibles, H We eat the 
king’s salt,” Here is a very remarkable coincidence with 
Hindoo manners: multitudes of poor bramhuns are fed 
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from the houses of the rich ^ and a servant will say, as a 
proof that he cannot be unfaithful, I eat Saheb's salt. 
A faithless servant is called nimuk haram, from nimuk, 
salt, and ha ram, faithless. I suppose this allusion inti¬ 
mates, as an Eastern compliment, that what salt is to 
food, that a master is to his servant. 

Job xxiv, 16. ** In the dark, they dig through houses which 
they had marked for themselves in the day time,” Thieves 
in Bengal dig through the mud walls, and under the 
clay floors of houses, and entering unperceived, plunder 
them while the inhabitants are asleep. 

Joh xxvii, 19, " The rich man shall lie down, but shall not 
be gathered,” L e, his soul shall be left in a wandering 
state. The Hindoos believe, that persons for whom fune¬ 
ral rites have not been performed, wander as ghosts, and 
find no rest. 

Job xxxi, 35, 36. <! My desire is, that mine adversary had 
written a book \ surely I would take it upon jgiy shoulder, 
- and bind it as a crown to me.” If a rich Hindoo present 
any thing to an inferior, the latter, as a mark of respect, 
puts it on his head. An offering of cloth, for instance, 
received at a temple, the receiver not only places on his 
bead, but binds it there. 

Psalm xxvij 6. “ So will I compass thine altar,” It is a mark 
of respect among the Hindoos, to circumambulate a su¬ 
perior, or a temple .—See vol, iii, p. 233. 

Psalm xliv, 20. ct If we have stretched out our hands to a 
strange god.” When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his 
god, he stretches out his joined hands open towards the 
image, while he presents his petition, as though he was 
expecting to receive what he was seeking. 
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Psalm xlv, 7 , ** Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness/ 1 A state of fasting, sickness, or sorrow, is 
marked among the Hindoos by abstaining from the 
daily anointing of the body with oil.— See vol. lii, p* 14-9, 

Psalm Ivin, 4, 5. K They are like the deaf adder, that stop- 
peth her car, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers/’ A particular cast of Hindoos read incanta¬ 
tions to serpents, to reduce them to subjection, and to 
prevent their poison from proving fatal. 

Psalm lxiii, 10, They shall be a portion for foxes/* This 
passage appears obscure : but give it the probable render¬ 
ing, They shall be a portion for jackals/* and then the 
anathema becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, in 
whose country the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring 
human bodies, may be seen every day* So ravenous 
are these animals, that they have been known to steal 
infants lying by the breast of the mother; and sick per¬ 
sons who lie friendless in the street, or by the side of the 
Ganges, are sometimes in the night devoured alive by 
these animals. I have heard of persons, in a state of 
intoxication, being thus devoured as they lay in the streets 
of Calcutta ,—See vol, i, p. 196* 

Psalm Ixxviii, 63. ff Their maidens were not given to marriage/ 1 
This is described as one of the effects of Gods anger upon 
Israel. In Hindoo families sometimes the marriage of 
daughters is delayed : this is, however, always considered 
as a great calamity and disgrace. If a person see girls more 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a family, he says. 
How is it, that that bramhun can sit at home, and eat his 
food with comfort, when his daughters, at such an age, 
remain unmarried !”■—See vol, i, p. 237. 

Psalm lxxx, 13* “ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
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the wild beast of the field doth devour it/’ The wild hogs 
and the buffaloes make sad havoc in the fields and orchards 
of the Hindoos* To keep them out, men are placed day 
and night on elevated covered stages in the fields .—See 
vol i, p. 102, 

Psalm Ixxxi, 3, u Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in 
the time appointed, on our solemn feast-day* 1 * The 
Hindoos announce some of their festivals by the sound of 
the sacred shell* 

Psalm xeiii, 1* u Strength wherewith he hath girded himself* 1 ’ 
When a Hindoo is about to set off on a journey, to lift a 
burden, or to do something which requires exertion, he 
binds firmly Ids loose upper garment round his loins* 

Psalm civ, 2, “Who strctchest out the heavens like a curtain* 1 ’ 
This perhaps has an allusion to the curtain or awning 
stretched over an area, in which companies sit at weddings, 
feasts, and religious festivals, and underneath which are 
suspended dragons, and other devices, giving it the ap¬ 
pearance of the spangled heavens. 

Psalm cix, 19. “ Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually/* Dan * x, 5. ff Whose loins were gird¬ 
ed with the fine gold of Uphaz " Many of the Hindoos 
wear a silver or gold chain round their loins* 

Psalm cxxxiii, 2. " It is like the precious ointment upon the 

head, that went down to the skirts of his garment." There 
seems to be a strong affinity between the Jewish and Hin¬ 
doo methods of anointing* When oil is applied to the crown 
of the head, and reaches all the limbs, it is called ubhyungu* 

Proverbs vii, H* “I have peace-offerings with me." The Hindoo 
gods are worshipped in brothels, and fragments of the of- 
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ferings are divided among the wretches who fall into the 
snare of the prostitute ,.—See voh iif, p. SSL 

Proverbs xi, 21. u Though hand join in hand/' The Hindoos 
sometimes ratify an engagement by one person's laying liis 
right hand on the hand of the other. 

Proverbs xi, 22. u A jewel of gold in a swine's snout/ 1 A ring 
in the nose is one of the ornaments of the Hindoo women. 

Proverbs xv s 17. <c Better is a dinner of herbs, where love 
is/ 1 &e. Great number of indigent Hindoos subsist wholly 
on herbs fried in oil, and mixed with their rice. 

Proverbs xvn,l. « A house full of sacrifices/ 5 A Hindoo 
priest, who officiates at a great festival, sometimes receives 
so many offerings, that his house may be said to be filled 
with them : many articles are damaged before they can 
be used* 

Proverbs xxi, L f< The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord: 
as the rivers of water [rather, as a water-course] he 
turneth it whithersoever he will/* This is probably an al¬ 
lusion to the practice of the farmer in irrigating his field, 
when he conveys the water in gutters along the fields, 
- turning it in all directions, so that every part of the field 
may be watered, and a good crop insured. If tins illustra¬ 
tion be correct, it shews that the comparison of Solomon 
was very significant* 

Proverbs xxxi, % « What, the son of my vows ?•* A child bom 
after vows entreating for offspring, is called the child of a 
person's vows.—See voh iii, p, 286. 

Ecclesiastes ix, $* u Let thy garments be always white/' This 
comparison loses all its force in Europe : blit in India, 
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where white cotton is the dress of all the inhabitants, and 
where the beauty of garments consists, not in their shape, 
but in their being clean and white, the exhortation be¬ 
comes strikingly proper. The author once heard a happy 
illustration of it from the lips of a Hindoocatechist, who, 
addressing a native Christian on the necessity of correct¬ 
ness of conduct, said, S( See how welcome a person is whose 
garments are clean and white ! Such let our conduct be 3 
and then, though we have lost cast, such will be our re¬ 
ception," 

Solomon^ Song v, 3. u I have washed my feet; how shall I 
defile them ?" A Hindoo wipes or washes his feet before 
he retires to rest. If called from his bed, he often makes 
his excuse, as he shall daub his feet 3 and as he does not 
wear shoes in the house, and the. floor is of clay* the ex¬ 
cuse seems very natural. 

Isaiah iii, 16. “ Making a tinkling with their feet.” Hindoo 

' women of ill-fame wear loose ornaments one above another 
on their ancles, which; at every motion of the feet, pro¬ 
duce a tinkling noise .—See vol, iii, p. 300. 

Isaiah viii, 12 . u Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid / 1 The 
superstitious fears of the Hindoos extend to innumerable 
objects: they dread the wrath of the following invisible 
beings 3 the messengers of Yumu, bhootus, pr£tus, pish- 
achus, dakinees, yoginees, hakinees, yukhshus, rakshusus, 
shunkinees, goomas, brumhu-doityus, aliiyas, &c. They 
also fear the cries of the following animals, at particular 
times, and in certain situations, viz * jackals, owls, crows, 
cats, asses, vultures, dogs, lizards, &c. They also dread 
different sights in the air, and many kinds of dreams.—See 
vol. iii, p. 71- 

Isaiah xviii, 2. “ To a nation whose land the rivers have 
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spoiled.” In some parts of Bengal; whole villages are 
every now and then swept away by the Ganges when it 
changes its course* This river frequently makes its bed in 
districts from which, a few years before, it was several 
miles distant, 

Isaiah xxxii, 20, Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters/' 
In this country, where the rains fell periodically, and 
where a large quantity of water is essential to the crop, 
the farmer is anxious to have a pool near the land he has 
sown, that if the rains be less than usual, he may draw the 
water out of the pool for his young rice. The force r of 
this allusion is felt in a dry season, when, for want of more 
rain, the pools are dried up, and the young rice perishes, 

Isaiah xxxvii, 29. <c I will put my hook in thy nose/ 1 The cow, 
the tame buffalo, the bear, &c. in this country, are fre¬ 
quently seen with rings in their noses, through which a cord 
is drawn, and the beast guided by it, as the horse by the 
bit of the bridle. The Hindoos compare a person who Is 
the slave of his wife, to a cow led by the ring in her nose, 

Isaiah xlv, 3, Treasures of darkness/' It is common in Ben¬ 
gal for persons to bury their jewels and money under the 
bouse floor, or in the compound : and these might pro¬ 
perly be called ■“ treasures of darkness/* This insecurity 
of property used to be much greater under the native go¬ 
vernments, 

Isaiah xlvi, 7- They bear him upon the shoulder; they carry 
him, and set him in bis place/* This is the way in which 
the Hindoos carry their gods; and indeed so exact a pic¬ 
ture is this of the idolatrous processions of this people, that 
the prophet might almost be supposed to have been sitting 
amidst the Hindoos when he delivered this prophesy. 
— See voL iii, p. ]50. 
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Isaiah xlvii, 2. ° Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers/ 1 The 
action here alluded to is very common in Bengal, where 
there are so few bridges. If a river be shallow, persons of 
both sexes pass through without the least inconvenience, 
having neither shoes nor stockings to be wet. 

Isaiah lx, 4, u Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.” The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips, is quite 
as common here as carrying them in the arms in Europe, 

Jeremiah xiv, 4. <c Because the ground is chapt, for there was 
no rain in the earth.” The cracks in the earth, before the 
descent of the rains is in some places a cubic wide, 
and deep enough to receive the greater part of a human 
body, 

Jeremiah xv, 18, u Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, 
or as waters that fail ? M Nothing can exceed the disap¬ 
pointment of a farmer, whose subsistence absolutely de¬ 
pends on the periodical rains, when these fail, or fall short 
of their usual quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, and 
springs up in the most promising manner; but the latter 
rains” fail, and whole fields of young rice wither and perish 
on the ground, 

Jeremiah xvi, 6. “ Neither shall men lameht for them, nor cut 
themselves.” The Hindoos^ on the death of a relation, ex¬ 
press their grief by loud lamentations, and not unfrequently 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of .—See voh i, p. 272. 

Jeremiah xvii, 1. “ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 

iron,” In some parts of India, iron pens are universally 
used. With these the natives form the letters, by making 

' incisions into the palm leaf. Books thus written are very 
durable. This pen is broad at the top, and at one side is 
sharp like a knife, to prepare the palm leaves.—The people 
in Orissa constantly write on these leaves with an iron pen. 
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Jeremiah xxxiv* 5. “ So shall they burn odours for thee/ 1 

Scented wood* and other odoriferous substances* are placed 
upon the funeral pile of a rich Hindoo* and burnt with the 
body ,—Sec vol* i* p, 273- 

Jeremiah xxxvi* 22- “ There was a fire on the hearth burning 
before him*” The houses of the Hindoos have neither 
chimnies nor fire-places* In the cold weather* the rich 
burn wood in brass or earthen pans* placed in any part of 
the room * the indigent burn sticks on the door, 

Jeremiah xliv, 17* “ To pour out drink-offerings to the queen of 
heaven/ 1 The Hindoos pour out water to the sun three 
times a day ; and to the moon at the time of worshipping 
this planet,—See the article Sooryu* vol, in, p. 32* 

Lamentations i* I* 4t How is she become as a widow/* The force 
of this passage* in this connection* can be understood by 
no one so well as by a Hindoo widow* who is considered as 
the most forlorn and desolate being on earth ; such a fe¬ 
male has her hair cut short* she renounces all ornaments* 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is all but an 
outcast in the family of her deceased husband. — See 
vol.iii* pp. 379, 398* 

Lamentations v* 4* ** Our wood is sold unto us/ 1 The poor Hin¬ 
doo, living in the country* never purchases wood for fuel* 
When such a person removes to a large town* he speaks 
of it as a great hardship* that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood* 

Ezekiel ix* 4- “ Mark upon the foreheads” The different sects 
of Hindoos make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon 
the forehead with powdered sandal-wood, or the clay of the 
Ganges* These marks are described in the third volume* 
under the heads of Vislinoo* Shiva* &c. 

JSzefcieJ xiii* 18* “ They sew pillows to arm-holes/ 1 The rich 
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Hindoos sit on mats, and have large pillows at their backs, 
upon which they rest their arms. 

Ezekiel xvi, 11, J2. u I decked thee with ornaments, and 1 put 
bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck : and I 
put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears,” & c. 
Rings for the hands, of different kinds ; gold chains for the 
neck ; a piece of gold, or a jewel, listened to the centre 
of the forehead ; and earrings,—are nil well-known orna¬ 
ments among the Hindoos.— •See vol, i, p, 187. 

Ezekiel xxiii, 40, “ Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments," This is exactly the 
way in which a loose female in Bengal adorns herself to 
receive guests. She first bathes, then rubs black paint 
around her eyes, and then covers her body with orna¬ 
ments— See voL i, p, 236. 

Ezekiel xliv, 23. ** They shall come at no dead person to defile 
themselves.” Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who 
must bathe to become clean again. — See vol. i, p. 275. 

Daniel ii, 4, “ O king, live for ever." A superior gives a bles¬ 
sing to an inferior by saying to him, when the latter is in 
the act of doing him reverence, “ Long life to thee." A 
poor man, going into the presence of a king to solicit a 
favour, also uses the same address : “ O father, thou art 
the support of the destitute ;—mayest thou live to old age." 

Amos v, 19, “ Leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him*’* Snakes are very frequently found in old unplas¬ 
tered walls, built of bricks and clay ; nor are fatal acci¬ 
dents uncommon in such houses, as well as in those built 
with mud only, 

Amos vi, 11. u He will smite the great house with breaches, 
and the little house with clefts.” One of the most common 
things to be seen in the houses of the indigent natives is, 
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the clefts in their mud walls, the earth seldom adhering 
together for a long time, owing to its sandy quality. 

Nahum ii, IQ, u The faces of them all gather blackness/* Sick¬ 
ness often makes a great change in the countenances of 
the Hindoos; so that a person who was rather fair when in 
heal th, becomes nearly black by sickness. 

Habakkuk i, 16. 4L They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense 
unto their drag ; because by them their portion is fat, and 
their meat plenteous/* Had the Jewish idolaters a custom 
among them like that of the Hindoos, who annually wor¬ 
ship the implements of their trades l—See vol. iii, p. 177, 

Matthew i, IS, ** Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they 
came together/ 1 Sometimes a Hindoo couple are es¬ 
poused a year, or even a longer time, before their mar¬ 
riage— See vol, i, p, 166. 

Matthew ii, 18, u Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not/’ The lamenta¬ 
tions of a Hindoo mother for her child are very loud and 
piercing $ it is, indeed, almost impossible to conceive of a 
scene more truly heartrending, than that of a whole town 
of such mothers wailing over their massacred children: 
tc In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning /'—See voh i, p. 270- 

Matthew iii, 12. ** Whose fan is in his hand/* The common 

winnowing fan of the Hindoos is square, made of split bam¬ 
boos ; and the corn is winnowed by waving the fan back¬ 
wards and forwards with both hands.—See voh i, p. 103. 

Matthew v, 8. “ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God/ 1 The Hindoos often speak of devout Hindoos 
having been privileged with a sight of their guardian deity: 
see a story in voh iii, p, 113, in which a sage was refused 
the sight of JuguEinafb, as he stood charged with the 
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murder of many Bouddhu bramhiins .—See another story 
in vol. iii, p. 306. 

Matthew vi, 2. “ When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee.” The Musiilmans, who, in the osten- 
tation, bigotry, and cruelty of their character, strongly re¬ 
semble the Pharisees, at their festival of the Muliurum, 
erect stages in the public streets; and by the sound of a 
trumpet, call the poor to receive alms of rice and other 
kinds of food. 

Matthew vi, 5. ” They love to pray standing in the syna¬ 

gogues, and in the corners of the streets ” Both Hindoos 
and Musulmans offer their devotions in the most public 
places; as, at the landing-places of rivers, in the public 
streets, and on the roofs of boats, without the least mo¬ 
desty or effort at concealment. 

Matthew vi, 7- “ Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do.” 
See the article jfipu, vol. iii, p. 282. In this the heathen are 
followed by all the Christian churches who have preserved 
least of the true spirit of Christianity : the Roman, Arme¬ 
nian, and Greek Christians in India, as well as the Musiil- 
maus, are continually practising “ vain repetitions." 

Matthew vii, 26. “ Shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 

built his house upon the sand," &c. The fishermen iu Ben¬ 
gal build their huts in the dry season on the beds of sand 
from which the river has retired. When the rains set in, 
which they often do very suddenly, accompanied with vio¬ 
lent north-west winds, and the waters pour down in tor¬ 
rents from the mountains, a fine illustration is given of our 
Lord's parable:—“ the rains descended, the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that bouse, and it fell.” 
In one night, multitudes of these huts are frequently swept 
away, and the place where they stood is the next morning 
undiscoverablc. 
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Matthew x, 12, L4. “And when ye conie into an house, salute 
it. And whosoever shall not receive you/* Sc c. All this is 
perfectly natural to a Hindoo, It is the custom of a stranger 
to go to a house, and, as he enters it, to say, sr Sir, I am a 
guest with you to-night." If the person cannot receive him, 
he apologizes to the stranger .—>See vol. in, p. 294;. 

Matthew xi, 21. They would have repented long ago in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes/’ Many Hindoo mendicants cover them¬ 
selves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a se¬ 
cular life. 

Matthew xviii, 25, “As he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made /*—See vol. i ? pp. 207, 305, 
307. 

Matthew xxii, 24*. “ Moses said. If a man die, having no 

children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother/' The Hindoo sages have given a law 
precisely similar to this .—See vol. i, p. 53. 

Matthew xxiv, 41. ** Two women shall be grinding at the mill'* 
The Hindoos grind their flour by turning one stone round 
upon another with the hand: it is not uncommon to see 
women engaged in this work.—See voh i, p. 109, 

Matthew xxviii, 9. ff They came, and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him J' Exactly this kind of reverence may be 
seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A Hindoo disciple, meet¬ 
ing his religious guide in the public street, prostrates him¬ 
self before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his fore¬ 
head, breast, &c .—See vol. iii, p. 263. 

Mark ii, 19. u Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, &c/' 
Among the Hindoos, large parties of friends, belonging 
both to the bride and bridegroom, attend on both during 
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the wedding-day, who may very properly be called the 
children of the bride-chamber. On the following day, when 
the bridegroom leaves the house of his father-in-law, the at¬ 
tendants are filled with sorrow, especially the near relations* 

Mark vii, 3* ff The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they 
wash their hands oft, eat not. 1 * Bathing is an indispensable 
pre-requisite to the first meal of the day, and washing the 
hands and feet is equally so before the evening meal.— 
See vol. iii, p. 278. 

Mark x, 50. tc He, casting away his garment, rose, and came 
to Jesus.” The tipper garment of the Hindoos is a loose 
piece of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, 
perhaps, to present himself in as destitute a state as pos¬ 
sible. It is not considered at all indelicate among this 
people for a man to appear naked from the head to the 
waist. Servants thus attend at the tables of poor Euro¬ 
peans, that is, half naked. 

Mark xiv, 3. tc There came a woman, having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard, very precious, and she brake 
the box, and poured it on his head/' Pouring sweet- 
scented oil on the head is common in this country. At the 
close of the festival of Boorga, the Hindoos worship the 
unmarried daughters of brambuns, and amongst other 
ceremonies pour sweet-scented oil on their heads. 

Mark xiv, 14. Good man of the house/ 1 A Hindoo woman 
never calls her husband by bis name, but frequently speaks 
of him as the u man of the house/ 1 — See vol. i, p. 199. 

Mark xiv, 14. “ Where is the guest-chamber/* Respectable 
householders have a room which they call the stranger’s 
room, (utitliee-shala,) and which is especially set apart 
to the use of guests .—See vol. iii, p. 295, &c. 
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Mark xiv, 20. f( It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me 
in the dish.” In the east, persons never eat together 
from one dish, except where a strong attachment subsists 
between two or more persons of the same cast: in such a 
case, one person sometimes invites another to come and 
sit by him, and eat from the same dish. It is highly 
probable that the same custom existed among the Jews, 
and that the sacred historian mentions this notice of our 
Lord's, tf It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish / 5 to mark more strongly the perfidy of the cha¬ 
racter of Judas. 

Mark xiv, 52. ft And he left the linen cloth, and fled from 
them naked.” It has often been suggested by the natives, 
that a European in strait clothes must be in extreme 
danger when his clothes take fire. When two Hindoos 
are in rough play, or engaged in a violent quarrel, it is 
not uncommon for one to iay hold of the clothes of the 
other, when the latter leaves his clothes in the hands of 
the former, and flees away naked. 

Luke i, 24. “ His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself 

five months. When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her 
first child, she avoids the presence of those with whom 
she was before familiar, as a point of delicacy, 

Luke ii, 7* There was no room for them in the inn/* As 
the Hindoos travel in large companies to holy places and 
festivals, it often happens that the inns (suraees) 'are so 
crowded, that there is not room for half of them $ some lie 
at the door, and others in the porch. These inns are more 
properly lodging-houses, than places of entertainment : 
they ate kept by Musulmans, and Musulmaos obtain 
prepared food at them 5 but the Hindoos purchase rice, 
&c, and cook it, paying a halfpenny a night for their 
lodging. 
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Luke ii, 44. “ But they,, supposing him to have been in the 
company, &c/’ I have frequently been reminded, in read¬ 
ing this history, of the crowds in Bengal going to an idol 
feast. Men, women, and children, in large companies, 
may he seen travelling together, with their bedding, fcc* 
on their heads ; they cook their food in some shady place 
near a town, where they can purchase the necessaries 
they want ; and after remaining two or three days at the 
festival, return in companies as they went- 

Luke in, 4, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.'’ Servants were formerly employed by Hindoo 
kings to precede them in their journies, to command the 
inhabitants to clear the roads; a very necessary step, in a 
country where there are scarcely any public roads,—See 
vol. i, p.132. 

Luke v, 14. a Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses 
commanded/* A Hindoo, after recovery from sickness, 
presents the offerings he had vowed when in distress y as a 
goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing directed by the 
shastru — j See vol, iii, p. 286. 

Luke viii, 27. “ There met him out of the city a certain man, 
which had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs.” A deranged per¬ 
son at liberty in the streets is almost a singular object in 
England, but it is a very common sight in India, where 
there are no public asylums for such unfortunate beings. 
Lunatics, sometimes with a chain on the leg, wander about 
in all manner of dresses, frequently without any dress at 
all; some perish while wandering from place to place. 

Luke x, 7. « Go not from house to house/ 1 It would be a great 
offence among the Hindoos, if a guest, after being made 
welcome at a house, were to leave it, and go to another. 
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Luke xiv, 16, &c. <£ A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many/* Messengers are sent to Invite the guests to a 
Hindoo feast ; when not only relations, but all persons of 
the same division of cast in the neighbourhood, are invited. 
A refusal to attend is considered as a great affront, “ And 
yet there is room.” On some occasions, so numerous are 
the guests, that there is not room for them to sit in the 
yard of the person who makes the feast, and a larger yard 
is therefore borrowed, — See voh i, p 178, 

Luke xv, 22. * c And put shoes on his feet.” In Bengal, shoes 
of a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts 
of a person's dress* Some of these shoes cost as much as 
a hundred roopees a pair .—See voL i } p 139. 

Luke xvi, 6. Take thy bill, and write down fifty," In carry¬ 
ing on a running account with a tradesman, it is common 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to receive from the hands 
of the seller a daily account of the things received ; and 
according to this account, written on a slip of paper, and 
which remains in the hands of the buyer, the person is paid. 

Luke xvii, 27- u Wheresover the body is. thither will the 
eagles (rather the vultures) be gathered together," The 
vulture is equally as ravenous after dead bodies as the 
jackal, and it is very remarkable how suddenly these 
birds appear after the death of an animal in the open 
field, though a single one may not have been seen on the 
spot for a long period before. 

Luke xviii, 15. rc They brought unto him also infants, that he 
would touch them." When a spiritual guide (gooroo) vi¬ 
sits a disciple, the latter takes his child to him for his 
blessing; placing the infant before the gooroo, and forc¬ 
ing its head down to his feet, the parent solicits his bless¬ 
ing, which he gives in some such words as these :—** Live 
long;” Be learned;" or, “ Be rich/ 1 
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Luke xx, 10* f< That they should give him of the fruit of the 
vineyard/’ The Hindoo corn-merchants* who have lent 
money to husbandmen* in the time of harvest send persons 
to collect their share of the produce of the field* 

John iij 8, (t Bear unto the governor of the feast/ 1 It is very 
common for the Hindoos to appoint a person* who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies of a least* to manage as go¬ 
vernor of the feast* This person is seldom the master of 
the house. 

John iv f 6. ff Now Jacob's well was there/’ Cutting pools 
for public use renders a man famous among the Hin¬ 
doos* 

John Iv* 20. C€ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain*’ 1 ITin-' 
doosfcTian abounds with places* some of them mountainous* 
where* the Hindoos think, “ men ought to worship/’ 

John iv* 27. C£ Marvelled that he talked with the woman*’ 1 
The Prussian Testament has it* with a woman : tf and 
perhaps this is nearer the design of the sacred writer : 
for in Eastern countries* at least in Bengal, except among 
the lower orders, a man is never seen to speak in the street 
with a respectable woman: it would be a great scandal 
to both parties. 

John v, 9. u And the man took up his bed* and walked/ 1 
The bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom any thing besides a 
single mat, or a cloth as thick as a bed-quilt. Men carry¬ 
ing such beds may be seen daily on the highways. 

John vui, 6. “ Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground*” Schools for children are frequently held 
under trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn* write the letters of the alphabet in the dust. This 
saves pens* ink, and paper. 
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John tx, 2, rf Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind ?" The Hindoos believe, that most of 
their misfortunes arise out of the sins of a former birth, 
and in moments of grief not unfrequently break out into 
exclamations like the following :—“ Ah ! in a former birth, 
how many sins must I have committed, that I am thus 
afflicted. 11 <c I am now suffering for the sins of a former 
birth; and the sins that I am now committing are to fill me 
with misery in a following birth. There is no end to my 
sufferings 1 "—See voh iii, p, 372. 

John xi, 31* “ She goeth unto the grave, to weep there." I 
once saw some Musulraan women near Calcutta lying on 
the new-made grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly; 
and I am informed that Mushlman females, in this man* 
ner, weep, and spread flowers over the graves of relations, 
at the expiration of four days, and forty days after the 
interment. 

John xiii, 10. “He that is washed, needeth not save to wash 
his feet; 1 The Hindoos walk home from bathing bare* 
foot, and on entering the house wash their feet again, 

John xix, 23. “ Without seam, woven from the top through* 

out,” The clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in 
the service of Europeans or Musulmaus, are always with¬ 
out a seam. A bramhun, strict in his religion, would 
not, on any account, put on clothes which had been in the 
bands of a Musulman tailor. The Hindoos have no tailors. 

Acts x, 9. ** Peter went upon the house-top to pray/ 1 Some 
of the rich Hindoos have a room on the top of the house, 
in which they perform worship daily : and the roofs in 
India, being flat, are often used for the purposes of wor¬ 
ship by individuals* 

Acts xiv, II. “ The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
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of men/* Innumerable accounts are to be found in the 
Hindoo pooranus, of the descent of Bruoiha, Vislmoo, 
Shivuj Narudu, and other gods, in human shape* 

Acts xiv, 13* “ They brought oxen and garlands, &c/ J At 

the time of worship, the Hindoo priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the image. Were Paul and Silas, who were 
to be the objects of worship, to receive the garlands, or 
the oxen intended to be slaughtered ?—In either case, 
the practice would be conformable to that of the Hindoos. 

Ads xxii, 3- ** Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel / 1 This is 
a term of respect used by the apostle towards his precep¬ 
tor* Similar forms of speech are very common amongst 
the Hindoos; as, iC I learnt this at my father^ feet/’ 
instead of saying, « I learnt it of my father f I was 
taught at the feet of such a teacher u My teacher's feet 
say so/* 

1 Corinthians x, 25. u Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake/* In Orissa, 
and in Bengal too, the people buy the boiled rice which 
has been offered to Jugunnat’h. Hindoos eagerly embrace 
whatever has been offered to an idolj hence it is common 
to see flowers which have been thus offered, placed in the 
hair of a Hindoo. Water that has been thus made sacred 
is preserved in Hindoo houses, and with it they rub their 
bodies, and ocaasionally sip a drop, regarding it as the 
water of life. 

1 Corinthians xi, 6 * r< If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered/* In Hindoost’lian, a woman 
cuts off her hair at the death of her husband, as a token 
of widowhood 5 but this action is never performed by a 
married woman, whose hair is considered as an essential 
ornament. The veil of the Hindoo women is nothing 
more than the garment brought over the face; which is 
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* always very carefully used by the higher classes of women 
when they appear in public. 9 

Galatians vi, 17- “I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus." The apostle, no doubt, here referred to his whole 
bodily appearance, as a sufferer for Christ; and perhaps to 
certain scars in his body, from wounds he had received in 
his labours for Christ. Whether this receive any illustra¬ 
tion from the conduct of the Burmans, or not, we cannot 
decide; but it is very common for a person in the service 
of a Bfirman, to have indelible marks imprinted on his 
thighs, and other parts of his body, testifying to whom he 
belongs. Is it fanciful to suppose, that the apostle meant 
to say. Let no man trouble me; I bear indelible marks on 
my body that I belong to Jesus, the Saviour of the world? 

Revelations xiii, 15. “ He had power to give life to the image.” 
The bramhuns, by repeating incantations, profess to give 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is worshipped. 

[The author does not suppose, that in these Scripture Illus¬ 
trations every fact respecting Hindoo manners forms an exact 
counterpart to the Scripture passage ; he is aware that some il¬ 
lustrations can only he considered as throwing a faint light on the 
passage with which they are connected .] 
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